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Editorials 


THE THEOCRATIC HERESY IN POLITICS 


marked that the French Revolution bore little resemblance 

or analogy to any revolution brought about on “principles 
merely political.” What was occurring across the Channel 
was “a revolution of doctrine and theoretic dogma.” It re- 
sembled “those changes which have been made upon religious 
grounds.” Burke compared it, therefore, with the Protestant 
Revolution, and this comparison has since become a familiar 
theme in historical discussion, especially in our times, which 
have experienced a stormy revival of what may be called 
theocratic politics: that is, political movements which seek to 
prostitute the state by making it over into an instrument for © 
_ the attainment of superpolitical purposes. 

Whenever a people lacking knowledge and experience of 
the true principles of political society come under the strong 
dominion of a religious passion, this theocratic tendency be- 
comes manifest. Medieval Christendom experienced it, and 
the aberration was corrected by Scholastic political principles. 
The Calvinists of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were 
almost pure theocrats; wherever they gained an upper hand 
they reduced the civil magistracy to a mere executive arm of 
the holy community of the elect. Islamic society, in its Arab 
origins, and wherever it has been fully obedient to its original 


HIS Thoughts on French Affairs (1791} Burke re- 
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principles, has been uniformly theocratic. The French Jaco- 
bins, for all their secularism, proclaimed absolute and uni- 
versal doctrines concerning the nature and destiny of men, 
and hence of their supreme duties and values; so that Robes- 
pierre’s ‘republic of virtue’ was no less a theocracy than Cal- 
vin’s Geneva. 

One should distinguish between theocracy and what some 
writers have well called caesaropapism. In the former it is 
the priest who becomes the prince; in the latter you have it 
the other way round. The Byzantine emperors who ruled the 
Church and used it as a principal instrument of political con- 
trol were not theocrats but caesaropapists. The same may be 
said of Philip II of Spain, of Louis XIV, and of the Russian 


Czars. The medieval Roman emperors from Charlemagne to 


the Hohenstaufen were all caesaropapists; it was some of the 
popes who opposed their illegitimate pretensions who may be 
described as theocratic. As the Calvinists, who raised up a 
counterchurch, were theocrats, the Lutherans and Anglicans 
were caesaropapists; for their instinct was not to fashion a new 
Church, but to preserve, deform, and subjugate the old 
Church under the yoke of the prince. Caesaropapism pro- 
duced the divine right of kings; theocracy produced the Cal- 
vinist and Jacobin revolutions. 

In our times the principal manifestations of theocracy have 
been Communism, which first captured Russia and then in- 
spired the Soviet empire, and German National Socialism. 
From their beginnings these revolutions had a deep affinity 
of spirit, and it was a true insight into reality that led to the 
coining of such terms as ‘brown Bolshevism’ and ‘red Fascism.’ 
The leaders of both movements were fanatical doctrinaires 
bent on establishing not merely a new political constitution or 
economic arrangement, but a new spiritual and religious 
order: a new humanity living in a new cosmic economy and 
dedicated to a new cosmic end. Here was always the signifi- 
cant qualitative difference between these revolutionary forces 
and Italian fascism, for the latter was not theocratic but 
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caesaropapist. Its chief was not a doctrinaire fanatic, but a 
cynical pragmatist. Ideology, which ruled the minds even of 
the most powerful and influential Communists and Nazis, was 
of negligible importance among the Italian Fascists. Hitler 
and Lenin were mad prophets announcing a new dispensation, 
but Mussolini was simply an underworld politician who built 
a political party to enable him to gain the first post in the state 
and establish a dictatorship within the traditional constitution. 
He neither formed a new state nor converted the old one into 
a mere instrument to serve his party. The party in fact was 
reduced to being only a civil militia at the service of the state, 
which was ruled almost constitutionally by a prime minister 
who took office on the summons of the king and retired when 
the king dismissed him. The Italian Fascists, in short, did 
not produce a counterchurch, but the Communists and Nazis 
did precisely that and their leaders thus became the priestly 
order in new theocracies wherein the agencies of the state were 
but the tools of the party—the counterchurch—and its super- 
political aims. 

Although we distinguish between caesaropapist and theo- 
cratic politics, it is worth noting that under certain circum- 
stances each tends toward a transformation into the other. A 
triumphant caesaropapism, such as that of Philip II or Queen 
Elizabeth or Louis XIV or Alexander I of Russia, tends to- 
ward self-deification; and the result is that a bastard new 
religion appears bearing an imperialistic impulse and all the 
characteristic marks of theocracy. But on the other hand, 
theocracy changes in the direction of caesaropapism as those 
problems of empire and government multiply for which there 
are no simple ideological solutions. When the French Jaco- 
bins found that the only way to propagate democracy was to 
invent ‘democratic’ governments and impose them by force, 
they illustrated this phase of political metamorphosis. Out of 
Jacobin theocracy arose Bonapartist caesaropapism, just as 
in our times Stalinist caesaropapism arose out of the earlier 
communist theocracy. We might add here the observation that 
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caeSaropapist regimes, when facing imminent and certain ca- 
tastrophe, usually revert toward theocracy in their last days. 
Napoleon was never more Jacobin than in 1813, and even the 
Italian Fascists became madly doctrinaire just before their 
downfall. The wildest ideological extremes are likely to ap- 
pear at such moments: the old magic is again invoked—there 
is a final despairing appeal to the failing gods before their 
altars are overturned. . 
Caesaropapism and theocracy are equally divergent from 
true principles of political society, since neither understands 
that the state is a natural institution which cannot with im- 
punity be prostituted to purposes that reach beyond the limits 
of its natural and therefore rightful authority. It exists to 
maintain civil peace, not as a weapon for the hand of sectarian 
fanaticism; and because it is grounded on nature, its authority 
can rest lawfully only on the consent of just and reasonable 
men. But caesaropapism is a less primitive and barbaric 
political heresy than theocracy, and is more easily brought to 
a pragmatic accommodation with the civilized political world. 
Prudent statesmen will treat it not as a monstrous criminality 
but as a mild sort of lunacy; they will constrain its sphere of 
action and try to make it acquainted with reality; they will 
seek less to correct its doctrine than to provide it with experi- 
ence of the facts of life, in order that it may come out of the 
world of dreams and illusions into the world of things as they 
are. For illustration here one might point to the recent history 
of Spain. Out of the hot fanaticism of the civil war arose the 
Falangist theocracy, which under the influence of exhaustion, 
frustration, and the defeat of the Axis powers, was sobered 
into a pragmatic caesaropapism. All threats of an anti-fascist 
crusade against Spain in the postwar period tended to revive 
Falangist theocracy, but a prudent respect for Spain’s national 
independence has had the opposite effect of drawing the 
regime out from a reactionary and romantic dream world into 
the world of practical international cooperation. 
We are probably witnessing a comparable phenomenon in 
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Soviet Russia. For about fifteen years, from the expulsion of 
Trotzky to 1943, the trend there was manifestly away from 
communist theocracy toward Stalinite caesaropapism. Then 
the great victories of 1944 and 1945 gave new strength to the 
dominion of doctrinaire communism over men’s minds. Com- 
munist theories of politics and history seemed to have been 
vindicated. Believers who had been tempted to doubt the 
omnipotence of the gods witnessed a miraculous demonstra- 
tion of their power. Hence communist theocracy revived, 
but after a few years the aspect changed again. The civilized 
world began to pull itself together and behind the iron curtain 
a reversion to caesaropapism could be discerned. When reality 
behaves in an unexpected manner it sobers the mind: gods who 
are successfully disobeyed begin to lose their authority. 
Obviously, this tendency should be encouraged by the civil- 
ized world, and the best way to do that is not to crusade for 
the overturn of the altars of the false gods, but to prove their 
falseness by showing that they cannot govern the world. We 
of the Western nations, however, are less able to take this line 
because we too are somewhat afflicted by theocratic fanaticism. 
Democracy in many minds is more of a religious than a politi- 
cal doctrine: it is a ‘hot gospel’ for the secular redemption of 
the world. Demagogues ceaselessly exploit the more simple- 
minded citizens who, being rational, crave a comprehensible 
formulation of coherent and satisfying answers to all questions 
and solutions for all problems; which psychological fact, it 
may be observed, explains why every barbaric despotism re- 
quires an ideology for regulating the minds of the masses. 
There is amongst us, moreover, a vast presumptuousness which 
fills men exactly in the degree that they are emptied of knowl- 
edge of Divine Providence. Millions assent to belief in a God 
who created the universe, but know nothing of a providential 
and sustaining Father who forms His children in His own 
likeness, loves them, hears and answers their prayers, even for 
very mundane needs. Without a knowledge of Providence 
men infallibly become presumptuous, exalting their own small 
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stock of reason and imagining that unless their schemes and 
contrivances for ecumenical salvation are adopted the world 
is lost. In this state of mind and soul, theocratic political 
heresies begin to germinate. 

For underlying the true principles of political order is 
knowledge of two realities: Providence and the laws of the 
natural order. The first empties us of presumption and im- 
plants the humility that is the beginning of wisdom, which 
then teaches us that natural things must be carefully observed 
if we are to use them to the beneficent ends for which they 
are created. The state is a natural institution, and we must 
know it as such in order that we may avoid prostituting it to 
wrong purposes. Caesaropapists and theocrats, whether they 
be secularizing revolutionaries or worshipers of kings by 
divine right, do not know this natural institution, and this is 
the ignorance that predisposes them to their various political 


fanaticisms. 
Fordham University. Ross J. S. HOFFMAN. 
* * * 
CATHOLICS AND THE SUPREME COURT 

ROFESSOR O’NEILL’S recent work, Religion and 
Pp Education Under the Constitution, is more than an in- 

cisive and at times overcaustic criticism of the inapposite 
history and bad logic inherent in the majority, minority and 
concurring opinions in the Everson case on bus fares and the 
Champaign case on released time. It is a call to action—at 
first, educative; secondly, political. This second aspect and 
its constitutional foundation call for some comment. So much 
has now been written in Catholic journals on the inapposite 
history and questionable logic of these two cases that Professor 
O’Neill’s contribution here is not new; it is merely more de- 
tailed and, in the words of Professor Edward S. Corwin, 
“devastating.” For these case analyses the author is deserving 
of every congratulation. 


1RELIGION AND EDUCATION UNDER THE CONSTITUTION. By J. M. O'Neill. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1949. Pp. xii, 338. $4.00. 
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His book deserves careful study because of the theory that 
runs throughout it and which is dealt with in explicit detail 
in Chapter Ten. According to this theory, no matter what 
meaning is given to the no-establishment clause in the First 
Amendment, it can never be channeled either into the due 
process clause or into the undefined word “liberty” in the 
Fourteenth Amendment as a limitation on the states. And 
this specific theory on the nontransferability of the no-estab- 
lishment clause must be pondered along with Professor 
O’Neill’s further contention that neither due process nor the 
word “liberty” can ever be used validly by Federal courts to 
declare state and local actions unconstitutional because un- 
reasonable, or in violation of liberty except in the instance 
of liberty from bodily restraint. 

This theory, it must be admitted, runs counter to views 
commonly accepted in Catholic circles in the past about the 
role of the United States Supreme Court in upholding liberty 
against untoward or unreasonable state and local action. 
While there can be room for argument whether certain 
specific liberties properly fit under the general word “liberty” 
in the Fourteenth Amendment or are postulated by the con- 
cept of its due process clause, it is difficult to believe from 
history or law that the unspecified word “liberty” can embrace 
only freedom from bodily restraint, or that the concept of due 
process could not forbid a state to set up a preferential 
religious orthodoxy. Even Professor Corwin, whom Professor 
O’Neill quotes with approbation, admits that the no-establish- 
ment clause may be transferred from the First to the Four- 
teenth Amendment provided that it is transferred to the word 
“liberty.” It may be added, following the lead of Twining v. 
New Jersey and Powell v. Alabama, that the no-establishment 
clause may be transferred if it is found to be inherent in the 
concept of due process. 

It should be admitted that the Supreme Court has not 
always proved in detail its contention that what is clearly 
unreasonable in relation to life, liberty and property is against 
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due process, or proved too consistently or clearly just what 
liberties of the Bill of Rights are part of the unspecified term 
“liberty” in the Fourteenth Amendment. But the failure of 
the court to do this clearly and consistently does not prove 
that a good case cannot be made out for making specific the 
general word “liberty” in the Fourteenth Amendment. And 
it should be pointed out that all these specific liberties need 
not come from the first eight amendments. There are other 
valuable liberties, as Mr. Justice McReynolds indicated in his 
exposition of “liberty” in Meyer v. Nebraska: 


Without doubt, it [liberty] denotes not merely freedom from bodily re- 
straint but also the right of the individual to contract, to engage in any 
of the common occupations of life, to acquire useful knowledge, to marry, 
establish a home and bring up children, to worship God according to the 
dictates of his own conscience, and generally to enjoy those privileges long 
recognized at common law as essential to the orderly pursuit of happiness by 


free men. 


To keep a spurious liberty from religious influence on 
public affairs out of the Fourteenth Amendment, Professor 
O’Neill favors an interpretation of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment that would deny Federal judicial protection to liberties 
which a Catholic and an American would obviously favor— 
freedom of expression, fairness of trial, freedom to educate, 
freedom to conduct private and religious schools. 

Thus there exists a vast difference between the two develop- 
ing schools of Catholic commentators on the recent Supreme 
Court decisions concerning busses and released time. Both 
schools believe the meaning of the no-establishment clause 
has been historically distorted. Professor O’Neill speaks for 
those who deny the constitutional possibility and desirability 
of any transfer of a liberty content from the Bill of Rights 
or elsewhere to the concept of due process or to the general 
word “liberty” in the Fourteenth Amendment. There are 
others who believe that the more basic concepts of liberty, 
whether found in the Bill of Rights or elsewhere, are trans- 
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ferable and should be transferred to the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. They cannot assume responsibility for the failure of 
the Supreme Court to expound its theory of transfer more 
cogently and more consistently, or to be in closer harmony 
concerning the concrete content of those liberties that may be 
transferred. But they do uphold the process whereby the 
language of the Fourteenth Amendment has served as a means 
of outlawing state and local actions unreasonable in their 
substance or procedure, and has afforded a shelter for a con- 
cept of liberty broader than freedom from bodily restraint. 
A choice is open to American Catholics. They can accept 
the theory of Professor O’Neill, which sterilizes the power 
of the Supreme Court to protect against untoward state action 
at least our basic liberties, or they can work to retain judicial 
protection for these basic liberties. In the first theory, liberty 
is not wholly without protection. There is the protection of 
state courts and the protection, such as it is, of the political 
process. The second theory retains these two, and adds the 
vindication of liberty by the Supreme Court. The Supreme 
Court is not infallible. It has, we must admit, a spotty record 
in its due process decisions. The. Everson and Champaign 
cases illustrate this. But the following alternatives must be 
faced. One is to deny the very possibility of supplying this 
judicial vindication of liberty. The other is to continue this 
power and to follow the lead of the Administrative Board of 
the American Catholic hierarchy in its November, 1948, 
statement. “We, therefore, hope and pray that the novel inter- 
pretation of the First Amendment recently adopted by the 
Supreme Court will in due process be revised. To that end 
we shall peacefully, patiently, and perseveringly work.” Many 
do not understand this statement to contain any intimation 
that the power of the Supreme Court should be contracted. 
Before it is urged, its consequences to life and to property as 
well as to liberty should be thoughtfully pondered. 
Boston College. JAMEs L. BURKE. 
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PRINCIPLES OF COLONIAL GOVERNMENT 


T IS illuminating to read certain volumes of Garneau’s 
Histoire du Canada in connection with the current pro- 
ceedings of the Trusteeship Council of the United Na- 

tions. This Council is trying by peaceful processes to resolve 
the existing colonial areas of the world into self-governing 
nations; the history of Canada in the first half of the nineteenth 
century is the history of such a process." The Canadians in 
that period obtained by politics the independence which the 
Americans had obtained by revolution. The full reversal of 
the Declaratory Act of 1766, however, was not obtained until 
the enactment by Parliament of the Statute of Westminster in 
1932. 

Certain principles of colonial government assert themselves 
in these experiences in the North American continent which 
are very valuable. It is questionable whether a colony with 
race, custom and religion differing from those of the imperial 
power will ever have respect and justice from the latter. The 
history of French Canada under British rule was the history 
of the applied prejudice and bigotry of the colonial ministry. 
This lasts as late as the last pages of Garneau’s history, in 
which he reports the contents of Lord Durham’s report made 


to the ministry in 1839: 

Lord Durham disait .. . il s’était attendu a trouver un gouvernmement en 
lutte avec un peuple, et il avait trouvé deux nationalités se faisant la guerre au 
sein d’un méme état, non pas une guerre de principes, mais une guerre de 
races: l’une eclairée, active, entreprenant; l’autre ignorante, inerte et aveugle- 
ment soumise a des chefs qui suivaient d’étroits préjugés (IX, 114). 

This prejudice, as do all prejudices in politics, led to a grave 
mistake in government. Lord Durham’s report did not recog- 
nize the real problem, namely, that lower Canada and upper 
Canada had both reached that impasse in halfway self-govern- 
ing colonies which the American colonies reached in 1770. 

It is impossible for a nation to be governed when its legis- 


1HIsTOIRE DU CANADA. Par Francis Xavier Garneau. Huitiéme edition par Hector 
Garneau. Vols. V-VI. Montreal: Editions de |’Arbre, 1944-46. 
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lative branch and executive branch are responsible to two dif- 
ferent publics. Under the Constitution of lower Canada settled 
in 1793, the Governor and his appointed Council were respon- 
sible to the British cabinet and through them to the electorate 
of Great Britain, whereas the Colonial Assembly was elected 
by and responsible to the people in the colony. Disputes be- 
tween the Assembly and Council over laws on which the latter 
had a negative could not be resolved by appeal to the voters, 
as they appealed to two different sets of voters. The separation 
of powers is workable only where an election can decide the 
contest between executive and legislature. 

This developed in French Canada and upper Canada, as 
it had in Massachusetts in Thomas Hutchinson’s time, into a 
struggle by the elected assembly to contro] the administration 
by controlling their salaries. The veto by Lord Gosford, the 
Governor of lower Canada, of this legislation, and the refusal 
of the Canadian electorate to repudiate their representatives, 
resulted in the suspension of the legislature of lower Canada 
in 1839. 

At this stage in Canadian affairs Garneau writes very much 
in the vein of John Adams in the Novanglus papers of 1775. 
With keen penetration the Canadian comments: 


Le sort des colonies préoccupe les politiques et les historiens de 1’Angleterre, 
"mais ni ses historiens, ni ses hommes d’Etat ne peuvent s’affranchir assez de 
leurs antiques préjugés pour porter un jugement impartial sur ce qu’il faudrait 
faire a fin de conserver l’intégrité de l’empire. De quelque maniére qu’on 
envisage cette question, la solution parait bien difficile. L’Angleterre ne peut 
permettre a ses colonies d’exercer la méme influence sur son gouvernement que 
les provinces qui la constituent elle-méme, ni donner 4 leurs députés le droit 
de siéger dans le parlement impérial en nombre proportionné a la population, 
car il viendrait un temps ou la représentation totale du Canada et de toutes 
les autres colonies excéderait celle de la métropole. Cette conséquence neces- 
saire montre la force des obstacles que rencontre le régime colonial 4 mesure 
qu’il vieillit et que les populations s’accroissent. La séparation parait donc 
inéluctable, malgré le désir que l’on peut encore avoir de part et d’autre de 


éviter (VII, 218). 


Edmund Burke in his speech on Conciliation with the Col- 
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onies in 1775 concluded that at this stage the Home Govern- 
ment has a choice of three modes of action: either to give the 
colony independence, or to suppress its elective body, or to 
unite it parliamentarily with Great Britain as was done in 
the case of Scotland. 

The British Ministry did none of these things in 1840. They 
deluded themselves into believing that this real constitutional 
. problem was a simple racial question in lower Canada. They 
ignored the fact that Mackenzie King had led a parliamentary 
opposition in upper Canada as determined as that of Joseph 
Papineau in lower Canada, and that both colonies had broken 
into armed revolt in 1837 over this unsolved question of gov- 
ernor-legislature impasse. | 

The Ministry instead devised the union of lower and upper 
Canada under an appointed Governor and Council, and one 
Assembly in which each colony would have equal representa- 
tion, thus assuring an English Canadian majority in the legis- 
jature. The act of union was consented to in advance by upper 
Canada. In lower Canada, whose constitution had been sus- 
pended in 1839, only the Council appointed by the Governor 
consented to the union. 

The French Canadian attitude toward this Act of 1840, 
and the policy which brought it about, was well expressed by 
Lord Gosford, one of those Governors of French Canada 
whose sympathy toward its population arose from a real 
knowledge of its people. When the Bill was before the House 
of Lords, Garneau quotes him as saying: 


Convaincu de |’exactitude de ce que je viens de dire, je ne puis m’empécher 
de regarder la réunion des deux provinces comme un acte des plus injustes et 
des plus tyranniques: car elle va priver la province inférieure de sa constitu- 
tion, pour le fait de quelques hommes mal intentionnés, et la livrer, en noyant 
la population francaise 4 ceux qui, sans cause, lui ont montré tant de haine. 
Ce projet de loi porte cela en effet. Vous donnez a trois ou quatre cent mille 
habitants la méme représentation qu’au Bas-Canada, dont la population est 
d’au moins sept cent mille ames: et ensuite vous imposez la dette de la province 
supérieure laquelle excéde, dit-on, un million de livres sterling, 4 une province 
qui n’a encore aucune dette. Peut il y avoir rien de plus contraire a la loi 
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de l’équité? Je le repéte, et j’y insiste, tout cela, tout cet arrangement est 
le fruit d’une intrigue mercantile. J’affirme que la population frangaise désire 
et veut vivre sous notre protection, dans notre alliance: et que la majorité 
des habitants des deux Canadas est opposée a |’union .. . et je ne puis consentir 
a une mesure suggerée, je le crois en conscience sur de faux avis et fondés sur 
l’injustice.... (1X, 136). 

The history of Canada in the years following these last pages 
of Garneau’s History, which takes the reader only to 1840, 
shows how little peace there is in a nation whose constitution 
is imposed upon it without its consent. It was not until the 
Act of Confederation of 1867 that the situation was squarely 
faced. 

There are two final observations to be drawn from Gar- 
neau’s work. One is of the greater liberality. of American 
politics, and its ultimate reflection in the governments of 
Europe. As early as 1809 Trois Riviéres elected a Jewish 
representative to the assembly. The legislature was dissolved 
for insisting that he be seated against the then law of Great 
Britain which had not enfranchised Jews. In 1831, lower 
Canada finally achieved the consent of the Crown to admitting 
Jews to civil and political rights. Several decades later Great 
Britain followed suit. The North American colonies intro- 
duced liberalism in its political sense into the politics of the 
West, by the sheer necessity of a common government of 
those nationals of many nations which had settled as neigh- 
bors. 

The other is the desire of a people to keep its customs, re- 
ligion and ways of life, and the nice calculation in politics by 
which it will choose that course which will assure its preserva- 
tion of these values. Garneau thus neatly sums up the whole 
reason why French Canada never seized the several opportuni- 
ties for independence which lay in joining her southern neigh- 
bor: “Le premier voeu des Canadiens était de conserver leurs 
usages et leur nationalité: ils ne pouvaient désirer l’annexion 
aux Etats-Unis, car l’annexion serait le sacrifice de ces choses 
qui leur sont si chéres” (IX, 53). 


Queens College. JOSEPHINE M. PISANI. 
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THE UN-MARXIAN SOCIALIST 

ATHER de Lubac’s study of Proudhon is addressed to 
FE: world searching for a vital, contemporary humanism.’ 

More immediately, its intended audience is the Catholic 
world. Father de Lubac aims to delineate, by a study of 
Proudhon’s conception of moral man in the temporal order 
of here and now, the essential requisites of a humanism com- 
mensurate to our needs. 

Proudhon is of interest because he occupies, in a way, a 
contrasting, and perhaps complementary, position among the 
world’s moralists, to that of which Edmund Burke is the great 
advocate. Burke was a realist. He conceived of men as the 
creators and molders of the institutional world by which their 
true human nature is sustained in the order of existence. He 
had a profound understanding of the nature of society and 
of social institutions as they are related to man’s conquest of 
the natural order, both externally and in his own being. He 
conceived of man’s nature as comprising human and “divine” 
elements which, since man is a moral being, are linked through 
his “accountability.” As such, man is a “rational” being acting 
by principle. As an ideal, set in terms of practical conduct, 
this was expressed best in Burke’s criterion of “prudence.” 

Proudhon was an idealist. He had the peasant’s and the 
worker’s faith in man’s nature. He saw man the revolutionary, 
the pursuer of high aspirations, the creature whose insurgent 
spirit had torn a realm of liberty from the necessity of nature 
and the tyranny of society. He saw that social institutions tend 
to become endowed with a life of their own, for which those 
having vested interests in them claim an authority over men. 
Institutions are, therefore, ever becoming the very objects with 
which man’s eternally aspiring, transcending will to liberty 
is at war. For Proudhon, man’s nature is a palaestra of anti- 
nomic forces which the activity of his conscience constantly 
impels him to bring into equilibrium. This motivation, as the 


1THeE UN-MARXIAN SocIALIsT. A Study of Proudhon. By Henri de Lubac, S.J. 
Translated by R. E. Scantlebury. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1948. Pp. xvi, 304. $3.50. 
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ideal, he called Justice. As an activity it is what he meant by 
the “revolution.” Proudhon was inspired by a vision of man’s 
moral “nature.” He conceived of it as the very root of man’s 
dynamic social being. 

It is this conception that justifies a serious consideration 
of his thought. But beyond this, insofar as Proudhon con- 
ceived that the “revolution” was to be the fulfillment of Chris- 
tianity, his work merits attention as a moral critique of nine- 
teenth-century Catholicism and as an expression of that 
specific hunger of modern man which is a challenge of our 
age to the Church. 

In the first place, Father de Lubac undertakes to prove that 
Proudhon was not only sincerely honest but was justified in 
some of his criticisms. When seen in the light of the political 
Europe of 1815-48, “Catholicism, Capitalism and Govern- 
ment” did have the appearance of being united in a complot 
which was antagonistic to man’s moral nature by erecting— 
as against his free will and conscience—the dogma of au- 
thority. 

Proudhon’s justification is obvious as regards the world of 
politics in which “Restoration,” “Legitimacy,” the “Concert” 
and a “Holy Alliance” had emerged as practical working 
ideas. It is pertinent, however, to observe of his doctrine of 
“anarchism” that, while it was fundamentally but an extension 
of the economic and moral principles of Adam Smith to the 
whole of man’s political life, the “mutualism” upon which it 
was to be based was in reality an aspect of man’s moral nature 
in action. It was not just a doctrine of political Jatssez-fatre. 

In the case of Capitalism, the whole of that against which 
Proudhon was in rebellion is best summarized in the passage 
of Bastiat in which he declared that governmental charity 
was morally wrong because “it would take from comfort the 
complexion of reward, and from distress the complexion of 
punishment, which the nature of things has stamped upon 
them.” 

Then, as Father de Lubac is very careful to prove, it was 
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out of Proudhon’s association with Father Bergier that he 
came to understand, though wrongly, that the Church taught 
that God is the Author of morality in a way that made it seem 
as if God’s Authority takes the place of conscience just as 
revelation takes the place of reason. 

Proudhon’s rebellion was, at least, understandable. But, 
since he conceived that, in man’s nature and in society, the 
“divine” and the human are in an antinomic relationship and 
that God was to be understood as the Absolute upon Whom 
the whole structure of authoritarianism depended it was but a 
step—in terms of the dialectics of humanity—to the concep- 
tion that, as regards human nature—insofar as it is dynamic— 
“God is Evil.” But that Absolute, as he saw it, had about it 
the unhealthy aroma of predestination, necessity, and fate. So 
he erected another in its place. Authority was replaced by 
justice, necessity by motivation. It was at once “conscience” 
and “revolution.” Indeed he sometimes refers to conscience, 
immanent in the race, as God! 

Proudhon was, therefore, no atheist. He was, in fact, 
equally far from being a communist. He was an anti-theist 
indeed, insofar as he deduced that theism implied a fatalistic 
“naturalism.” But he was an anti-atheistic humanist as well, 
to the extent that he perceived that, with Marx and Bakunin, 
such humanism was becoming a false religion. Burke would 
have been delighted to hear Proudhon denounce that “Jaco- 
binic and jingo democracy .. . the last fortress of despotism.” 
He might, perhaps, even have understood Proudhon’s rebel- 
lion against the idealization of the “community.” “The com- 
munity is death,” he declared, “the death of the ego.” In an 
understandable revolt against the submergence of individuality 
in a false authoritarianism it is an indication of his intelligence 
that he was equally in rebellion against a submerging of the 
personality in the community. The robust sanity of his posi- 
tion was revealed in a glorification of the family which “is 
not a burden which puts a stop to self-sacrifice and action; on 
the contrary, it is the target which steadies us and gives us will. 
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power.” But it was in his understanding of the human value 
and the spiritual function of work that he pointed out to us 
a forward step. He had put his finger upon what is possibly 
the solution to the problem of a modern, dynamic asceticism 
without which no real contemporary humanism is possible. 

In the second place, Father de Lubac undertakes an analysis, 
in the light of the teaching of the Church, of the inner mean- 
ing and significance of Proudhon’s thought. This leads to a 
series of revealing considerations. First, his anti-theism was 
not merely, nor even primarily, an anti-authoritarianism. Its 
essence was, rather, an anti-otherworldliness, an emphasizing 
of the temporal function of religion. Second, Proudhon’s con- 
ception of conscience, as the active principle of human nature, 
had led him to a deep understanding of the nature of the 
human soul. And, moreover, his conception of Justice, as it 
relates to the individual active human “conscience,” has a 
demonstrable similarity to the Catholic conception of Divine 
Love as manifest in the life of a Christian. Third, in ruling 
out “otherworldliness” he had, in effect, made God immanent 
in humanity and in men, but his conception of Immanence 
was but an overemphasis upon God considered as the “means,” 
to His virtual exclusion as the “end,” of “human” activity. 
Indeed, this idea of _Immanence—as Justice, or the impulse 
to antinomic equilibrium—seems to have been but a transla- 
tion, however incomplete, into the terms of man’s temporal 
existence, of the dualism implied in the Christian aspiration 
for the Divine. Lastly, in this translation and in his concep- 
tion of the religion of “revolution,” Proudhon had, to the 
extent that he discloses modern man’s emerging consciousness 
of his inner dynamism, unveiled a vision of the meaning and 
significance of the great historic Christian dialectic which is 
at work in man. 

In conclusion and as a “critique” of Proudhon’s position, 
Father de Lubac has this to say of the Catholic teaching: 


Here the dualism still exists between means and ends, between path and 
terminus. To dispel Proudhon’s objections, we. should have, besides, a clear 
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vision of the immanence of the terminus in the path, and of the hidden com 
munity of structure between the means and the end. The Christian who 
understands Christ’s command will find no difficulty in seeing this: “You are 
to be perfect, as your heavenly father is perfect.”” According to this command, 
the perfection to be acquired by man is not only the means offered -to him 
so that he may one day attain to the divine union: it consists in resembling 
God here and now. For it is summed up in charity, which is itself the 
definition of God’s Being. . . . To believe that— . . . —is to believe, more 
even than Proudhon . . . in Justice as an absolute. It is to believe it in a 
more forthright way, in the only way which is fully consistent, by making it 


eternal. 


Institutionally, there is a deep-lying functional interrela- 
tionship, necessary to the very nature of man, between Con- 
servatism and the Church. But, spiritually, the kinship lies 
between Revolution and Christianity. As Burke will help us 
toward an understanding of the one, so Proudhon, rightly in- 
terpreted, may teach us to comprehend the other. 

St. Francis College, Brooklyn. ELDON M. TALLEY. 
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Nonobjective Thinking in 
Economics 


FRIEDRICH BAERWALD 


century, the world scene is dominated by fear. People 

all over the world still feel insecure. They distrust 
even that precarious stability which has been re-established 
in the postwar era. This widespread feeling of fear in a period 
in which there is at least no major military conflict is in sharp 
contrast to the great courage that ordinary people all over the 
world have shown in the recent war when they were exposed 
to immediate deadly hazards of modern conflict. In the midst 
of all these dangers they were able to maintain and even in- 
crease cooperation and mutual assistance. They carried on 
with their assigned tasks and did not yield to despair. This 
brings into bold relief the fundamental paradox of our modern 
age: people succeed in remaining rational under the impact of 
an emergency threatening loss of life and limb, but they are apt 
to become irrational under social tensions brought about, not 
by immediate physical dangers, but by the clash of seemingly 
irreconcilable social and economic systems. Far from trying to 
face up to this situation and to master all resources of the spirit 
and the mind to find a way out, they permit themselves to lapse 
into a defeatist attitude of helplessness in which they await a 
new catastrophe. 

This prevalence of rational behavior after a political disas- 
ter has happened in the form of a world war, and of irrational 
behavior before it happens is the most serious symptom of the 
basic cultural lag in our modern world. Technological pro- 
gress has long ago outrun our ability to deal prudently with 
the social situations arising from this breath-taking develop- 
ment. The release of atomic energy has merely underscored 
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the fact that we have failed completely to equate our under- 
standing and mastery of the forces of nature with our com- 
prehension and handling of social problems. It is highly 
significant that the nuclear physicists who have a deep insight 
into the implications and potentialities of their recent discov- 
eries are the most vocal among those demanding that more 
time and money be allocated to social research. 

But it would be erroneous to assume that the gap between 
physics and politics can be closed merely by an extension of 
current research methods. It is necessary to re-examine the 
validity of the contemporary style of thinking about society 
and especially its economic aspects. No progress can be made 
unless we go back to the origins of our current thought habit 
of stereotyping ideas in terms of opposing economic “systems.” 
Since we are living in a world torn by ideological strife it 
has become imperative to ask: What is an ideology? What is 
the pattern of a society dominated by ideological concepts and 
policies? What is the ideological content in economic think- 
ing? Once these issues have been clarified it would be possible 
to re-establish economics on a nonideological basis and to pro- 
ceed from there in an attempt to liberate mankind from the 
fallacies and dangers inherent in all ideological systems of 
thought and action. 


I 


History cannot be comprehended with the one-dimensional 
concept of the class struggle. It is a record of continuous 
strife in which conflicting religious beliefs, national, personal 
and material interests have all played their part in shaping the 
course of events. But it would be a mistake to classify past 
struggles as “ideological conflicts.” ‘This is particularly true 
of wars waged in the past for real or ostensible religious rea- 
sons. A religious belief is never ideological, because it is 
oriented toward ultimate ends transcending the social world. 
It is always centered on salvation and never seeks it in a par- 
ticular arrangement of social and economic conditions. As 
long as a society is dominated by a living faith in a super- 
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natural order, ideologies cannot develop. They arise only 
when religious beliefs begin to weaken, ultimate meanings 
become blurred and signposts for orientation in times of stress 
are either turned in a wrong direction or are removed alto- 
gether. Once this development has set in, the social world 
becomes the only possible locale of values and objectives. In- 
asmuch as people cannot operate effectively even on a day-to- 
day basis without experiencing a sense of direction and 
meaning, the void opening in a secularized world must be 
filled at least by a substitute. Ideologies are a response to this 
quest for new certainties. They try to satisfy it by claiming 
to offer a complete explanation of the structure of the social 
world, the basic forces of its operation and the laws of its 
development. In this way they attempt to build up a frame- 
work within which the role of the individual, his functions 
and expectations become clearly defined. Thus they offer a 
substitute for the emotional security and intellectual certainty 
lost in the trend away from a religious outlook. But in trying 
to make the social world the ultimate universe of meanings, 
ideologies are forced to abandon objectivity. Their systems 
must of necessity become incommensurate with the structure 
of the social world itself and also with all the realities pointing 
beyond it. 

Ideologies therefore are systems of nonobjective thinking. 
Objective thinking addresses itself humbly to the intentional 
object, tries to present it adequately through the intellect and 
limits itself to the proper sphere of the object. Nonobjective 
thinking, driven by an urge to achieve a total insight into a 
world no longer enlightened by Faith, goes beyond the inten- 
tional object offered by the world of reality. It uses facts 
merely as materials to build up a universe of “laws” of his- 
tory, society and economics. This leads to such concepts as 
“stages of historical development” or rigid patterns of “eco- 
nomic systems.” Once this nonobjective style of thinking is 
adopted, real situations no longer appear in their unique 
configuration, but as symptoms and phases of developments 
within an arbitrarily constructed social universe. A genuinely 
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religious person does not expect society or history to supply 
him with ultimate answers to the riddles of existence. Those 
who have lost Faith readily adopt an ideology in the light of 
which the here and now of social situations seems to point to 
final meanings. The ideologist fits all his observations and 
experiences into the ideological framework and applies to 
them his own nonobjective rules of interpretation. ‘Thus 
economic and political events are not any longer viewed as 
they are but as they appear in a preconceived ideological 
scheme. 

Marxism in general and Stalinism in particular are the 
most powerful and dangerous ideological systems of our age. 
But unfortunately it cannot be said that they are the only 
ideologies which distort contemporary thinking about society 
and interfere with the adjustment to the realities of our tech- 
nological era. While it does not seem necessary at present to 
deal any longer with the ideology of National Socialism it is 
well to remind the world which likes to forget about it that 
this political movement was a particularly striking example 
of what can happen when ideological fanatics succeed in get- 
ting hold of modern instrumentalities of power. 

In all fairness to these two most notorious ideologies of the 
twentieth century it must be stated that they had forerunners 
in our modern world. In fact, even now, misguided attempts 
are being made to fight communism, not on the firm ground of 
religious conviction and a sincere belief in the value of free 
government but with the blunted weapon of a rival ideology. 
In order to obtain a deeper insight into the dangers caused by 
the freezing of politics and economics into such ideological 
patterns it is necessary to examine further the relations between 
ideologies and the social structure. 


IT 
Ideologies are not only “of this world,” they are about it. 


Because history and society form the horizon of their per 
spective, they can become articulate only through an interpre- 
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tation and evaluation of the immediate social situation in 
which they originate and operate. They are most likely to 
arise in a crisis in which established social institutions and 
traditional techniques cease to function efficiently and become 
incapable of producing new constructive solutions. In such a 
situation, it is indeed necessary to chart new roads and to 
develop new methods. But the ideological response to an in- 
tellectual and operational breakdown of outworn institutions 
always goes beyond the immediate situation. It tries to in- 
tegrate even purely practical suggestions into a general “world 
outlook.” Soon this Weltanschauung becomes more impor- 
tant than the settling of the real problems at hand. The rea- 
sons for this lapse into nonobjectivity will become clear in the 
following brief typology of ideological behavior. A study of 
the life history of modern ideologies shows that they run 
through three phases: oppositional, revolutionary and reac- 
tionary. 

The phase of opposition is coextensive with the formative 
stage of the ideology. For instance, the ideology of economic 
liberalism arose out of a critique of the mercantile state and its 
policies. Clearly, the end of this system was at hand when the 
French monarchy found itself in a chronic financial dilemma 
and when the success of the American Revolution challenged 
the colonial policies of mercantilism. But from the very be- 
ginning economic liberalism based its demands for free enter- 
prise and free trade on the contention that the social process 
is entirely spontaneous and automatic and that all social prob- 
lems could be solved most satisfactorily if everything was left 
to “nature” and nothing was done to promote welfare through 
purposeful policies. The ideological content of this concept 
of the social world as a well-ordered universe will be examined 
in the next section. Here we are concerned with the change in 
the structure of the ideology as it moves from opposition to 
revolution. Propaganda leads to action and the “heroic” phase 
is at hand. Power is seized often through surrender of the 
representatives of the old regime who have lost confidence in 
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the validity and effectiveness of the system under which they 
have been operating. Thus an opportunity is created for the 
translation of the former opposition program into practice. 
The removal of the structures and policies which had been 
the immediate target of criticism is mostly carried out without 
loss of time and in a spectacular manner. In this phase real 
progress may be achieved. This can again be illustrated with 
the early phases of the era of economic liberalism when, 
through the youthful and vigorous expansion of free enter- 
prise, output and standards of living rose with a speed never 
known before. It is easy to understand why ideologists will 
always attribute the achievements of the “heroic” stage to 
the soundness of the underlying “philosophy” instead of giving 
credit to the technical superiority of some new policies carried 
out during the revolution. In fact a successful revolutionary 
ideology tends to develop an emotional and intellectual fixa- 
tion upon the period and situation of its origin. Soon the idea 
is being accepted that the concepts and methods applied in the 
revolutionary phase are of timeless validity and will always 
bring again the same favorable results. But the commitment 
to the circumstances of the origins of an ideological movement 
goes even further. Every new situation, far from being in- 
terpreted in the light of its objective structure, is considered 
a mere repetition of the problems which arose when the 
ideology was young. Because the ideology, having claimed to 
offer a total explanation of the social world, cannot change, 
the ideologist loses the ability to perceive and understand trans- 
formations in the social structure. Intellectual rigidity sets 
in and the reactionary stage of the ideology develops. This 
phase requires close scrutiny because in it the predominance of 
ideological behavior leaves a deep mark on the social struc- 
ture and creates a precarious social situation. 

This danger to the stability of the social world is brought 
about by the identification of the ideology with the power 
structure, by its alienation from reality and by its growing 
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urge toward militant vindication of its principles precisely in 
proportion to the degree they are losing practical validity. 

ideologies can become predominant in a society only if they 
succeed in gaining strategic power positions. ‘This can occur 
on the economic as well as on the political level. With the 
seizure Of power, what was opposition to the status quo be- 
comes its defense. Irom now on the new situation is to be 
frozen in the interests of those who benefited from the change 
in power. Whereas the demand for change was the dynamic 
torce behind the ideology when it operated on the level of 
Opposition, opposition to change becomes the compelling mo- 
tive behind an ideology once it operates on the level of power. 
At this point a critique of the ideology becomes a challenge 
not only to its theoretical assumptions but to the actual dis- 
tribution of power. This leads inevitably to a deterioration of 
free inquiry and discussion and where the power structure has 
become monolithic, to the enforcement of verbal conformity 
and the suppression of all overt signs of dissent. 

This tension is increased by the growing alienation of the 
ideological leadership from the developments of society. 
Every ideology has its particular rules of interpreting society. 
But in the reactionary phase these rules become rigid. New 
events are immediately interpreted as additional proof of the 
preconceived ideological scheme. The manifold occurrences 
within the steady flow of the social process become secondary 
aspects of the situation. The emphasis is shifted to the over-all 
ideological scheme whose prejudgments assign stereotyped 
meanings to all political and social developments. In this 
way a wide gap opens between ideology and reality. The only 
link between the former and the latter is the possession of 
power on the part of the ideologists and their ability to use its 
instrumentalities for self-perpetuation. 

But in the long run the glaring contradictions between 
ideology and the actual social world cannot any longer be 
concealed. They add to the already prevailing sense of in- 
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security which soon is being overcompensated by a new mili- 
tancy. At this point all the refinements and ambiguities that . 
may have entered the ideology in its earlier phases are being 
dropped and it is restated in its most primitive and aggressive 
terms. The social world is being divided according to a crude 
black-and-white technique and inasmuch as the ideology has 
made it the only world there is, it is in constant danger of 
being converted into a battlefield in which the validity of a 
particular ideology is to be vindicated through the forceful 
elimination of all others. 

Thus it becomes clear that a return to sanity in social rela- 
tions cannot be brought about by matching one ideology with 
another. Unless we liberate the contemporary world from 
ideological thinking and behavior, it will remain in its present 
state of fear and instability. We must turn our attention there- 
fore to that field where ideological infiltrations have been par- 
ticularly forceful. We refer to economics. 


III 


Economic ideologies are centered on the concept of social 
“laws of nature.” ‘These laws are supposed to underlie the 
social process in the same manner in which the law of gravita- 
tion of Isaac Newton conceived the order of the universe. The 
age-old concept of natural law which found its ultimate clari- 
fication in Thomistic philosophy was superseded by the 
mechanistic idea of a law of nature creating, ‘as it were, a so- 
cial physics. 

Natural law is rooted in the dynamics of human nature as 
they arise from its destination to eternal happiness. This 
transcendental aspect of human nature demands recognition 
and support in the here and now of human affairs and insti- 
tutions such as the family and the state. It requires the estab- 
lishment of social and political conditions conducive to the 
common good of mankind but flexible enough to meet chang- 
ing situations. Natural law is intrinsic to society because it 
rises from the exigencies of the persons who are its members. 
But this does not mean that natural law can assert itself auto- 
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matically and independently of human intelligence and action. 
It is only through the agency of human reason that society can 
be made to conform to the demands of natural law. The ra- 
tionality of man enables him to determine at any given moment 
how natural law can be translated into social actions and in- 
stitutions. Thus natural law is at all times a challenge to man 
acting in a social context. It requires ever-renewed initiative 
and unceasing vigilance. 

The shift from natural law to the secularist idea of a social 
law of nature reversed the role of man in the social process. 
He is no longer considered as a conscious, active promoter of 
the common good. On the contrary since these laws of society 
are conceived as extrinsic to human nature the relation of the 
individual to the social process is now being reduced to auto- 
matic participation in a “system” existing of itself and de- 
veloping inexorably according to its own “laws.” 

Thus the ideology of economic liberalism maintains that the 
individual, although never concerned with the welfare of his 
fellow man, is nevertheless promoting it by the simple device 
of serving exclusively his own self-interest. The essence of 
communistic ideology is the assertion that the economic pro- 
cess is passing through successive “necessary” stages of social 
organization following an inherent “dialectical” development 
which is entirely outside human will. 

Different as these two ideologies are in their interpretation 
of the economic process they share the belief that economic 
conditions are shaped by blind social forces operating with an 
inherent necessity. They have in common the conviction that 
it is the purpose of social science to uncover the mode of 
operation of these forces in order to enable society to “con- 
form” to them. For the liberal ideologist this conformity is 
embodied in Jaissez fatre, unbounded confidence in free com- 
petition and the belief that economic disturbances produce 
automatically a trend leading back to recovery. For the com- 
munist this conformity consists in a social behavior anticipat- 
ing the inevitable collapse of capitalism and the preparation 
for the certain coming of communism through techniques of 
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propaganda and terror carefully adjusted to the various stages 
of economic development. 

More specifically, in its liberal version the ideology of the 
social law of nature appears as the principle of the “harmony 
of interests’; in its communist version it assumes the form of 
the doctrine of “class struggle.” 

A close examination of liberal and socialist writings will 
reveal to the unbiased student that the validity of these prin- 
ciples is merely assumed. Nowhere can we find a proof of 
these doctrines. In every case the alleged social law of nature 
is inferred from particular economic situations. It is never 
established directly; it is always arrived at by generalization. 

Liberal economics asserts, but does not prove, that the me- 
chanism of self-adjusting prices and profits can bring about 
an equilibrium for the market system as a whole. It disregards 
completely the fact that the economic system is part of the 
social process which moves through a continuum of social 
space and time to always new situations which have no in- 
herent tendency toward a balance of all factors. It is deeply 
significant that some of the best economic liberals specifically 
reject the idea of viewing the economic system within a 
broader social context and prefer to study it under the assump- 
tion that it is “autonomous.” 

The key word for the Marxist doctrine of the class struggle 
is “exploitation.” Now it can hardly be denied that the social 
conditions resulting from the early phases of the industrial 
revolution were deplorable. They supplied Marx and Engels 
with ample factual material. But these facts do not add up 
to an exploitation theory. If exploitation means anything at 
all economically, it is the denial to the workers of wages 
commensurate to their contribution to the value of production. 
Exploitation must soon lead to a chronic deficiency of demand 
and to the collapse of the system based on it. Since “capital- 
ism” survived the formulation of the exploitation theory for 
about three generations even in Western Europe, the nonob- 
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jective purely ideological character of this Marxist concept 
has been revealed by the economic development itself. 

But while neither the doctrine of the harmony of interest 
nor that of the class struggle can be taken seriously as economic 
theories, they become meaningful when they are considered 
as economic ideologies. 

The formative, oppositional phase of economic liberalism 
coincided with the objective need to end over-regimentation. 
However, a critique of bureaucratic economic management 
and of the restriction and stifling of progressive initiative is 
one thing; it is quite another to bolster up the demand for a 
free-enterprise economy of the liberal type with the affirma- 
tion that only such a system is natural and that everything 
standing in its way is against nature. But it was precisely this 
line of reasoning which gave economic liberalism that intel- 
lectual and propagandistic pull needed to carry it from its 
oppositional phase through the successful revolutions of the 
middle classes to the capture of power and prestige. 

Once economic liberalism became the predominant credo of 
its time it identified itself closely with the existing economic 
power structure. It became a defense mechanism for the 
actual distribution of income. Furthermore it viewed periodic 
depressions as natural and therefore inevitable, adopting to- 
ward them a “do-nothing” policy and viewing their social 
implications as some sort of an economic mechanism bringing 
about the survival of the fittest. It is true that later develop- 
ments in liberal economic theory did much to offset these crude 
naturalistic concepts. But the damage was done and the 
primitive ideological thought patterns became deeply in- 
grained in modern society and were made the basis of busi- 
ness opinion and public policy. 

The idea that the actual distribution of income is the result 
of purely economic developments is embodied especially in 
the early “sacrifice” theories of the formation of capital. 
Wealth was attributed solely to the virtue of thrift whereas 
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poverty was considered as caused by the improvidence of those 
without sufficient self-control to save part of their income. The 
purely ideological character of this theorem stands out boldly 
once we realize that these distribution doctrines prescinded 
completely from the fact that the modern free-enterprise sys- 
tem was not created overnight out of a social vacuum but that 


it incorporated in it many elements of the preceding feudal - 


order and the long accumulation of social and economic in- 
equalities. ‘The later development of the modern economic sys- 
tem did much to lessen the impact of these conditions but it did 
not and could not create those “pure, natural” conditions un- 
der which all people participating in economic activities are 
entering the market on absolutely equal terms. However, only 
if such a state of affairs had ever existed would the liberal 
doctrine of distribution have any merit as a theory. As it is, 
it is merely an ideology. 

The later version of the liberal theory of distribution, the 
specific productivity doctrine, is far more refined. But it suf- 
fered from the handicap of claiming validity only under the 
assumptions of perfect competition and an unchanging over- 
all situation. That is to say, it did not explain distribution as it 
is but as it would be if certain ideal conditions were met. In- 
asmuch as the actual economic system showed no tendency to 
conform with them, the policy suggested by the specific 
productivity theory, which confined itself to demanding per- 
fect competition where there was none actually, left the prob- 
lem of distribution untouched. 

The same can be said of the liberal approach to the problem 
of business crises and chronic depressions. It is deeply signif- 
icant for the hold that the ideology of economic liberalism 
gained on modern society that only in the last two decades did 
we witness attempts to formulate countercyclical policies. 
They have not removed from public consciousness the idea 
that there is something inevitable about recurring business 
crises and that while it might be desirable to soften their im- 
pact, there is nothing that can be done about them basically. 
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Thus the ideology of economic liberalism views every con- 
certed effort to save the system from instability with profound 
skepticism and is apt to reject specific remedial action as 
“interference” with the process of normal economic adjust- 
ment. The clamor for the speedy removal of controls so that 
the “law” of supply and demand might again function freely 
was an indication that the root ideas of economic liberalism 
have survived the second World War in this country and 
that they could be used as a weapon to strengthen the power 
position of producers and sellers to the disadvantage of those 
who depended only on income from employment. 

But while economic liberalism continues to be the pre- 
dominant ideology in the United States, the real structure of 
the market shows little resemblance to the ideological dream 
universe of the founders and their twentieth-century epigones. 
Prices, far from being self-adjusting, are administered ; enter- 
prise, no longer individual, is large-scale and impersonal; 
risk-taking has been replaced by careful market research; in- 
centives to convert individual savings into investments are cur- 
tailed not only by high taxes but by the corporate practice of 
retaining a substantial part of profits as business reserves. Last 
but not least, because of the large amount of the national debt 
and a budget which represents no less than 25 per cent of the 
gross national product the government is in the economic pro- 
cess to stay. 

The steady stream of verbalization according to the liberal 
economic ideology which flows through all channels of com- 
munication including “institutional” advertising, in which 
business firms present the public with their views on economic 
issues, has little reference to the system as it is, It is an in- 
dication of the alienation of the ideology from underlying 
realities. 

This gap between the verbal system of economic interpreta- 
tion and the actualities of the market situation is in itself a 
cause of tension and feelings of insecurity. On the one side 
the “system” often identified with the “way of life” is pre- 
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sented as the ultimate answer to the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number; on the other hand the incongruity between 
words and facts induces frantic attempts to reconcile these 
two aspects by the generous use of the crude language of the 
amplifier. This tendency toward unrealism and irrationality 
is strengthened dangerously by the growth of the rival ideology 
of Marxism. 

In the running debate between proponents of “Capitalism” 
and “Communism” a basic aspect is mostly overlooked in the 
heat of the controversy. “Scientific” socialism, at least before 
it became Leninism-Stalinism, was not a theory of a socialist 
economy at all; it was mainly anticapitalism and antieconomic 
liberalism. In its oppositional phase it was therefore pointed 
against the verbal structure of economics as well as against the 
real system of production. But with regard to the latter the 
Marxist analysis applies an extreme version of the social law 
of nature, namely, dialectic materialism, according to which 
the capitalistic system must run its course to the point of its 
collapse and its subsequent inevitable transformation into so- 
cialism. 

The intent of the exploitation theory was to “educate” the 
working class to gain an insight into its real situation pending 
the arrival of the final capitalistic crisis. This fateful event 
was assumed to be the natural result of the inherent irrecon- 
cilable contradictions of the capitalistic system. Again we 
meet a concept of social development taking place of itself 
and fundamentally independent of human action. But where 
economic liberalism left everything to the natural harmony of 
interest, Marxism bases its hope for the coming of socialism 
on the dialectics of the class struggle. Where liberalism put 
its faith into the automatic re-establishment of equilibrium 
after an economic crisis, Marxism viewed successive crises as 
milestones on the road to socialism. Liberalism considered 
the capitalistic system as the most progressive but final phase 
of economic organization. Marxism considered it the next 
to last stage of social development. Both however agreed on 
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the fundamental proposition that there is such a thing as “end 
phase” toward which economic history is moving. Once it is 
reached some sort of an economic millennium will have been 
established. 

As long as Marxism operated merely as a counterideology 
within a system of economic liberalism these two equally fal- 
lacious views could find their outlets through the institutions of 
a democratic society. While ideologists were debating and 
political parties were writing platforms which, fortunately, 
were never carried out fully, the real economic system under- 
went progressive changes which led away from the stereotyped 
patterns of liberalism as well as socialism. It is all-important 
to understand what happened once Marxism ceased to be an 
ideology in its oppositional stage and assumed power in Russia 
under the banner of Bolshevism. With the restoration of 
Russia as a world power, the internal debates between liberal- 
ism and socialism became international and the two rival ideol- 
ogies became identified with distinct political power structures 
and froze into rigid, almost inflexible patterns. What started 
out as a mere deviation from sound thinking in the eighteenth 
century became a world disaster in the twentieth. 


IV 


The present split of the world into two ideological camps 
is a development which was not scheduled in the original 
timetable of Marxist dialectics. Socialism was supposed to 
arrive first in the most advanced capitalist countries such as 
Great Britain and Germany. It was assumed that it would 
come simultaneously in a number of nations all involved in 
the final capitalistic crisis. We know that this did not happen. 
Instead socialism gained political control in one of the least 
industrial and capitalistic countries of the modern world. 
Leninism-Stalinism is basically an attempt to reconcile the 
facts of Russian history and society with the verbal structure 
of Marxism and to introduce communism into a country before 
it had fully developed the capitalistic system. Stalin pro- 
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claimed the principle of building up socialism in one country. 
But the ideological elements of Marxism survived so vigor- 
ously that the Bolshevist leaders could view the coexistence of 
Soviet and noncommunistic systems merely as a temporary 
condition. Adhering to the rigid analysis of social develop- 
ment formulated by Marx they continued to think of the 
“necessary” collapse of the capitalistic system. National So- 
cialism was fitted into this frame of reference although, 
objectively, it never fell under these dialectical categories. 
Moderate socialism is misinterpreted as just another phase of 
capitalistic development mainly because it leaves intact repre- 
sentative government and fundamental political freedoms 
Finally the surviving free-enterprise states are considered as 
being “forced” to resort to new wars in order to postpone the 
final breakdown of capitalism. 

In this interpretation of the social world outside the Soviet 
orbit the increasing rigidity of the communistic ideology and 
its alienation from reality is most apparent. Sincere attempts 
to safeguard free institutions are being translated into the 
Stalinist vocabulary which has for these attitudes only such 
words as “warmonger” and “aggressor.” Thus, the predomi- 
nance of ideological thinking in the Soviet increases tension 
and hostility and weakens the ability to make adjustments as 
circumstances change. 

Now all this is happening in a world in which the great 
communistic bloc is at the same time an alien element and a 
powerful challenge. One of the results of this situation is the 
revival of the ideology of economic liberalism, not so much on 
the level of economics but in the public mind. Communism, 
which started out as a counterideology to economic liberalism, 
has thus succeeded in galvanizing liberalism and in prolonging 
the acceptance of this ideology beyond its natural life span. 
Today these two rival ideologies are reinforcing each other. 
They become more and more uncompromising owing to theit 
identification with strong power structures. Much of the 
fear besetting mankind today is caused by the mutually ex- 
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clusive claim of these ideologies to establish “one world.” But 
one thinks of this world as “communist-democratic,” the other 
as “‘capitalist-democratic.” 

Before the second World War, leading statesmen of the 
Western world, among them Mr. Anthony Eden, rejected the 
idea of an ideological war against the repulsive Nazi system. 
Toward the end of that war, with victory for the allies in 
sight, Mr. Winston Churchill asserted that the war was be- 
coming less and less ideological in character. In fact, the 
official propaganda line, developed especially in this country, 
that the Nazi ideology was merely a contemporary version of 
German nationalism and aggression made it virtually impos- 
sible for the majority of the American people to see clearly 
what was at stake and what policies should be adopted after 
the defeat of Hitler. 

If the North Atlantic Pact or a similar arrangement had 
existed in 1939, the second World War could have been pre- 
vented. Today sufficient evidence has been uncovered showing 
that the German General Staff would have found means to 
block a war against an overwhelming coalition. But ten years 
ago it looked as though Germany was in a position to wage a 
number of short “lightning” campaigns without getting in- 
volved with the United States. 

Today it is impossible for the rulers in the Kremlin to 
maintain such delusions. But while the North Atlantic Pact 
would probably have prevented the second World War, it will 
not of itself prevent a third one. In the meantime the idea of 
ideological involvement in conflict has gained control over 
much larger sections of public opinion. The ideological pres- 
sure of communism has elicited counterpressure. Tension be- 
comes a permanent state of mind, living with a crisis becomes 
a habit and a situation is being created in which a conflict 
could start as it were by a mechanical process of self-ignition. 

This grim outlook is not relieved by the sobering experiences 
of the current postwar period. We know now that it is far 
more difficult to win a peace than to win a war. If for no other 
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reason, this fact alone brings forward with all urgency the 
question whether the trend toward ideological war on the tech- 
nical level of atomic bombs, rockets, jet planes and guided 
missiles can be halted. While we are virtually powerless, this 
side of the Iron Curtain, to bring about a change of mind in 
the Soviet Union, we can nevertheless try to block the road to 
disaster. Once the political and economic structure of the 
Western world has been sufficiently strengthened by the Mar- 
shall Plan and the North Atlantic Pact, there should be a 
turning away from ideological behavior and a return to ob- 
jective thinking in the field of economics and politics, at least 
in the Western world. As long as an important segment of the 
democratic orbit responds to communism ideologically rather 
than realistically it is acting in accordance with the expecta- 
tions of Marxist theorists. Communism cannot be defeated on 
this level. But it can be contained and finally reduced ad 
absurdum by a firm, calm and objective attitude based on 
realities rather than on ideologies. We shall outline briefly 
how we can return to this saner outlook. 


V 


The widely recognized gap between natural science and 
social science has found its counterpart in the ever-increasing 
lag between contemporary economic analysis and popular ver- 
balizations of economic issues. Recent economic research has 
made much of the recent political discussion of economic prob- 
lems obsolete. But unfortunately it has not yet penetrated into 
the more popular sphere. It has not yet been fully realized 
that with the setting up of the National Income Series and the 
continuous studies of the Gross National Product we have 
reached a depth of insight into the ever-changing economic 
proeess which was entirely out of reach of those economists 
who formulated the traditional body of doctrines and involved 
it with the liberal ideology. Today we have as it were an X-ray 
machine for the study of the body economic, but most of our 
talking on economics proceeds as though we had never heard 
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of it. This would never be tolerated in the field of medicine 
but it is entirely respectable for an economist to continue to 
talk in terms of an ideology as though it were valid and con- 
firmed by actual developments. 

This insistence on policies inspired by the obsolete ideology 
of economic liberalism is particularly dangerous when they are 
applied abroad, especially in connection with the Marshall 
Plan and in occupied Germany. A nonobjective approach to 
the problems arising there can easily lead to a collapse of 
these programs. This development would weaken the resist- 
ance to communism precisely as a result of an ideological abuse 
of sound aspects of the European Recovery Program. 

Much damage has already been done. While the physical 
recovery of Europe has proceeded very well in the first full 
year of the Marshall Plan, the participating countries are 
nowhere close to the objective of becoming independent of 
further dollar aid in 1952. The British Government has seen 
this clearly. It therefore proposed to the other participating 
nations a program of austerity, carried out by a substantial 
cut in imports, greater integration of European industries and 
co-ordination of the various national recovery plans into a 
unified scheme. Now, of course, all this requires “planning.” 
At this point, the American desire to achieve European re- 
covery clashed with the equally strong American aversion to 
“interference” with the economic process. The ideology of 
economic liberalism won out, the British Government stood 
alone in its demand for a more realistic policy and the whole 
success of the Marshall Plan was put into jeopardy because 
of a refusal to see things as they are. All this is in sharp con- 
trast to the abundance of factual information on economic 
developments in all countries now readily available to our 
policy-makers. The refusal to recognize facts, even of the 
most obvious type, shows a survival of ideological thought 
patterns within our own sphere which is alarming. 

A similar lack of objective thinking could be noted in the 
western zones of Germany. The money reform introduced 
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there in 1948 was necessary and effective. With the return of a 
sounder currency, the incentives to produce were strengthened 
and output rose speedily at least in the period immediately 
following the money reform. But unfortunately this monetary 
policy was tied in with an untimely restoration of many aspects 
of a “free economy.” As a result the prematurely decontrolled 
prices increased sharply; lack of planning in building con- 
struction led to a flow of investments into theaters, restau- 
rants and other nonessential, but temporarily profitable lines. 
Residential building construction is lagging behind and un- 
employment is increasing. The most disturbing aspect of this 
coupling of money reform with an anachronistic return to the 
policies of economic liberalism in western Germany is the re- 
appearance of social tension in this vital part of Europe. The 
property owners and the profiteers of the black market receive 
far more of the benefits of the current economic recovery in 
Germany than do the millions of workers, employees, bene- 
ficiaries of social security payments and last but not least the 
expellees. 

Already thoughtful Europeans begin to draw comparisons 
between the short-lived boom of the 1920’s when private 
American funds augmented by a credit inflation were over- 
flowing into Europe, and the present “Marshall Plan pros- 
perity.” The end of that former prosperity period helped 
Hitler to gain power contrary to all expectations of the politi- 
cal experts and commentators of that period. It is easy to 
visualize what could happen if the present rate of European 
recovery could not be maintained. 

But such a development cannot be precluded. In fact it is 
probable as long as we insist on making the Marshall Plan, so 
admirable in its basic conception, an instrument for the forci- 
ble reconversion of the European economy into an institu- 
tional structure conforming to the dictates of the ideology of 
economic liberalism. Such an attempt must end in failure 
because the position of Europe in the world which at one 
time made liberal capitalism a vital going concern has 
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changed fundamentally in the course of the history of the 
last thirty years. The impact of these events cannot be elimi- 
nated. The only form in which “capitalism,” as understood 
in this country, could survive in western Europe would be 
as a subsidized system forever relying on outside assistance. 

Here we can see clearly the irrationality inherent in the 
predominance of nonobjective thinking in economics. It is 
not only unrealistic; such a policy is bound to operate at 
rapidly increasing costs and diminishing returns. 

The Marshall Plan, considered in itself, was necessary. It 
provided the material means and the time necessary for a 
rebuilding of the European economy along new lines indi- 
cated by the new factors in the international economic situa- 
tion, by the rapid advance in technology and by the fluidity 
of conditions caused by the collapse of old structures. New 
solutions can be applied without the usual institutional re- 
sistance of established interests. But this time is running out 
now. If we waste the remaining. two years of the Marshall 
Plan in patching up the economic structure of Europe accord- 
ing to the dated blueprint of economic liberalism, this country 
will have spent about twenty billion dollars without having 
rebuilt western Europe in a manner suitable to meet the eco- 
nomic and social pressures of the second half of this century. 

As economic recovery proceeds in western Europe, competi- 
tion among the various nations for European and world mar- 
kets will revive. In their scramble for exports into dollar 
areas, the interests of Great Britain, France and western Ger- 
many are bound to collide. This prospect requires an objec- 
tive, realistic approach to these problems. Instead of dis- 
couraging planning on an international basis for shortsighted 
ideological reasons it should be promoted; instead of breaking 
up efficient large-scale units of production, they should be inte- 
grated into even larger systems, cutting across national boun- 
daries, thus laying the foundations of a new European econ- 
omy, managing its scarce resources jointly and developing 
new. forms of enterprise and international economic coopera- 
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tion. Such a system, if permitted to develop without ideologi- 
cal interference, would defy all attempts to classify it either 
as capitalistic or communistic. It would not fit into the neat 
definitions of economic ideologies. In fact, Europe this side 
of the Iron Curtain could be that part of the world in which, 
through the invention of novel forms of economic manage- 
ment, the sterile alternatives of capitalism and communism 
could be superseded by new solutions. But all this requires 
freedom from ideological entanglements and the resolution 
to stop trying to make the Marshall Plan into a device to 
prove the validity of economic liberalism. Above all it de- 
mands the moral and political courage to restrain those in 
Europe and elsewhere who are interested only in recapturing 
their economic power positions regardless of larger considera- 
tions of European revival. 


VI 


The question has not yet been answered whether the 
Western world under the leadership of the United States will 
muster the intellectual strength and the moral courage to rise 
above the hopeless ideological deadlock of the present world 
situation. —The communists will never be able or willing to 
do so. But therein lies their greatest weakness. They have cut 
themselves off from the heritage of a Christian tradition which 
knows only ideals but no ideologies. The Western nations 
have at least the chance to return to an outlook and a policy 
which is basically Christian and is therefore uncommitted in 
the senseless current conflict of secularist economic ideologies. 

What we need then is Christian statesmanship. It is in- 
spired by an outlook which combines a deep sense of political 
responsibility with an attitude of detachment toward purely 
economic issues and institutions. 

Responsible political action is based on a realistic appraisal 
of the possible wider implications of contemplated policies. 
It looks beyond the immediate problems and tries consciously 
to weigh the balance between seeming short-run advantages 
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and long-run effects. It will at all times strive to retain free- 
dom of action by refusing to yield to the pressure of public 
emotionalism and becoming the prisoner of its own previous 
propaganda and policy. 

Detachment toward purely economic issues and institutions 
does not mean disinterest in economic problems. It implies 
freedom from involvement in ideological prejudices and per- 
sonal or group economic commitments. It indicates the 
realization that economic systems, far from being the focal 
point of political and historical developments, are merely one 
of the means which are being used in the unending task of 
guiding mankind on its precarious way through history. 

Whether Christian statesmanship can be developed in our 
time cannot be foretold here. The odds seem almost too high. 
The spirit of the twentieth century, with its pathological 
concern about economie ideologies and systems, its mass 
civilization and its unprecedented technical opportunities to 
spread propaganda and stereotyped thinking through modern 
means of communication seems to be particularly uncon- 


ducive to the assertion and general recognition of genuine 
political leadership in the great Christian tradition. But at 
no time can we permit ourselves to lose hope. The responsi- 
bility remains and nobody can escape it by striking attitudes 
of despair or cynicism. The present generation has still a 
chance to salvage a situation of which so far it has only made 
the worst. 





Two Organizers of Divinity 
Ernest Renan and John Dewey 


RICHARD MCCLAIN CHADBOURNE 
I 


AKING a religion out of science or aesthetics or 
M humanitarianism is a somewhat vain pursuit that 
first appears in striking forms in the early nine- 
teenth century. For the eighteenth-century philosophes, 
organized religion had been too deadly an enemy to serve as 
a model for anything very constructive; they had been too 
busy eliminating its evil influence to bother imitating its 
virtues. In the reaction that followed, that great explorer 
of sensations, the Viscount of Chateaubriand, was also the 
inventor of a much-needed new technique in thinking about 
religion—in particular, Christianity; one learned from him 
how to absorb the virtues of Christianity without absorbing 
Christianity. In raising the génie of Catholicism, by which 
he meant its cultural contributions, to a cult of its own (for 
the Faith that produced that génie remained unfelt, perhaps 
unshared by him), Chateaubriand sketched a pattern for the 
generations that followed him. I speak particularly of nine- 
teenth-century France because it provides the most luxuriant 
procession of new prophets and new priests bearing new 
gospels and creeds and laying the cornerstones of new 
churches to replace the old. Grotesque and yet touching in 
their way they came: the early socialists declaring solemnly: 
“Aprés Moise et Jésus, Saint-Simon est venu”; Auguste 
Comte dreaming of a new ministry of positivists that might 
somehow slip off the intolerable burden of theological think- 
ing while preserving the blessing of hierarchy; Renan conse- 
crating universities as temples and scholars as priests, and 
for rites, the reading of monographs on philology. 
The religiosity of so many nineteenth-century French 
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thinkers has a definite significance. It would of course be 
simple-minded to conclude from it that aping certain features 
of organized religion invalidates one’s thinking; the socialism 
of Saint-Simon, the positivism of Comte, the comparative 
psychological history (he called it “philology”) of Renan are 
solid contributions to our culture, despite their ill-fitting vest- 
ments and their awkward way of handling incense. Where 
the significance lies, rather, is in the improvement over the 
eighteenth-century or “enlightened” approach to Christian- 
ity; instead of being obliged to tear up the garden rather 
ruthlessly, scattering Gothic cathedrals, monks, and sacred 
canons to the cold winds of rationalism, one may now uproot 
where necessary, destroy sparingly, but above all, transplant 
to new soil. What unlimited constructive possibilities lay in 
this discovery! Some of the values of Christianity are seen 
to be adaptable to secular pursuits having little to do with 
Christianity. Renan, who was largely responsible for popu- 
larizing the new attitude, was fond of measuring the progress 
made from Voltaire to his own day in the criticism of re- 
ligion: Voltaire sniffed out a fraud behind every altar; Renan 
studied patiently the origins of altars and even gave them 
some credit for the survival of idealism in the world. 

[It would seem, from my foregoing emphasis on France, 
that the tendency to revert to more or less orthodox religious 
forms even when filling them with purely secular content is 
a peculiarity of Catholic countries, the result of deeply 
ingrained habits of piety (as in Renan’s famous case) which 
linger on beyond the physical rupture with the Faith. This 
is not wholly true. I should like to examine here a similar 
pattern of thought embodied in a series of lectures delivered 
just over ten years ago in New England by a fairly good 
representative of technocratic Protestant America, John 
Dewey, the founder of Instrumentalism, who, like André 
Gide in France, still survives his greatness. At Yale Uni- 
versity in January, 1934, Dewey presented three lectures of 
the Dwight Harrington Terry Foundation published later 
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the same year with the title 4 Common Faith.’ Though 
this essay (and I shall henceforth speak of it as such) aroused 
a certain amount of controversy at the time it appeared, its 
permanent interest has perhaps never been fully grasped. 
Though it is only eighty-seven pages long, it is probably the 
most ambitious attempt made yet by an American to give a 
religious meaning to a philosophy based primarily on science. 

It may appear a bit superfluous to look for the sources, 
especially foreign bookish ones, of this remarkable essay. 
Above all, it is a personal confession, the record of a seventy- 
five-year-old philosopher’s long experience in feeling out the 
breadth and depth of his philosophy. His “faith” is as Ameri- 
can as the idealism of that other great New Englander, 
Emerson, whom he once called “the first Christian of the 
intellect.” His basic understanding (I prefer to say mis- 
understanding) of religious experience has had no more re- 
mote an origin than Harvard’s William James. The peculiar 
fervor of intellectual piety in which the essay. is steeped 
might, though not necessarily, be traced back to his student 
days, when the German Idealists dominated American 
philosophy classes, especially Fichte and Hegel with their 
traditional assumption that scientists and professors have a 
purer way of worshiping a purer God than do the celebrants 
of rites. Yet I shall be bold and contend that Dewey’s essay 
has an important foreign source that has never, to my knowl- 
edge, been pointed out, one which throws new light on his 
unique form of religiosity. Significantly, it is a work pro- 
duced in that nineteenth-century French climate of religion- 
making described above, and indeed by the most delicate 
artisan of the craft, Renan, in his Future of Science. Thus 
Dewey, by way of Renan, is a distant descendant of Chateau- 
briand, an unconscious inheritor of the technique of trans- 


14 Common Faith (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1934): “Religion versus 
the Religious,” “Faith and Its Object,” “The Human Abode of the Religious 


Function.” 
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planting bits of the genius of Christianity into new and 
totally independent secular wholes. 

Dewey and Renan—is it a sheer tour de force to juxtapose 
the tough-minded chief Instrumentalist from Vermont, the 
“master of the commonplace” as Clarence Ayres called him, 
and the dreamy Breton professor of Hebrew formed, as he 
loved to insist, by priests and women? A strong link, on the 
contrary, connects Dewey with Renan. In December of 1892 
(the year of Renan’s death) and January of 1893, Dewey 
published two articles on the Future of Science in the Open 
Court, a weekly Chicago magazine “devoted to the work of 
conciliating religion with science.’” The driving problem of 
this periodical, thus stated, is worth emphasizing. It is essen- 
tially the one to which Dewey will return forty-two years 
later in his Common Faith. 

Of the several articles on Renan in the Open Court of these 
years, Dewey’s are by far the most valuable; they are prob- 
ably the first piece of important Renan criticism in the 
United States. I say important, but not keen. As a critic of 
Renan, Dewey is both a fragmentary reader and a superficial 
analyst. Being a man whose faith in science, or “knowledge 
from the standpoint of humanity” as Renan defined it, had 
been and indeed was always to be solid, Dewey was pain- 
fully disturbed by Renan’s shift in attitude as it was expressed 
in the long-delayed publication of the Future of Sctence with 
its tired disillusioned preface. Why did Renan’s enthusiasm 
of 1848-1849 freeze into the ironic preface of 1890? Did it? 
Dewey suggests that the uninspiring way of teaching science 
in the schools must have disheartened Renan, or (he is already 
slightly Marxian) that class interests in Renan’s day re- 
stricted the use of science as a social instrument. The real 
explanation, if any is needed, is that Renan in 1890 was an 


2December 29, 1892, “Two Phases of Renan’s Life: the Faith of 1850 and the 
Doubt of 1890,” and January 5, 1893, “Renan’s Loss of Faith in Science,” both later 
reprinted in Characters and Events (1929), I, 18-30. 
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old scholar chilled by the popular election that followed 1848 
(it produced the somewhat dubious Second Empire) and 
sickened by the war of 1870. But is there really any “loss 
of faith” to be explained? In universal education as a leaven 
by which science might .raise the mass of humanity, in the 
“progressive exaltation” of the ragpicker, Renan most cer- 
tainly lost faith, becoming in later life a kind of gentle in- 
tellectual herdsman of the canaille. But science itself re- 
mained for him sacrosanct. Renan must be read as carefully 
as a poet. Like so many of his readers who take him too 
literally, Dewey was dazzled by the sparkling ironic froth 
of Renan’s preface and overlooked the deep rich brew of his 
work. The very publication of the Future of Science forty- 
two years after it was written was a fantastic renewal of faith 
in human progress through science. These solemn resurrected 
thoughts of 1848 (they had never really died; they reappear 
in all his works) —what are they but a powerful indirect way 
of canceling out any number of disillusioned prefaces? 
Renan used this subtle dramatic manner of expressing his 
convictions; half a lifetime spent in reconstructing the history 
of Israel is his way of saying that he really didn’t mean his 
brilliant remark about human history having no more im 
portance than :noss gathered on a stone. 

Dewey’s lack of critical finesse matters little, however. In 
fact. it helps. Had he been a sophisticated critic, particularly 
a French critic, of Renan’s raw masterpiece, he would in- 
evitably have concluded on a pirouette about its lack of form 
and polish. What we have instead in his articles is naive 
enthusiasm. Perhaps no other work in French literature 
stands so exclusively on the lonely innocent strength of its 
ideas. Dewey’s immediate invigorating contact with these 
ideas is especially noteworthy. In 1892 he is not yet an in- 
strumentalist, the Instrumentalist. He is still in the process 
of forming his philosophy. The Future of Science takes on 
the unexpected interest of being one of the sources, less im- 
portant no doubt but still in company with Charles Peirce 
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and William James, of a philosophy often thought of as char- 
acteristically American. 

What are the ideas that Dewey especially admired in 
Renanr First, the great service rendered by the Frenchman 
in applying the Hegelian notion of the Absolute to the science 
of philology—in other words, making a working “law of 
historic growth” out of an esoteric “dialectic unfolding of 
the Absolute.” Dewey was grateful to Renan for this de- 
velopment out of their common ancestor Hegel; he was to go 
even further than Renan away from an a priori metaphysics 
in the direction of empirical thinking. Then, Renan’s visions 
stirred him. He cannot quote enough of this epic (the 
eighteenth-century epic of Progress, essentially) of humanity 
progressing toward a goal of perfect earthly happiness, evolv- 
ing ever-greater rational powers of which it becomes ex- 
hilaratingly more conscious. This is all, of course, the sub- 
stratum of instrumentalism. Renan’s most specifically “in- 
strumentalist” contribution to Dewey’s thought is the idea of 
science as a°“social motor,” a technique by which men de- 
liberately control and guide social events, as they first at- 
tempted to do in 1789. 

But no mere ideas can compare in strength with the total 
overwhelming impression of a new faith that the work made 
upon Dewey. Renan converted him to the faith that science 
can fully replace the “illusions” of Christianity with the 
realities of rationally controlled knowledge. Renan revealed 
to him that science need no longer oppose religion; it zs re- 
ligion; that scientists need no longer be the rivals of priests, 
they are priests. Fichte in Germany, the Saint-Simonians 
and Auguste Comte in France had indeed preceded Renan 
with this idea, and Dewey undoubtedly knew their work. 
Renan appears, however, to have been the most powerful 
transmitter of the new gospel. We have seen that the Open 
Court was devoting itself to spreading the religion of science 
in America. The very number in which Dewey’s second 
article on Renan appeared carried an editorial entitled “The 
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Religion of Science.” ‘‘Whatever science takes away,” Dewey 
wrote, “it is only because it presents us with deeper truth. 
This conception is, indeed, the animating spirit of the book 
(the Future of Science) ; it is so interwoven with the whole 
treatment that I shall only select one or two quotations. ‘The 
man of science is the real ‘custodian of the sacred deposit’; 
‘real religion is the culmination of the discipline and culti- 
vation ot the intelligence;’ . . . ‘hence, science is a religion, 
it alone will henceforth make the creeds, for science alone can 
solve for men the eternal problems, the solution of which jis 
nature imperatively demands.’ ” 

Dewey’s essay on 4 Common Faith which appeared forty- 
two years later represents simply the ideas of 1892, Renanian 
ideas, coming to the surface of his thought after long matura- 
tion. Dewey apparently never wrote another word on Renan 
after the Open Court articles. Much of Renan is alien to 
him: the communion with religious life in archaic forms, 
the vaguely platonic idealism, the “Catholic imagination” as 
Irving Babbitt so well described it, indeed more than 


imagination, the Catholic faith itself lying submerged like 
the kingdom of Ys below his rationalist surface. But 4 
Common Faith marks a return to the Future of Science, a 
correction of its “mystical” vision from the standpoint of a 
more thoroughgoing and precise instrumentalism, but still 
itself a “mystical” vision. 


II 


That Dewey is no narrow positivist of the Comtian variety 
is seen in the central importance he has always given in his 
work to the problem of “science versus religion” or in his own 
words “‘the reconciliation of the scientific view of the universe 
with the claims of the moral life.”* In another more cele- 
brated work, he says, “The greatest dualism which now 
weighs humanity down is the split between the material, the 
mechanical, the scientific and the moral and the ideal.’* This 


3Essays in Honor of William James, p. 63. 
4Reconstruction in Philosophy, p. 173. 
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explains his fascination, in Characters and Events, with the 
generation of Matthew Arnold in England and Renan in 
France, for the same dualism tormented them and inspired 
them; Arnold surveying the gap between science and poetry, 
young Renan stranded between the ideal moral world of the 
seminary and the gigantic impersonal mechanism revealed 
to him by his chemist friend Berthelot. In 4 Common Faith 
Dewey rejects the traditional way of posing the problem of 
“science versus religion,” as a clash of this or that belief. 
There is no doubt, as one of his pages (31) tells us with a 
subtle and kindly dogmatism, that specific beliefs in anthro- 
pology or geology have destroyed his faith in the super- 
natural. He insists none the less that the really significant 
opposition lies in the realm not of beliefs but of “habit, 
method, and criterion.” If I may add'to his penetrating 
analysis a concrete example of my own, the nominal Christian 
(or even paradoxically the “practicing” one often) is ‘in- 
wardly torn apart not by the contradiction between the 
Apostles’ Creed and the quantum theory or psychoanalysis 
(there really is no such contradiction), but by having to give 
himself one hour a week to God and the remaining ones to 
ungodly things ranging from art and education to mechanics, 
business and politics. One hour of the somewhat tedious 
“sacred” and one hundred and sixty-seven of the joyful 
“profane.” 

This surely recalls Renan’s pages in the Future of Science 
urging, in the interest of mental health, a complete destruc- 
tion of the barrier between the domain of the “sacred,” 
guarded by the Church, and that vast area, where men’s truly 
felt and loved values really lie, the “profane.” That there are 
in so-called “Christian” societies two such realms of action 
and that a tragic division separates them, as Renan and 
Dewey both keenly observe, is a fact with which some of the 
finest theological minds are today struggling. Now there 
appear to be two ways of solving the dilemma. One is to 
consecrate all worthy secular activities, to preserve them in- 
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tact while ordering them under the law of God, to make 
them, in other words, sacred in reference to God. This is 
the Christian way. It is, among other things, the raison 
d’étre of Catholic Action and indeed of all the remarkable 
pontifical effort in the last seventy years to create the lay 
priesthood, in economics, in politics, in marriage, in liturgy. 
The other solution is to make secular activities sacred in 
themselves, to remove utterly the distinction between sacred 
and profane. ‘This is Renan’s answer in the Future of 
Science. In A Common Faith it becomes a form of intel- 
lectual trust-busting, the breaking of what Dewey calls “the 
religious monopoly of ideals.” The problem of science versus 
religion is disposed of simply by making science itself a new 
religion. 

How Dewey goes about this is an interesting model in 
the construction of private lay theologies. In the following 
analysis of 4 Common Faith, | should like to point out how 
much of Dewey’s natural theology derives from Renan, 
not so much in individual beliefs, for by 1934 many of them 
had become common currency, but in the manner of com- 
hining them and giving them emotional impact. 

First, Dewey insists that we must abandon belief in the 
supernatural in order to become truly religious. That this 
means abandoning the concept of God in any really transcen- 
dent sense of the word seems never to have disturbed him. 
Now if there is anything which Renan drove into his readers 
it is the denial of the “miracle” as a symbol of supernatural 
life. This negation was one of the rare things he called a 
“certitude” (it is rather a naked one), the “anchor” which his 
thought never for a moment lifted, the dogma reiterated by 
the man who hated all dogmas. True, mere denial of the 
supernatural has become a commonplace since the eighteenth 
century. Among Dewey’s acquaintances there might even 
have been liberal Protestant clergymen willing to adapt them- 
selves to it. Its use in this specific context, however, as part 
of an apology for the religion of science, is particularly 
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Renanian. Furthermore, Dewey bases his denial on grounds 
identical with those of Renan. What believers today at- 
tribute to “supernatural” origin, he asserts, will some day be 
explained as “natural”; as for primitive peoples, they recog- 
nized no such dichotomy of events, having had no conception 
of “natural law” (see pp. 31 and 44). Underlying these as- 
sertions is the same quiet firm confidence of Renan that some 
day all “miracles” will be explained, all veils torn away from 
the faces of the mysterious. 

Having removed the object of faith from a supernaturally 
existent reality he no longer believes demonstrable, Dewey 
places it, as Renan had done before him, in human ideals. 
Let us not worship “God” (not yet, but Dewey will shortly 
revive the word) but justice, beauty, empirically conceived 
“truth” and our own intelligent citizenship. Here we must 
make a careful distinction between two idealisms. We 
must separate for the moment the more pseudo-mystical 
mind of Renan, nearer both in time and in temperament to 
German Idealism, from the pragmatic mind of Dewey whose 
student reaction against Absolute Idealism has left him with 
a phobia for metaphysics. In Renan’s work (especially the ~ 
Dialogues philosophiques) the Hegelian Absolute always 
clung to some shreds of metaphysical being. One might say 
that the qualities of real existence which Renan denied to a 
personal God who would have to perform insufferable 
miracles he gave to a super Idea which is not precise enough 
to raise any objections. Dewey has, or so he believes, purged 
himself of this occultism. For him, the ideals toward which 
men strive, exist really, but only with the existence our imagi- 
nation gives them as ends to be attained. 

Such a faith is not yet religious enough for Dewey, nor for 
the New England audience to whom he delivered his Terry 
lectures. A more complete transition must be made from the 
supernaturalist religion still honored in the Christian com- 
munity to a purely naturalist religion. More distinctly 
religious qualities must be extracted from Instrumentalism, 
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which is really little more (and that is quite a bit) than 
adaptation to one’s environment. Dewey finds what he needs 
in a curious modern form of primitive word-magic: medita- 
tions on the power of thie adjective “religious.” The devotion 
to ideals and values in all their purely human richness is 
what he calls the “religious” quality in life. “Any activity 
pursued in behalf of an ideal end against obstacles and in 
spite of threats of personal loss because of conviction of its 
general and enduring value,” thus he defines it, “is religious 
in quality” (p. 27). Not an exact textual source, certainly, 
but a striking parallel is this passage from the Future of 
Science: Renan assures us that if we mean by “religion” sec- 
tarian doctrines, religion will disappear, but “if, on the con- 
trary, we mean by this word a belief accompanied by en- 
thusiasm, crowning its conviction by devotion and its faith 
by sacrifice, there is no doubt that humanity will be eternally 
religious” (p. 106). A contrast of which the nineteenth 
century was fond is that between “a religion” and “religion,” 
between churches that monopolize adoration and compress it 
into the outmoded machinery of creeds and sacraments (so 
the argument ran), and pure adoration in abstracto. Dewey 
goes one step further. He finds even such a universal “re- 
ligion” an abstraction of too high an order. He shatters 
Renan’s universal into pieces of vaguely “religious” qualities. 
He suppresses, in other words, a noun and keeps an adjective. 

This type of “religious” feeling, he continues, is not only 
not irreligious; it is more religious than revealed religion. It 
was once necessary, in the old seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century battles between freethinkers and devout, to show that 
atheists were not monsters of vice, indeed that they had a 
certain moral integrity. We have advanced, in Dewey’s 
theology, far beyond that quaint goal. He revives, quite un- 
consciously, a paradox which appears frequently in Renan’s 
work: the paradox that the skeptic has greater moral strength 
than the believer, that struggling to attain mere ideals is a 
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more courageous pursuit than making acts of faith in super- 
natural entities. Kant is behind such a paradox. It was Kant 
who left the world in the predicament of having irrepressible 
moral urges and no metaphysical beliefs upon which to satisfy 
them. Renan reflected long upon the Kantian dilemma. He 
never reveals his inquiétude by so much as a misplaced ad- 
verb, but it is there, for sensitive readers, behind the facade 
of his calm prose. After moments of torment, particularly 
in the Dialogues philosophiques, he came to this conclusion: 
a skeptic who practices virtue without hoping for a reward 
from a dubiously existent God is morally superior to a devout 
believer. Dewey may not have read the Dhtalogues 
philosophiques; it was not necessary, for the Future of 
Science implies Renan’s paradox repeatedly. Renan’s skeptic 
becomes Dewey’s humanist believing only in ideals, morally 
superior because his ideals correspond to no existing actuali- 
ties (p. 21). Both Renan and Dewey overlooked the fact 
that Christian theology raises hope itself to a virtue calling 
for no mean strength of character and plenty of grace. 
Dewey attempts finally to gather up into some kind of 
unity all these purely secular ideals and values he calls “re- 
ligious.” Here I may at last justify my repeated use of the 
word “theology” in connection with his essay. For even 
among modern philosophers, theology still has a remote bear- 
ing upon God. To omit the concept of the Deity entirely 
from lectures on faith in a city whose green is dominated bv 
three large churches—such might almost have been blas- 
phemy. And Dewey is beyond such a Voltairian attitude. 
Dewey would preserve God. In a curious passage (see p. 53) 
he even mildly insists on preserving that precise name, to set 
himself off from aggressive atheists and to partake of its 
emotional power. Irving Babbitt, whose essay on Renan in 
Masters of Modern French Criticism shows keen flair for 
exposing the honest fraud involved in so much of Renan’s 
vaporous idealism, quotes a remarkably similar piece of word- 
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magic from the Future of Science: ‘““God, Providence, soul, 
good old words, a bit clumsy, but expressive and respectable, 
which science will interpret in a sense ever more refined, but 
will never replace to advantage” (p. 476). The blueprint for 
Dewey’s organization of God (he is an organizer, not an 
adorer) is a very old one, invented by Hegel, retouched by 
Renan. First, what God is not: an actually existent all- 
perfect being. His divinity is subject to the laws of evolution 
like everything else. It is created by man, in a way that 
would have astounded even Satan with his weakened though 
persistent creaturely feelings. He is nothing more or less 
than the sum total of all human values and ideals, recognized 
and unified with ever increasing consciousness in human 
society. “This idea (of the divine),” says Dewey, “.. . is 
one of ideal possibilities unified through imaginative realiza- 
tion and projection” (p. 50). “Dieu n’est pas,” said Renan 
quoting Hegel, “il sera.” 

Thus we reach the high point of Dewey’s theology, the in- 
strumentalist “mysticism.” Dewey is not opposed to using 
even this term, which is about the limit one can reach in 
religiosity. To the hundreds of blurred modern usages of a 
once fairly precise religious conception, we may add another; 
to Rousseau’s drifting on the waters of the Lac de Bienne, to 
D. H. Lawrence’s sex act, to Marcel Proust’s contemplation 
of hedgerows, we may add certainly the most sedate of all: “a 
clear and intense conception of a union of ideal ends with 
actual conditions” (p. 51). 

When a young student, exiled from the seminary in Paris, 
in 1845, Renan wrote in his Cahiers de jeunesse of a curious 
ambition, that of realizing a “mystique avec le positif et la 
méthode scientifique.” Is it not somewhat fantastic that this 
ideal should also have appealed to the American philosopher 
who has the reputation of unflinching though humane 
tough-mindedness? Who, of all people, would be less ex- 
pected to realize Renan’s famous prophecy in the Future of 
Science: “On organisera Dieu”? 
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III 

At the beginning of this essay, I stated that trying to make 
a religion out of a philosophy that lacks the essence of re- 
ligion is a vain pursuit. I must of course explain what I 
mean by the essence of religion. Whether or not there is 
anything in common between the magical rites of a Dobu 
tribesman and the mysticism of St. Paul, whether or not, in 
other words, anthropologists testify to the existence of re- 
ligion as a universal experience (Dewey denies this), seems 
to me an irrelevant question. We have a right to generalize 
from the highest and purest forms of religious experience that 
we know. Whatever exact formula one decides upon, it 
must, in my opinion, go at least as deeply as this: the relation 
of love that exists between the created being and his Creator. 
I should like to demonstrate more concretely what I mean 
by a more critical examination of Dewey’s 4 Common Faith, 
whose ancestry in Renan I have just traced. For Dewey’s 
is an excellent case history. The values of his philosophy are 
inspiring enough to furnish us with a striking example of 
failure. I am not here attempting to judge Dewey’s work 
as a whole. As a student of literature, it would be foolhardy 
of me to try. I should like furthermore to emphasize that 
Dewey is much more than an “organizer of divinity.” He 
is a philosopher and educator of the first order, whose insis- 
tence that philosophy has more useful things to do than think 
eternally about its own thinking has been a precious con- 
tribution—though metaphysics has suffered unduly from the 
reaction. His highest ideals, knowing “truth” empirically 
and applying the knowledge directly to the organization of 
an intelligent society, compel the adherence of many keen 
minds without any reference to religion. It is when Dewey 
forces these ideals into the language of a “faith,” with its 
vaguely “religious” qualities, its communion of good citizens, 
its colorless “God” and even its bizarre “mystical” experi- 
ence, it is then that his essay appears a failure, his excursion 
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into theology a misguided one. For this unfortunate re- 
ligiosity, I have tried to show that his reading of Renan’s 
Future of Science was largely responsible. Like Renan, only 
more so, he does not adequately understand supernaturalist re- 
ligion (is there really any other kind?), particularly 
Christianity. He underestimates the power and depth of 
Christianity and this leads him both to believe that it is 
incapable of absorbing his own secular values and to hope 
that his conception of religion is profound enough to replace 
it. I feel that he is deluded in both these attitudes. 

Dewey’s thinking about the relation of Christianity to 
secular ideals is vitiated by two fundamental misunder- 
standings. I speak particularly from the point of view of 
Catholicism, both because I know it best and because in its 
strongly supernaturalist and traditionalist creed it condenses 
all that Dewey objects to in religion. Like most Humanists 
or Naturalists, first, he distorts, innocently enough, the doc- 
trine of “original sin.” “Indeed, have not some religions,” 
he asks, “including the most influential forms of Christianity, 
taught that the heart of man is totally corrupt?” (p. 5). 
Had not the early Church combated the Manichaeans, this 
rhetorical question might be completely true. If Calvinism, 
Jansenism, and Puritanism are “the most influential forms 
of Christianity,” it is still correct. But Dewey’s New Eng- 
land background may have made him exaggerate depravity 
as Renan’s Breton Pelagian past (so he said) made him sup- 
press it altogether. If the influence of Catholicism counts 
for anything, it has always been toward establishing that man 
lost not his entire natural gifts with the default of Adam, but 
supernatural graces; that far from being locked in a fatal 
dualistic battle, as Dewey implies, “grace” or the super- 
natural life of God and “nature” or man’s body, senses, and 
intellect, must cooperate in intimate union if there is to be 
any salvation. The whole doctrine of the Church, and most 
notably its liturgy, are permeated with the respect for things 
and for men as God’s creatures and therefore holy. No 
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amount of examples of extreme asceticism or so-called 
medieval “other-worldliness” or practice of hostility toward 
scientists can belittle the fact that orthodoxy has shown re- 
markable potentialities for enriching the purely human scene 
through art, literature, and even science. 

Dewey’s second error is related to his misunderstanding of 
“nature” and “grace.” It is his myth of the absolute opposi- 
tion in Christian teaching between human resources and 
supernatural forces. ‘The objection to supernaturalism,” he 
says, taking up again an accusation made by Renan, “‘is that 
it stands in the way of an effective realization of the sweep 
and depth of the implications of natural human relations. It 
stands in the way of using the means that are in our power 
to make radical changes in these relations” (p. 80). His 
point of view crystallizes into this formula: “One alternative 
is dependence upon the supernatural; the other the use of 
natural agencies” (p. 81). “Nul ne peut servir deux maitres 
ni adorer un double idéal,” Renan had declared (p. 43 in the 
Future of Science), referring to Revelation and science. 
Dewey simply has no idea what it means, in an enlightened 
Western community, to depend on the supernatural. In a 
backward Mexican village, as a remarkable documentary 
film which appeared during the war showed, the peasants 
may very well call it the “will of God” to resist medical care; 
actually it is a temptation of God and a form of suicide, 
though they may be quite innocent of such grave sins. De- 
pendence on the supernatural does not mean, as Dewey re- 
peatedly suggests, passive, do-nothing submission—call that 
Nirvana if one will, or. its Occidental equivalent, Quietism. 
Upon the sharp lines that distinguish certain Oriental cults 
from Christianity, Dewey seems never to have reflected— 
upon the difference, for example, between a Hindu mystic 
who dies of cholera when he might have helped build sewers 
and an energetic reformer of the type of Vincent de Paul 
or John Bosco. That Christianity is essentially an energetic 
constructive religion (indeed, could Instrumentalism have 
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sprung up in any other environment?) is derived from its 
precise theological conception of “dependence upon the 
supernatural”; such dependence is in reality an active, re- 
sourceful cooperation with God in the work of reconstructing 
the world. If Christianity has not yet attained the position of 
devoting great quantities of its energy and talent to improving 
our environment, give it time. Nothing in its theology pro- 
scribes such an aim. Measure the distance between the 
medieval Church blessing the status quo of the serf as an act 
of Providence, and the Social Encyclicals of Leo XIII and 
Pius XI! 

I feel I need not apologize for this rather lengthy ex- 
cursion into theology. For these are not minor errors. They 
are an essential part of Dewey’s thesis in 4 Common Faith, 
his belief that supernaturalist religion is utterly incapable 
of recognizing and embracing the humanist and _instru- 
mentalist values already accepted, in action, by many modern 
men. The task is tremendous. It is the task of redeeming 
secularism itself. Yet it is my belief that the Church is 
capable, completely within the framework of its super- 
naturalist creed, of absorbing and energizing all the worthy 
secular ideals, whether of art or science or technocracy or 
citizenship, which Dewey has exploited. Failure to allow 
for this is the first serious weakness of Dewey’s essay. 

The other is the poverty of his understanding of super- 
naturalist religion, not alone of Christianity. It is because he 
feels so little of the powerful appeal that a transcendent 
personal God can have for rational men that he naively ex- 
pects us to worship in his Human Abode, to worship, after 
all, nothing more than our own humanity; for that, and not 
the vague conglomeration of ideals he calls “God,” is the real 
object of his adoration. Here, though less obviously and 
without their more pseudo-religious fixtures, he clearly re- 
joins the nineteenth-century French tradition of the Re- 
ligion of Humanity of Saint-Simon, of Michelet, of Comte, 
of Renan. “You speak,” said Renan in his Future of Science, 
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“of rebeliion, of sin, of punishment, of expiation, of humilia- 
tion, of penitence, of an executioner, to one before whom you 
should speak only of expansion and deification” (p. 65). Per- 
haps the most concrete meaning we can assign to Renan’s 
famous expression that God is not but that he is becoming 
would be to say that men will become gods. Less boldly, 
less explicitly proclaimed, the same cult of man is Dewey’s 
message in 4 Common Faith. To call this religion is to strip 
the word of any real meaning. I have suggested that the 
essential fact about religion in its utmost purity is the sense 
of filial dependence upon the Creator. Renan came closer to 
this realization than Dewey. He always insisted upon the 
spontaneous outpouring of adoration. The tragic com- 
promise he made in order to be, in his way, all things to all 
men, was to reduce religion to mere idealism, that pseudo- 
religious idealism which we have seen Dewey adopt in his 
Common Faith. Dewey’s concept of religion is even narrower 
than that of Renan; on its higher side it is bounded by the 
Renanian notion that religion is something with a deposit of 
idealism worth extracting; on its lower side it is confined by 
the theory that religion originated in abject fear. Indeed, 
seen in the narcissistic mirror of his own thought, it is a kind 
of primitive unenlightened attempt at instrumentalism. 

A Common Faith sets forth a humble but noble concept 
of life where intelligent human beings control their environ- 
ment and enjoy in association each other’s natural gifts. 
Renan’s Future of Science had a great part in inspiring this 
modest vision. In pointing out Dewey’s inheritance from 
Renan I would claim only one small discovery, that Dewey’s 
faith is not that beginning of new things with which so 
many of his fresh and energetic pages inspire us, but one of 
the later fruits, somewhat decadent, of the nineteenth-century 
apocalypse. It is an anachronism, the return to the pseudo 
mysticism of the century of Renan, the century par excellence 
of indecision, when men’s minds wavered between a God 
whom they could fully love and a mechanism they could 
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understand and control. Renan’s influence upon Dewey I 
feel here to have been pernicious. It might have been better 
not to worship at all but simply to live. Has anyone ever 
tried praying to an ideal value, adoring “ideal possibilities 
unified through imaginative realization and projection,” 
communing with an abstraction called Humanity (and not 
simply loving men)? I doubt that such a piety is possible 
in Dewey’s purely Human Abode. I do not doubt that it 
was possible in 1890, under the spell of the great high priest 
of philology, hypnotized bv his prose-poetry and confused 
by the half-lights and shadows of his empty cathedral. 

















Goethe and the Jesuits 


JOHN HENNIG 


N HIS work on Goethe, the most comprehensive biogra- 
phy of the poet, Father Alexander Baumgartner, S. J.,' 
discussed almost every reference made in Goethe’s works 

to positive religion, Christianity and Catholicism. It is 
strange that Baumgartner never treated of the numerous ref- 
erences to the Jesuits, although it is surely surprising to find 
that Goethe read, and in most cases highly esteemed, the works 


of more than thirty Jesuits.” 
From his point of view as a non-Catholic and a son of the 


eighteenth century, Goethe could hardly be expected to 
understand the spiritual mission of the Society. In 1828,’ 
he stated that Moliére’s Tartuffe “aroused the hatred of 
that class of people who, working on the quiet, threaten 
to become dangerous to the state’—and to whom he 
refers is quite clear from his comparative survey of the 


'Freiburg, 1913. 

“Except when stated to the contrary, I am quoting from the Weimar edition of 
Goethe’s works (henceforth abbreviated WE). 

3WE, I, xli, 2, p. 336. In Diderot’s Le Neweu de Rameau (see below, note 16), 
which he translated, Goethe came across a reference to the Jesuit mission to China 
and India. In his letters to Schiller in January, 1796 (E. Schmidt in Jubilee edition 
of Goethe’s works, xiii, 328), Goethe spoke of the amusement he had derived from 
the account given, in a seventeenth-century German book, of an imaginary debate 
between a Jesuit and a Chinese on the principles of epistemology. Of the Jesuit mission 
to China, Goethe learned through the works of the early eighteenth-century missionary 
writers, Francois Noél, S. J. (WE, I, xxxvii, 83), and J.-B. du Halde, S. J. (diary 
1/10/81). Of the Jesuits in Paraguay, he learned in later years through “Pater Sepp, 
missionary traveler” (diary 12/2/1811), i.e., Anton Sepp, S.J., Reisebeschreibung nach 
Paraquaria (Ingolstadt, 1712), which he borrowed for several weeks from the Weimar 
Library. Among his notes for his autobiography he listed, under 1755, “Jesuits in 
Paraguay” (WE, I, xxvi, 349). 

4In a review of Lemercier’s Richelieu, WE, I, liii, 417. On the other hand, in his 
conversations with Eckermann on April 3, 1829, Goethe was led from the Jesuit 
church at Messina (see below, note 7) to the subject of “Emancipation der Irlander.” 
See my contribution, “Continental Opinion,” in Daniel O’Connell (Dublin, 1949). On 
Oct. 14, 1830, Goethe told Eckermann that “Béranger’s hatred of that obscurantism 
which threatens to creep in through the Jesuits” was something to which he could 
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political events of 1828 to 1830,* where he says that of 
the Jesuits “one hears little and fears the more.” Still, the 
superiority of Goethe’s attitude toward the Jesuits over that 
adopted by most of his coreligionists and contemporaries will 
be realized on reading in Zahme Xenten that the Jesuits are 
condemned for their alleged motto, “The end justifies the 
means,” by the very people who act according to it. In Wal- 
purgis Night Dream in Faust I, Goethe ridiculed the Danish 
chamberlain Von Henning,’ one of the critics of the Xenzen, 
who “schnopert, was er schnopern kann, er spurt nach 
Jesuiten.” Commenting, in the ninth book of his auto- 
biography, on the expulsion of the Jesuits from Strassburg 
and the Protestants’ rejoicing at it, Goethe remarked: “The 
herd never realize that, once the sheep-dog has been done 
away with, they will be freely attacked by the wolf.” 

The suppression of the Jesuits’ was a subject frequently 
referred to in Goethe’s Italian diary. In Strassburg, Goethe 
had noted, the Jesuits were well known for their learning. 


In Italy, he studied Jesuit architecture as an enduring testi- 
mony to the cultural influence of the Society’. The history 
of St. Peter’s Rome by Filippo Buonanni, S.J.*, was one of the 
chief sources of his studies in Renaissance architecture. While 


not deny his assent. On Dec. 9, 1830, and Jan. 26, 1831, Goethe’s diary speaks of his 
reading a catalogue of the Jesuits in France. 

5On Von Henning see Goethe-Handbuch (1918), ii, 149 (there is no article on the 
Jesuits in that book). Similarly, in Briefe des Pastors, young Goethe had shown his 
aversion against religious bias by describing “Bellarmin und Seckenberg” as equally 
representative of the controversial spirit of the age (WE, I, xxxvii, 162). 

®On Sept. 8, 1814, Goethe spoke to Brentano of the “Einsezung der Jesuiten,” and 
for July 14, 1820, his diary refers to “Wiedereinfiihrung der Jesuiten.” See below, 
note 17. 

"In a church in Trent, Goethe saw a “picture depicting the Council in session listen- 
ing to a sermon by the General of the Jesuits. I should love to know what he told 
them. . . . I entered the Jesuit church which I found similar to the well-known 
churches” of the Society (diary 9/11/86). Then in Venice: “Gesuati—a true Jesuit 
church” (3/10/86). In a note referring to “al Gesu, Jesuiten Tross” (WE, I, xxxii, 
453) Goethe also mentioned Rivoluzione del teatro musicale Italiano by Arteaga, the 
Spanish Jesuit (De Backer, I, 589). 

8See Goethe’s diary, 6/18/97 and 3/22/1821, also agenda for 1815 (diaries, vol. v, 
307 and 381); De Backer, ii, 378. Goethe apparently did not know B.’s Catalogus 
Ordinum Religios., which was translated into German. 
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in his early studies of medieval art he had bitterly criticized 
the classicism advocated by Marc Antoine Laugier, S.J.,’ in 
later years when, under the influence of Romanticism, he re- 
sumed these studies, he noted repeatedly that the fine collec- 
tion of Cologne, now known as Wallraff-Richartz Museum, 
had been started by, and occupied the former site of the col- 
lege of, the Jesuits. The Bollandists were quoted by him not 
only in the well-known passage at the end of Faust IJ but also 
in his essay on the tradition of the Three Holy Kings and 
other medieval subjects.” 

Comparatively little knowledge of the Jesuits was conveyed 
to him through his studies of the works of Jesuit historians” 
and poets”; of most of the Jesuit writers in this field he seems 
not even to have known that they were Jesuits. As in his 
relations with Catholic scholarship in general, it was in the 
educational field that his personal contacts with Jesuits were 


°Essai sur Varchitecture (1755; German translation, Frankfurt, 1756); De Backer, 
iv, 1558. The index to WE repeated the misstatement that L. was secretary to the 
French embassy at Cologne (rather than at Venice). 

10WE, I, v. 1, p. 76, xxxvi, p. 406 and xlii, 1, p. 471, and diary, 10/29/1819. His 
diary (from 7/6/1799 to 10/16/1799; from 10/27/1815 to 12/1/1815; from 5/2/1829 to 
7/3/1829) shows that he borrowed certain volumes of the Acta Sanctorum from the 
Weimar Library. In 1815 he also borrowed Die Leben der Heiligen (Nuremberg, 
1488). 

11At a very early date, Goethe became acquainted with Rapin’s Réflexions sur 
Vhistoire (WE, I, xxxvii, 96) and with the works of Francois Noél, S.J. (ibid., 83). 
Famianus Strada was his principal source for Egmont (WE, I, xxix, 162); in his 
letters to Frau von Stein of 3/20 and 3/22/1782 he described him as “excellent” and 
“a vivid historian,’ whose descriptions are worth translating. Later, in connection 
with his medieval studies, he read a work by Delrio, the Belgian Jesuit, probably 
Disquisitiones magicae (Louvain, 1599). See my paper on “Goethe’s relations with 
Catholic scientists” in Schweizer Rundschau, Sept., 1949. 

12Such as Friedrich Spee (1591-1635, whose poems in Des Knaben Wunderhorn were 
not liked by Goethe; WE, I, xl, 344 f., and 350), M. Sabriewsky (“agreeable and 
pleasant”; ibid., 476), Karl Mastalier and Ignaz Wurz, his contemporaries, with 
whom he became acquainted at an early date (WE, I, xxxvii, 242 ff. and xxxviii, 363), 
not to speak of his intimate knowledge of the works of Balde (Duhr, Geschichte der 
Jesuiten (Freiburg, 1913), ii, 2, p. 454) and Denis, the translator of Ossian (WE, I, 
xxxvii, 242 ff.). In 1812 Goethe received from the Empress of Austria a luxury 
edition of “Werke des Abbate Bondi” (i.e. Opere inedite (Venice, 1798) ; De Backer, I, 
1787; WE, I, xli, p. 179, and xlviii, 270). In June, 1810, Goethe read Homme de 
cour by Balthasar Gracian, S.J. and in 1820 Cardinal Mai’s Iliadis fragmenta (WE, 
I, xxxvi, 170 and lv, 6). In this connection, his reading (diary 5/21/97) of the collec- 
tion ef Greek proverbs by Andreas Schott, S.J. (Antwerp, 1612), may be listed. 
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closest.’ In the sixth book of his autobiography, he has told 
us that one of his earliest friends had “seinen Scharfsinn”™ in 
Jesuiterschulen ausgebildet.” The word Jesuiter in this instance 
was local usage, and did not yet have the derogatory meaning 
which it acquired in later years. Elsewhere Goethe spoke 
of the Jesuiterkirche at Mayence and of Jesuiterschulen. The 
study of Jesuit influence on seventeenth-century academic life 
in Bohemia was one of the chief subjects of Goethe’s contribu- 
tion to the spreading of German knowledge of the cultural 
history of that country.” Disciples of the Jesuits, such as 
d’Olivaret, attracted his special interest." In 1786, when on 
his way to Italy, he witnessed a performance of the annual 
drama at the Jesuit college at Ratisbon. On this occasion, 
the only one on which he seems to have personally met mem- 
bers of the Society,” he became 

newly aware of the prudence of the Jesuits. They do not despise anything that 
could be of significance. They know how to treat things with love and care. 
This is not merely abstract prudence, but an interest in the thing itself. The 
work of the Jesuits continues to hold my intense interest. 


Later, in an essay on the German language in Poland, Goethe 
referred again to ‘“Jesuitendrama,” adding the remark: “They 
know how to treat man.” In the table of contents drawn up 
for a proposed primer of German history, Goethe noted 


130n 8/18/1826, in reply to his inquiry, Goethe received from the Weimar Library 
for one week the following editions of the Catechism of St. Peter Canisius: Greek 
(Augsburg, 1636), Latin, illustrated (Augsb., 1613), French, ill. (Augsb., 1614), 
Polish (1615), and Heinrich Canisius’s Lectiones Antiquae (Ingolstadt, 1601-1604). 
On 5/29/1822 Goethe had borrowed Catechisme de’ Gesuiti. Esposito in conferenze 
storico-teologico-morale (Leipzig, 1820), probably an anti-Catholic book. 

14We shall see that scharfsinnig and geistreich are qualities which Goethe generally 
associated with the Jesuits. 

15WE, I, xlii, 1, pp. 35, 370, 390 and 427; zbid., 396; Goethe’s reference to Boleslav 
Balbinus (S.J.) Miscellanea (Historica Regis Bohemiae) (1679); De Backer, i, 799. 

16Mentioned in a review (possibly by Goethe) in Frankfurther Gelehrte Anzeigen, 
1771, as upholder of the classical standards of tragedy and also in Goethe’s translation 
of Diderot’s Le Neveu de Rameau. Goethe was acquainted with the ex-Jesuits 
Mathias Gabler (diary 9/2/80) and Karl L. Reinhold, Fichte’s predecessor at Jena. 

17The only instance in which Goethe referred to the spiritual work of the Society 
is a reference made in connection with his notes on Winckelmann (WE, I, xl, 286) to 
Leo Rauch, S.J., confessor to the Prince-Elector of Saxony. 
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‘“Jesuitertheater” as one of the chief cultural forces in seven- 
teenth-century Germany.” 

However, as in many other respects—in particular, his rela- 
tions with Catholic scholars—the width, breadth and depth of 
Goethe’s interest with regard to the Jesuits cannot be fully 
realized without reference to his much-neglected scientific writ- 
ings.” In none of his works are Jesuits referred to as frequently, 
as consistently and as favorably as in his Farbenlehre, it was in 
that work also that Goethe spoke of English Jesuits. The 
only English translation of this work, which, more than a hun- 
dred years ago, was produced by Eastlake” under the mis- 
leading title, “Theory of Colours,” was confined to the didac- 
tic part; the historical section, in which Goethe dealt with the 
London Society, Newton, his forerunners, contemporaries, 
disciples and adversaries, has never been translated into 
English. With regard to this section, the first English review, 
which, as Goethe himself noted,” appeared in Quarterly Re- 
view, January, 1814, said that in this account “of the dis- 
coveries and opinions of all philosophers ancient and mod- 
ern respecting light and colour, the author has exhibited 
some industry, but little talent and less judgment.” 

One chapter of Father Baumgartner’s Goethe was devoted 
to the Farbenlehre.*” While Eastlake, in the preface to his 
translation, had given a survey of early German reaction 
(chiefly by the Romantic philosophers) to Goethe’s teaching, 
Father Baumgartner gathered the verdicts passed on it by late 
nineteenth- century writers, chiefly materialists and positivists. 


ISWE, I, xlii, 2, p. 427; see above, note 11. 
In the Jubilee edition, the historical parts of Goethe’s Farbenlchre were curtailed. 
The only complete annotated edition outside WE is Hempel’s, but his notes are in- 
sufficient. 

**According to Bayard Morgan, A Critical Bibliography of German Literature 
(Stanferd, 1938), no. 2618, ‘an excellent translation.” On Sir Charles L. Eastlake 
see D. N. B., VI (1908), 330. 

“1WE, II, v. 2, p. 360. 

211, 430, quotes also A. Schuster’s article in Publ. Engl. Goethe Soc., V. 141 ff. A 
concise and authoritative statement on Newton's theory of colors was given by Father 
Duhem in Cath. Encycl., XII, 32. 
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From the historical part of Goethe’s work Baumgartner 
quoted only some impertinent remarks on Christianity. 

A survey of references made in Goethe’s Farbenlehre to 
Jesuits may be fittingly prefaced by the extraordinarily bal- 
anced account given in that work of Galilei’s case: “Infatu- 
ated with his opinion, Galilei did not refrain from confirm- 
ing and enlarging, at least indirectly, the teaching of Coper- 
nicus, which had been rejected by both Church and School. 
He therefore had to conclude his life in sad semimartyrdom.” 
(On Galilei and Grimaldi see below). A few paragraphs 
later, Goethe treated of the first Jesuit in the history of Optics. 
Franciscus Aguillonius,” he said, 


was a Jesuit at Brussels. . .. His work reflects both the peace of the cloister, 
allowing the elaboration of even the smallest details, and the circumspection 
of a teacher, anxious to avoid omissions. Therefore his work was compre- 
hensive, perhaps even overworked. However, considered as a discourse, a 
lecture, it is, in certain parts, agreeable and entertaining, and, recalling as it 
does former times with distinctness, also instructive in many respects. The 
authority of tradition is still unshaken in this work. While the author some- 
times loses himself in minute details, we can never fail to admire his seriousness 


and thoroughness.” 
After dealing, in the subsequent chapter, with Descartes, 
Goethe treated of the great Athanasius Kircher, S.J.” In the 


*3De Backer, I, 90; Goethe quoted the first edition listed by De Backer. De Backer 
said that A. was born in 1566; Goethe had 1567. Goethe’s Versuch die... Farbenlehre 
zu entwickeln (WE, II, v. 1, p. 128) was prefaced by a motto in Latin from A. From 
the diaries it is quite clear when Goethe read A., namely Oct. 3, 1807, Dec. 5 and 9, 
1808 (together with Boyle), Febr. 16, 1809 (together with Kircher), and March 3, 
1809. The diary for Dec. 30, 1831, begins with the words: Geschichte der Farbenlehre: 
Aguillonius und Pater Kircher. 

24WE, II, v. 2, p. 270 (paralipomena), Aguillonius’ work is described as “an 
excellent treatise on the theory of colors in the traditional manner. Jesuit, Aristotelian, 
treating very extensively of the subject, without enlarging it. To be compared with 
Theophrast Paracelsus.” Jbid., 325, a brief history of optics in quotations from the 
principal authorities, Aguillonius appearing between Peccam and Kircher., In his 
Annals for 1807 Goethe stated: “Of historical studies [in the theory of colors] Roger 
Bacon, Aguillonius and Boyle remain the principal authors” (WE, I, xxxvi, 31). On 
Goethe and A., see Karl Werner, Geschichte der kathol. Theologie (Miinchen, 1866), 
70 f.; there also G. Clainer, S.J., and J. Thaner, S.J., writers on optics at A.’s time, 
not mentioned by Goethe. 

25De Backer, IV, 1045 to 1077. 
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Farbenlehre, he spoke of him merely as “Pater,” but in his 
mineralogical essay Verschtedene Bekenntnisse, he _ re- 
ferred to him as “the seventeenth-century Jesuit” (whose 
theory of the origin of geysers was so advanced that it could 
be used, with certain modifications, by Goethe).” Kircher’s 
Ars magna lucis et umbrae,* Goethe said, “for the first time 
established clearly and in all detail, that light, shadow and 
color are the elements of sight, and that the colors are the 
products of the former two.” Goethe then translated” the 
preface to the third part of Kircher’s work, the contents of 
which were summarized. Kircher’s teleological view of nature 
appeared to him “curiously naive”; one would call it funny, 
if it were not expressive of a most sincere effort” to retain the 
spiritual view of nature.” Many of the works of that prolific 
writer, Goethe suggested, are ‘now rather in disrepute.” 


This is not the place to undertake his defense. This much, however, is cer- 
tain—he presents to us natural science in a manner more cheerful and bright 
than any of his predecessors had done. It is taken from the study and the 


*6WE, II, v. 2, p. 273: “Jesuit, Aristotelian school, inclined to be odd, but drawing 
attention to splendid phenomena, though interested in them mainly because they are 
odd. Does not promote learning, because he is too much bent on tricks.” 

“So ist denn, eh’ man sich’s versah 
Der Pater Kircher wieder da. 

Will mich jedoch des Worts nicht schamen: 
Wir tasten ewig an Problemen (Zahme Xenien vi). 

*8Goethe quoted the same edition as listed by De Backer (Joc. cit.). In his essay on 
Homer’s Apotheosis (WE, I, il, 2, p. 25 ff. and 257 ff.), Goethe quoted also Kircher’s 
Latium (De Backer, no. 19; borrowed by Goethe from the Weimar Library in the 
autumn of 1827), and among his scientific notes a reference was found (WE, II, xiii, 
413) to Synopsis mundi subterranei (De Backer, no. 17 and 21; Goethe borrowed the 
Antwerp 1678 edition from the Weimar Library in the spring of 1825 and read it again 
in 1831). In the spring of 1809 Goethe read Kircher’s 4rs magna (2/16 and 3/3, 
diary). See below, note 39. 

°Farbenlehre, par. 69, also WE, II, v. 120: “Kircher says in general color, lumen 
opacatum. Is there a more adequate expression for ‘colored shadows’ ?” 

301], vy. 267: “Kircher, Fabri [see below, note 38] chase after truth, without catching 
up with it.” See above, note 23. 

31[n his summary of the gains made in the history of optics (WE, II, v. 277), Goethe 
said: “Physiol. Kircher—Phys. Nuguet [see below, note 38]—Chem. Paracels.” (See 
above, note 24). Later (p. 320), Goethe listed Bacon, Kircher, La Chambre, Newton 
and Castel (see below) as leaders of scientific optics. 

32See, for example, the article in Allgemeine Deutsche Biographic, xvi, 1-4 (not 
listed by De Backer). 
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desk to a comfortable, well-equipped cloister, inhabited by clerics, who asso- 
ciate with the world and exercise influence on the world [alle Welt can also 
mean “everybody”], both instructing and entertaining us. He had a great 
facility in grasping things and a cheerful easiness in communicating them. 


These qualities Goethe apparently associated with the Jesuits. 
A point which endeared Kircher to Goethe was that the great 
Nicholas Poussin left us his portrait, which according to 
Goethe, is expressive of real “love of both the personality and 
the teaching” of that great scholar. 

“The third work in our line,” wrote Goethe a few pages 
later, “which was produced by a jesuitischen Ordensgeistli- 
chen,” was Francesco Grimaldi’s Phystco-Mathests de Lumine, 
Coloribus et Iride.” Grimaldi “seems to have received his 
early education in the Jesuit schools, applying himself to 
mathematics and science. After entering the Orden, he was 
professor of mathematics at Bologna, showing himself well 
versed in his subject, rich in learning, clever, diligent, punctual 
and untiring.” Dealing with Grimaldi in a chapter inserted 
between the chapters on the two great masters, De la Cham- 
bre* and Robert Boyle, Goethe gave an appreciation of the 
Italian Jesuit which has been supported by the latest histories 
of optics;* of the numerous pre-Newtonian writers on the 
theory of light, Grimaldi is one of the very few mentioned in 
present-day manuals on this subject.” 


33Goethe borrowed the Bologna 1655 edition from the Weimar Library in October, 
1791, from June to October, 1788, and from September, 1806, to March, 1811, but from 
his diary it appears that only on 9/12/1808 did he properly begin reading it. During 
the month of March, 1809, he engaged in a more intensive study of G., his source 
being Buhle’s Geschichte der Philosophie. On Grimaldi see De Backer, iii, 1833, no. 1. 
It is a curious illustration of the significance of Jesuit scientists in Goethe’s work that 
the last book borrowed by him from the Weimar Library was Grimaldi’s work. 

34Goethe continued: “As such he is praised by Riccioli [also a Jesuit; De Backer, vi, 
1797] in his dedication of his 4/magest, where he is described as a faithful fellow- 
worker.” (The two most easterly “craters” on the moon are known as Grimaldi and 
Riccioli). 

35See also above, note 31. 

36In the chapter on Newton’s early adversaries, Goethe listed Grimaldi along with 
Descartes and Boyle. 

37Thomas Preston, Theory of Light (London, 1928), 25 ff. (see below, note 41): 
“Grimaldi, the Italian philosopher”; and R. A. Houston, Treatise on Light (London, 
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Summing up his opinion of the three pre-Newtonian Jesuits 
in the history of optics,* Goethe said: “Aguillonius was care- 
ful and detailed; Kircher, cheerful and extensive; Grimaldi 
must be described as always to the point.” Once again, 
Goethe made it quite clear that some of Grimaldi’s outstand- 
ing qualities were typical of a Jesuit: “He is rich in experi- 
ence, methodical in presentation and well versed in all the 
subtilities of dialectics.” Returning to the Galilei contro- 
versy, Goethe added: “Above all it is to be noted that Gri- 
maldi’s method of presentation was problematic, even ironi- 
cal, a curious feature in such a serious and thorough work. 
Galilei had used the same method in his Dialogues, for which 
he was so fiercely persecuted by the Jesuits. Now, a Jesuit, 
twenty years later, used the same method.” | 

With regard to Newton’s adversaries, Goethe, when de- 
scribing “in detail their characters, capacities, attitude and 
fate,” expressed the opinion that “partly, they did not under- 
stand what was the point; partly, they realized where New- 
ton was really wrong, but they had neither the power, nor 


the cleverness, nor the opportunity to destroy his error.” This, 
we shall see, is a summary of what Goethe had to say on the 
Jesuits engaging in discussions with Newton. These discus- 
sions must be studied against the background of Goethe’s ver- 
dict on Newton’s method, which, he said, was 


a continuous change from thesis to antithesis, from absolute statements to 
instantaneous limitations so that at the same time everything and nothing 
appeared to be true. This method of pure dialectics, becoming only the sophist 


1933), 138, describing G. as forerunner of Hooke and Newton. See also John Tyndall, 
Six Lectures on Light (London, 1873), where Goethe too is mentioned. 

38In the chapter on Funccius, Goethe mentioned that this Ulm clergyman shared 
with his contemporary, “Honoratus Fabri, gleichfalls Jesuit” (De Backer, iii, 511 f. 
and above, note 30), the opinion that shadow and light produced colors. In the 
subsequent chapter on Nuguet, Goethe erroneously suggested that he was a Jesuit 
(see above, note 31). 

39In his survey of the Farbenlehre, Goethe said: “Aguillonius was the first to treat 
extensively of colors [see above, note 24]... . Kircher’s work, the great art of light 
and shadow [above, note 28], by its very title pointed in the right direction. Grimaldi 
split light to obtain colors” (WE, II, iv, 205 and 401). 
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who means to pull his interlocutor’s leg, was first revived, since the days of 
scholasticism, by Newton. His predecessors, since the renaissance of science, 
had been limited, but always true to their dogma; they had been inadequate, 
but their dialectics had been decent. 


Goethe clearly stated that his account of Newton’s relations 
with the Royal Society® and his controversies conducted 
through it with his early adversaries was based on Thomas 
Birch’s History of the Royal Society of London (chiefly Vol. 
III) and on Newton’s contributions to Philosophical Trans- 
actions. From these records, Goethe compiled a list of seven 
early adversaries of Newton, four of whom are known by 
name. The first of these was Ignatius Gaston Pardies, S.]., 
who, during the last few months of his life, raised some tech- 
nical objections to Newton’s theory of colors. While blaming 
Newton for forcing, even in this early controversy, his point 
of view upon his adversary, Goethe stated that Father Pardies 
“politely yielded even before being thoroughly convinced.” 
When Newton sheltered behind some long-winded explana- 


tions which failed to add anything to the controversy, ‘Pater 
Pardies resigned the scene of polemics and soon after also this 


world.” 
The fifth adversary listed by Goethe was 


Franciscus Linus, Jesuit, born in 1595 at London,” died in 1676* at Liége, 
where he had been lecturing on Hebrew and Mathematics at the English 


Boyd, Goethe’s Knowledge of English Literature (1931), 90 and 96. 

414 native and professor at Pau (De Backer, VI, 199-201, and Suppl. 631, no. 15, 
p. 204, on his controversy with Newton). Preston, Joc. cit.: “The only author who can 
be advanced with any shadow of reason as an anticipation of Huygens is the Jesuit 
Pardies. The main ideas of Pardies were incorporated in the work of another Jesuit, 
C. P. Ango (L’Optique divisée en trois livres, Paris, 1682).” In his Treatise on Light 
(English translation; London, 1912, p. 20) Huygens said that Pardies showed him 
much of his work before he died. 

42De Backer, IV, 1840 f., 1893. Francis L., or Hall, born at Buckingham in 1595, 
entered the Society in 1623. For seventeen years he was employed in the missions in 
England, then as professor at Liége. 

43De Backer said that Father Linus died on Nov. 25, 1675 (compare above, note 23). 
T followed Goethe in computing the year of Fr. L.’s death by the old style (see, 
however, below, the entry in the paralipomena, that the news of his death reached 


the Royal Society by the end of 1675). 
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College. The weakness of his theoretical capacities appeared in his earlier 
controversies with Boyle. In his early life he had studied optics, and thirty 
years ago he made some prismatic experiments, without however reaching any 
results.** Now, at the age of eighty he was hardly the man to examine New- 
ton’s teaching. Indeed his whole opposition was based on a misunderstanding. 


There is no need to restate the details of Father Linus’ 
objections, the more so as it was soon generally admitted that 
they were due to some misunderstanding. Describing 
these objections as “long-winded, dull and muddled,” Goethe 
blamed the senility of Father Linus for this confusion. 
Although Newton’s controversy with Father Linus is there- 
fore unimportant in itself, | have given a full translation 
of Goethe’s account of it, because this is the first instance of 
Goethe’s treating of an English Jesuit and because this is 
probably the earliest secondhand account of this controversy; 
it is Certainly more significant than those by Fleyfeier and 
Whewell quoted by De Backer. That it completely agrees 
with those later accounts is not to be wondered at, as, like 
them, it was entirely based on the records laid down in 
Birch’s work.® In his extracts from that work, published 
among the Paralipomena to the Weimar edition of the Farben- 
lehre, Goethe entered for the year 1675: “News of Linus’ 
death and of the repetition of the experiment by his disciples.” 
The first of these disciples was 


Wilhelm Gascoigne,* a disciple and adherent of Linus, who had died mean- 
while. Newton had suggested that that good old man might have made these 
experiments a long time ago and that it would be just as well to repeat them 
now. After Linus’ death, Gascoigne increased the confusion by assuring that 
Linus had lately repeated the experiment and had shown it to everyone. .. . 
Newton now read Linus’ letter in print in the Transactions. He studied it in 
all its details and discussed all its aspects. 

Antonius Lucas at Liége, disciple of Linus and Geselle of Gascoigne, the 


44] do not know what was Goethe’s authority for this information. 


45De Backer, loc. cit., no. 5. 

46WE, Index, assumed that this was William Gascoigne, the inventor of the microm- 
eter in telescopes (D. N. B. [1908], vii, 926), but he died in 1644. De Backer has no 
Jesuit of that name. Who he was and why Goethe described Lucas as his Geselle, 
I do not know. On Lucas’ experiment see Hempel, op. cit., 603 f. 
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first bright mind among Newton’s adversaries, cleared up the misunderstand- 
ing of Linus, thus dismissing the latter’s objections, but proceeded to describe 
several experiments which he considered as dangerous and destructive to 


Newton’s theory.” 


As Goethe did not give a brief biography of Father Lucas, 
it may be mentioned that he was born at Durham in 1633, 
entered the novitiate in 1662, became professor at the English 
colleges at Liége and Rome, and died at Watton in 1693 while 
provincial of England. Goethe was well aware of Father 
Lucas’ English descent. “It must be a cause of great joy to 
us,” he wrote, “to meet Truth, exiled from England at 
Liége.” Goethe invited his readers to repeat Father Lucas’ 
experiments, of which he “extracted” those which were 
‘most significant and clear.” With reference to the first 
of these experiments and the conclusions drawn from it by 
Father Lucas, he confessed that it “probably caused” one 
of his own principal arguments against Newton. Of Father 
Lucas’ second experiment he said that it was sehr getstreich 


‘destroying Newton’s doctrine from its foundation.” The 
simple apparatus with which it was carried out (an oblong 
sheet of metal painted in colors in the prismatic order and 
fitted in a metal box to be filled with water) “must henceforth 
not be absent from any physical laboratory.” Through his 
third experiment, Father Lucas 


undoubtedly showed his knowledge of the true foundation of all prismatic 
phenomena, though he did not yet dare to express this bold thought. His 
truly grand apercu, however, shows that he personally was quite clear on the 
matter; only he was not constant enough to fight it through. Unfortunately 
it has remained a secret how it happened that he put his light under the bushel 
rather than show it either polemically or didactically. 


The implication seems to be that Father Lucas was silenced 
by his superiors. 
Goethe then translated the whole passage in which Newton 


47De Backer, VI, 146 f., Goethe II, v 2, p. 289: “Brief von Liittich durch Lucas”; 
WE, editorial note: “Gemeint ist: Brief aus Liittich von Lucas.” Ibid., 412, Goethe’s 
remark that “Lucas von Liittich” anticipated later experiments. 
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dealt with Father Lucas’ objections, describing its scornful 
tone as “generally significant” of Newton’s mentality. This 
reply was “stupidly repeated by Newton’s followers” through- 
out the subsequent hundred years. 

Summing up his opinion of the early adversaries of New- 
ton, Goethe said that so far as they remained anonymous, they 
were unimportant. Of the four known ones, he disposed of 


Father Pardies and Linus as two old men not particularly gifted nor 
theoretically minded, simply touching the matter without seizing it. Their 
objections vanished as soon as the misunderstanding became obvious. Gascoigne, 
who fell heir to Linus’ faults, is scarcely worth mentioning. Lucas, however, 
of whom incidentally we know but little, cannot be praised highly enough. 
His refutation of Newton was geistreich. His clear-sightedness was admirable 


and enviable. 


| am not aware of any author who has given greater praise to 
this English Jesuit. 

In the appendix to his history of optics in the seventeenth 
century, Goethe referred to “Pater Scheiner,” who “in his 
work Oculus, Lib. iii, part 2, c. ii, treated of colors appear- 
ing in the lenses as marginales confusiones. He illustrated 
the inclination of certain scientists, even among the Jesuits, to 
regard light as something substantial and material.” He also 
“endeavored to improve the telescope.” Continuing his sur- 
vey of the history of optics in the eighteenth century, Goethe 
repeatedly referred to Jesuits. He devoted a long chapter to 
Father Louis Bertrand Castel. After giving the dates of his 
birth and death and the title of his work on optics (1740), 
Goethe continued: 


Jesuit und geistreicher Mann, who following Fontenelle tried to introduce 
science through lively and congenial presentation into society, thus making it 
known among the most cultured nations, the English and the French. Though 
favoring alternatively Descartes and Newton, he endeavored to communicate 
and express also his own ideas. Unlike Dufray (the dyer), Father Castel was 
inspired in his work not so much by the command of the authorities as by his 


48De Backer, VII, 734 ff., and Allg. Deutsche Biog., XXX, 718 ff. Scheiner’s Oculus 
was published at Innsbruck, 1619, and Freiburg, 1621. WE, II, iii, 349 and 399, iv, 
433 and 437, v. 2 p. 276. 
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inclination to be useful to the state as an individual. He was interested in 
this subject, because, outside his studies, he had a strong bent to the mechanical 
and technical side. . . . While discussing all the fundamental problems of the 
theory of colors, his book is lacking in order and is spoiled by pedantry and 


long-windedness.*® 


Goethe rejected Father Castel’s idea of the analogy of colors 
and sounds (as expressed through the “color piano,” an inven- 
tion on which Father Castel worked for many years).” “It 
did not help him that he had an idea of the economy of nature, 
that mysterious Urkraft which achieves much with little effort, 
obtaining variety through simplicity.” Father Castel was 
carried away by his method of establishing analogies. How- 
ever, his “invectives against Newton’s system” (sometimes 
spiced with jokes, which even Goethe considered as rather 
daring) were “fully adopted” by Goethe. “Had he succeeded 
in convincing part of the scientific world, we would have 
been spared much trouble.” After translating a passage cover- 
ing in the Weimar edition no less than six pages (by far the 
longest translation Goethe made of a passage written by a 
Jesuit), Goethe continued: “May he rest in peace! It has 
given me pleasure to defend such a man against his fellow 
countrymen, and to restore him to deserved esteem. He was, 
though not one of the first, at least one of the most distin- 
guished minds of his nation.” 

In the beginning of his history of eighteenth-century 
optics, Goethe had said that in the previous period Italy, 
France and England had made equal contributions, whereas 
(with the advent of Newton) England took the lead. The 
only Italians mentioned in Goethe’s account of that period 
were Benvenuti,” whom in his paralipomena Goethe placed 


*De Backer, ii, 827, and Goethe’s Paralipomena (II, v. 2, p. 301 ff.) with French 
and German appreciations, also ibid., iv, 427. In his chapter on Voltaire, Goethe 
quoted a passage from the former’s letter to Thiriot of August 7, 1738, saying that 
“Castel will not be able to prevent the triumph of reason.” In his diary for January 3, 
1810, Goethe placed together “Pater Castel, Kircher and Algarotti.” 

50WE, II, v. 2, pp. 6 and 127, references to “Pater Castel” and his “Farbenklavier.” 

5IWE, II, iv, 469; De Backer, I, 1312. 
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together with Castel and Scherffer (see below), and Comi- 
nale, whose “influence seems to have been restricted, for by 
that time Newton’s doctrine had been adopted by the Jesuit 
schools.” (Cominale was professor at the Royal College at 
Naples; from his journey through Italy and his studies of 
Hackert, Goethe knew something of the antagonism between 
secular and Jesuit schools in eighteenth-century Naples.)” The 
adoption of Newton’s teaching by Catholic physicists was 
ascribed by Goethe to the publication in 1739 of the elaborate 
commentary on Newton’s works by Father Francois Jacquier, 
O.F.M.,” professor of Holy Scripture at the College of the 
Propaganda: “Anti-Newtonism was excluded from Rome 
and the rest of the scientific world, and once again the flame 
of learning was smothered by the ashes of the School”. To 
illustrate this process nearer home, Goethe proceeded to give a 
survey of books on the theory of colors, published in Germany 
during the second half of the eighteenth century. Among 
these books we have Johann P. Eberhard’s Erste Griinde der 
Naturlehre (Halle, 1753), from which Goethe quoted the 
rejection of “the objections raised by the well-known Pater 
Castel,” on the grounds that “the experiments made by that 
good Frenchman were lacking in mathematical accuracy.” 
“What queer talk,” Goethe commented, “as if there was no 
other accuracy than that of mathematics!””—a sentence which 
became the motto of studies in the theory of Getsteswissen- 
schaften by Wilhelm Dilthey and his school. 

A special chapter was devoted to Abhandlung von den 
zufalligen Farben (Wien, 1765) by Carl Scherffer, “ein 
Priester der Gesellschaft Jesu,”“ who was one of the few 
authors already mentioned in the didactic part of the Farben- 


52Jn his biography of Hackert, Goethe quoted stories illustrative of the strained 
relations between the King of Naples and the Jesuits. 

53Nouvelle Biographie Générale, xxvi (1858), col. 271. 

54Also WE, II, v. 2, p. 473: “Jesuit, Newtonianer, made some lovely observations 
on physiological colors.” 
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lehre (Par. 2, 18 and 126). He was “ein scharfsinniger” und 


redlicher Beobachter,” but 

devoted as he was to Newton’s doctrine, he tried to explain®® the phenomena 
in accordance with it and rather to adapt them to it. Thus our good Father 
had to adopt the Hetmans’ manner, so masterfully handled by Newton when 
finding everywhere excuses, exceptions and restrictions. . . . Since, however, 
an honest man even when mistaken has an intuition of truth, Scherffer has 
said, in a manner inconsistent and indistinct though attractive, what we have 
said in a more comprehensive manner.” 


Then follows a long quotation,* which Goethe concluded in 
his own words: “We refrain from further observations and 
meditations, as we feel that this book should be in the hands 
of every lover of the theory of colors.” In his Advertisement 
and Survey of the Farbenlehre, Gothe summed up his opinion 
on Father Scherffer, saying that he “observed what are known 
as imaginary colors, collecting and reviewing the efforts of 
his predecessors.” 

Finally we may refer to three writers whose works Goethe 
listed in his history of optics in the eighteenth century with- 
out expressly stating that they were Jesuits. In his diary 
from Italy, Goethe had repeatedly referred to the geographi- 
cal works of Ruggiero Giuseppe Boscovich, professor of 
mathematics and philosophy at Rome.” In his letter to 
Prince Augustus of Weimar of December 30, 1794, he spoke of 
“Boscovitsch’s objections against Neuton [sic] and Dolland”’ 
and in his Farbenlehre he stated" with reference to Boscovich’s 


55See above, note 14, WE, II, v. 2, p. 325, “writes mit Scharfsinn.” 
56]bid.: “Endeavors to explain these phenomena from Newton’s theory”; ibid., 473: 
“which he endeavored to adapt with Scharfsinn to Newton’s theories.” 

57In both this review (WE, II, iv, 196 ff.) and in his chapter on Darwin (ibid., 
241) Goethe compared Scherffer’s Abhandlung with Darwin’s treatise on ocular spec- 
tra. In his excellent summary of Goethe’s theory of colors in Jahrbuch der Goethe- 
Gesellschaft, iii (1916), Dr. E. Raeh’mann referred only briefly to the historical part, 
mentioning, however, Castel as “the chief adversary of Newton” and “Pater Karl 
Scherffer,” whose theory of the origin of complementary colors from fatigue was 
still held by Helmholtz. 

58From the German translation by the author of the original Latin version (De 
Backer, vii, 769, no. 12). 

59WE, II, v. 2, p. 405. 

6OWE, I, xxxii, 439 and 442; De Backer, i, 1828 ff. 
SIWE, II, iv, 207. 
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Dissertatio de Lumine (Rome, 1748) that “what it con- 
tributed toward the advancement of theoretical and practical 
optics remains unforgotten.” 

Among the latest books mentioned by Goethe in his Farben- 
lehre we have Johann Baptist Horvath’s Elementa physica 
(Buda, 1799) “—“die alte Leyer,”’ Goethe commented laconi- 
cally—and Matthaeus Pankl’s Compendium Institutionum 
Physicarum (Poznan, 1793), both works being characterized 
as Newtonian by a brief quotation.” It is interesting that in a 
note on Newtonism in the Society of Jesus, Father de Backer™ 
—like Goethe—listed together Boscovich, Benvenuti, Scherf- 
fer and Horvath. 

In Goethe’s Farbenlehre no less than fifteen Jesuit scien- 
tists and philosophers are referred to. There are few works 
on this subject in which the prominent part played by Jesuits 
in this branch of science has been so generously recognized. 
There is no work of Goethe’s in which references to the Jesuits 
are aS numerous and conspicuous as in the Farbenlehre. Four 
of the Jesuits referred to in that work are assigned key posi- 
tions in the history of optics (Grimaldi, Lucas, Castel and 
Scherffer). Two of them were English, as expressly noted 
by Goethe.” None of them was treated unjustly or dis- 
respectfully. In no case did Goethe’s criticism (if any) origi- 
nate from aversion against the Jesuits. On the contrary, in 
several instances, outstanding qualities of those scientific 
writers were ascribed to their Jesuit background. The study 
of Goethe’s attitude to the Jesuits, especially in his Farben- 
lehre, throws some unexpected light on his attitude toward 
Catholic tradition and on the part played by the Society of 
Jesus in the history of modern science. 


62De Backer, iv, 465 ff., no. 13; Wiirzbach, Biographisches Lexicon, ix, 317; De 
Backer did not list the 1799 edition. . 

63De Backer, vi, 169; WE, II, iii, 308, and iv, 185. 

64], 1841. 

85O0f Father Robert Parsons S.J., the great sixteenth-century theologian, Goethe may 
have known through the introduction to Scott’s Kenilworth, a work which he knew 
intimately (De Backer, vi, 292, and Boyd, of. cit., 225). 













Second Thoughts on Freud 


JOSEPH DONCEEL 


EW thinkers have had a deeper influence upon modern 
Pe rovers than Sigmund Freud, the founder of psycho- 

analysis. After having labored in total isolation during 
the early years of his scientific career, he began, against pow- 
erful opposition, to emerge from obscurity and to gather 
around himself a steadily growing number of disciples. When 
he died in 1939, psychoanalysis had become a powerful influ- 
ence, not only in psychiatry, but also in psychology, sociology 
and philosophy. Although not a few thinkers are still rather 
wary about psychoanalysis, the majority are now ready to 
admit that Freud’s system contains, along with certain errors, 
some deep and valuable insights about human nature, which 
it would be unwise to neglect. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE FREUDIAN SYSTEM 


Three major objections have been raised to Freud’s system. 
Philosophers have rejected his materialism; scientists have 
repudiated his unwarranted generalizations; the normal civil- 
ized man has condemned his overemphasis on sex, his pansex- 
ualism. That these condemnations do not entail a rejection of 
what valuable elements there are in psychoanalysis seems to be 
demonstrated by the fact that many of Freud’s own disciples 
would now readily subscribe to all or at least to some of these 
censures. 

It is not without interest to speculate how Freud’s system 
would have looked if it had not been born at a time when 
scientific materialism was at the peak of its popularity. One 
eminent Catholic authority, Dr. Rudolf Allers, has pointed 
out that psychoanalysis represented a first reaction against the 
utter materialism of Freud’s period.’ For the anatomical or 


1Allers, R., The Successful Error (Sheed and Ward, 1940), p. 259. 
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physiological explanations of mental phenomena, the only 
ones which a considerable sector of nineteenth-century thought 
could grasp, Freud substituted emphatically psychological 
explanations. That was certainly a step away from unmiti- 
gated materialism, but it was only one step. Freud saw that 
psychic phenomena could not be explained by anatomical or 
physiological causes; he did not see that man’s higher func- 
tions could not be explained by his drives and instincts. He 
gave up strict materialism only to embrace sensism. For him 
there is no essential difference between animal and man, and 
his theory of sublimation explains away the spiritual aspects 
of man’s nature. 

From the scientific point of view, Freud’s greatest weak- 
ness is his proneness to unwarranted generalizations. One of 
the most important developments in the scientific thinking of 
our century is precisely the increasing awareness of that 
danger and the use of statistical methods in order to avoid it. 
The physical sciences have, from their very beginnings, made 
use of mathematical methods. We had to wait until the first 
quarter of the twentieth century before the social sciences 
imitated that example. Too long had sociologists and psy- 
chologists indulged in “armchair theorizing,” which consists 
in building theoretical constructions upon the sandy founda- 
tion of a few accidentally discovered facts. Freud repeatedly 
committed that error. He was endowed with a keen psycho- 
logical insight, and his piercing mind could unravel problems 
which had resisted all previous attempts at explanation. But 
admiration for his penetrating intuitions yields to dismay 
when he is seen, time and again, generalizing the conclusions 
reached from one or a few unusual, often morbid, cases and 
proclaiming that what had been discovered in these few 
instances existed always and in all instances. There are cases 
of real Oedipus complex, as described by Freud, but it does 
not follow that every boy passes through a stage where he hates 
his father and has an erotic attachment to his mother. Difficul- 
ties arising during the child’s early training in cleanliness 
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have, in certain instances, far-reaching influences upon later 
developments, and may mark certain characters as the ‘anal 
type.” But no semblance of a demonstration has ever been 
presented that all children pass through these conflicts in such 
a way as to be marked for life. There are neuroses which have 
clearly a sexual origin, but that fact does not warrant the con- 
clusion that all neuroses derive from sexual conflicts. 

It is especially in the field of sex that Freud indulges in 
these easy generalizations. As Professor Gordon W. Allport of 
Harvard puts it: “A remarkably illogical procedure seems 
to be responsible for overemphasis on sex by psychoanalysts 
(by Freudians especially). Whatever form of behavior or 
thought is ever found in any life, to be associated with sex, 
they seem to assume to be a/ways connected with sex in every 
life.”” | 

These three objections correspond to the three fundamental 
errors in Freud’s system. From these errors derive Freud’s 
condemnation of religion as a mere obsession, his denial of 


free will and responsibility, of sin and moral guilt, etc.* 


FREUD’S POSITIVE CONTRIBUTIONS 


There is, however, another side to the picture. There are in 
psychoanalysis quite a number of notions which, if well under- 
stood, can be easily integrated into a Christian conception of 
man. However, even these notions, as they are presented by 
the Freudians, too often imply materialistic connotations and 


must therefore be carefully examined. 
The first of these notions is that of psychic determinism. Ac- 


cording to this hypothesis, psychological phenomena, as well 


2Allport, G. W., Personality, A Psychological Interpretation (Henry Holt, 1937), 
p. 188. 

3Hence many will readily agree with Monsignor Sheen’s strictures against material- 
istic psychoanalysis, in his latest book, Peace of Soul (Whittlesey House). His attacks 
are directed not against psychoanalysis as such, but against those forms of psycho- 
analysis which deny the existence of the soul, of freedom, of responsibility, of sin and 
of personal guilt. The author admits that “there is nothing wrong... about a 
psychological method which cures mental disorders by making the unconscious con- 


scious” (p. 69). 
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as physiological or physical phenomena, have definite causes, 
from which they follow with absolute necessity. Forgetting a 
name, dreaming a certain dream, experiencing a mood or an 
emotion, manifesting a neurotic symptom—all these are psy- 
chological phenomena. Psychologists before Freud did not 
deny that they had causes, but they pointed only to general 
causes, such as a poor memory, the loss of contact with reality 
due to the inhibition of the higher functions during sleep, an 
increase or decrease of tonus, phenomena of general degenera- 
tion. Why did I forget the name of my former teacher? Why 
did I dream that I was boarding the “Queen Mary”? Why 
do I feel this depressed mood? Why do I have a phobia for 
black dogs? The general causes mentioned above do not en- 
tirely explain these psychic manifestations; we must dig 
deeper into the human mind and discover specific causes for 
these specific effects. 

- Philosophically there is no objection to the principle, pro- 
vided we except the free decisions of our will. Only man’s 
will, in its deliberate and conscious decisions, escapes the law 
of psychic determinism. Freud, of course, does not mention 
this exception. But all the rest, our emotions and our moods, 
our habits and our attitudes, our images and our thoughts, our 
feelings and our sentiments, insofar as they are not under 
voluntary control, are indeed determined in their causes, are 
signs and effects of these causes, and may, by leading us back 
to these causes, open up to our eyes the deepest recesses of our 
mind. The applications of that fundamental principle are 
plentiful, and Freud did not neglect to draw all the con- 
clusions which it warranted. 

In his book, The Psychopathology of Everyday Life, he 
studies phenomena such as slips of the tongue, cases of mis- 
understanding, mispronouncing, forgetting, mislaying. These 
“parapraxias,” as they have been called, have definite causes, 
and sometimes we can discover these causes and learn a great 
deal about our hidden tendencies. It is reported that during 
the war, when Mr. Churchill received an honorary degree at 
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Harvard University, he made a remarkable slip. Speaking 
of gasoline motors, he referred to them as “infernal combus- 
tion engines.” Such a mistake is rather understandable when 
one remembers the part played by these engines in the inferno 
of London’s Blitz. 

The application of the setiatiens of psychic determinism to 
our dream life has allowed Freud to throw much light upon 
that hitherto mysterious field. That I dream may be explained 
by a relaxation of voluntary control, by the inhibition of the 
higher thought functions during sleep, by a loss of contact 
with reality. What I dream, however, cannot be explained 
by these general and negative causes. There must be a definite 
cause which explains why I dream of a spring picnic and 
not of an examination. But how can we find that cause? Freud, 
at first, tried to use hypnosis and suggestion; after some success 
and many failures he discovered an entirely original method, 
the method of free association. This was a stroke of genius. 
and the discovery of this hidden path into the mysterious 
regions of our dreams may be considered as Freud’s greatest 
contribution to psychology. He may have used that method 
in a wrong and biased way, to demonstrate some of his ma- 
terialistic prejudices. Some biologists have used the micro- 
scope in their attempts to deny the existence of the soul, but 
nobody has considered this as a sufficient reason for discarding 
the microscope. Free association is a method, not a doctrine. 
Provided a method is not immoral, the only question is 
whether it works. The facts seem to demonstrate that, in some 
cases at least, the method of free association works. 

The method itself is sufficiently known. Some dream image 
is presented to the subject, who is supposed to tell the analyst 
everything which comes up in his mind, even if it seems un- 
important, ridiculous or shameful. In other words, the sub- 
ject is invited to “daydream aloud.” The hypothesis under- 
lying the method is very bold. Freud supposes that the mani- 
fest dream, the dream as remembered in the morning, is the 
ultimate result of a series of associations, starting from some 
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hidden cause, passing through a certain number of interme- 
diate stages, and crystallizing finally in the images of the 
conscious dream. Suppose, for instance, that, at the age of two, 
John has been bitten by a dog. The frightful traumatic experi- 
ence has been forgotten, repressed. It becomes active again 
during sleep, and sets off the following series of associations: 
the biting dog, another dangerous dog at a farm, another farm 
with a big orchard, John himself stealing a few apples in that 
orchard with a friend, a party at the house of that friend, 
caviar served at the party. John may wake up in the morning 
and report that he dreamed that he was eating caviar at a 
party in his friend’s house. Freud supposes now that the 
same subject, by using the method of free association, would 
retrace in the opposite direction the path followed by the 
dream associations and would finally remember the deeply 
buried traumatic memory. The associations would essentially 
proceed as follows (deviations are not excluded, but the main 
line would be followed) : caviar at the party in his friend’s 
house; the apple-stealing episode with that friend in the 
orchard of a farm; another farm where there was a big dog; 
the frightful dog who had bitten the subject when he was 
two years old. Theoretically, this hypothesis is open to a num- 
ber of serious objections; a priori it does not look probable at 
all. But, as the French philosopher Dalbiez points out: 
‘“”. .a@ priori discussion of a subject of this kind is absolutely 
useless... . The laws of nature, physical as well as mental, 
are known to us by observation and not by reasoning.’* And 
observation bears out the fact that this method can succeed 
in discovering the hidden meaning of a dream. Some dreams 
then may appear to have a meaning, some of them are found 
to be wish-fulfillments, sometimes disguised fulfillments of 
repressed wishes. Freud, of course, does not make these restric- 
tions; for him all dreams always have a meaning. But even 


4{Dalbiez, Roland, Psychoanalytical Method and the Doctrine of Freud (Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1941), I, 43—The present writer knows of no better book about 


psychoanalysis. 
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with the necessary restrictions Freud’s contribution to the un- 
locking of the mysterious dream world remains a remarkable 
achievement. 

Next Freud applies his principle of psychic determinism 
to the neuroses and psychoses. In fact he started in that field, 
for he was, first and foremost, a psychiatric practitioner. Here 
is a poor man who leads a shadow life in an insane asylum. 
He keeps muttering to himself, “I am the son of Abraham 
Lincoln.” Before Freud the psychiatrists would not have paid 
the slightest attention to what he was repeating in his endless 
monologues. His whole behavior classified him among the 
sufferers of schizophrenia; some drugs, some hydrotherapy 
would be prescribed and the poor man would be left to his 
own queer counsels. But why, Freud asked, does he claim to 
be the son of Abraham Lincoln? Because he is insane, would 
have been the obvious reply. That answer did not satisfy 
Freud. His insanity may explain that the patient has delu- 
sions; it does not explain why he has this particular delusion, 


why he calls himself the son of Abraham Lincoln and not the 
father of Adolf Hitler. And Freud would try to find out why 
the patient was bothered by this particular delusion, and 
might succeed in bringing to light some hidden complex 
which explained his illness. 


REPRESSION AND THE UNCONSCIOUS 


While studying dreams and neuroses in the ways briefly out- 
lined above, Freud discovered some important facts about 
mental life. First comes the notion of “repression.” While 
trying to unearth the cause of a certain dream image or of a 
neurotic symptom, he noticed in the patient’s mind a real 
resistance to his efforts at investigation. It was as if some force 
in the patient was trying to withhold from himself and from 
the therapist any knowledge about the causal factors of the 
dream or of the symptom. Freud called this force “resistance” 
and later “repression.” 

Repression should not be confused with suppression. Sup- 
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pression is a very old notion, known long before Freud. It is 
the conscious and voluntary inhibition of some tendency. 
Overcoming a temptation is an instance of suppression. Re- 
pression, on the other hand, is a new notion introduced by 
Freud. Here we have again the inhibition of some tendency, 
but this time the inhibition is neither conscious nor voluntary, 
but unconscious and automatic. There is, for instance, in me, 
but unknown to me, a deep-seated hatred against somebody ; 
there is, at the same time also unknown to me, another tend- 
ency which keeps that hatred below the level of conscious- 
ness. | am aware of nothing and yet much is happening deep 
down in my mind. | may be tense, cross and impatient, or 
show real neurotic symptoms, without knowing why, and these 
disagreeable manifestations may be devious ways in which my 
unconscious hatred is trying to work off some of its tension. 

That such situations occur seems beyond doubt; that they 
are especially frequent in neurotics and psychotics has been 
demonstrated by much analytic work. But here again we 
must beware of easy generalizations and not see repressions 
everywhere. 

Sometimes one hears remarks like this: “Religious-minded 
persons lead an unhealthy life because their religion mul- 
tiplies the repressions.” It is true that a certain amount 
of suppression—not repression—is required by every moral 
person. He must inhibit his tendencies every time they would 
lead him into sin. Some people foster the notion that Freud 
and the psychoanalysts are opposed to anything of that kind. 
They certainly are not. Freud knew very well that anybody 
who would always indulge his every wish and whim would 
very soon wreck his own life. Man differs from the animal 
at least in this respect, that he cannot follow the “pleasure 
principle” blindly without getting into serious trouble. A 
patient who is being psychoanalyzed, and who would feel 
the impulse to jump out of the window or merely not to pay 
the psychoanalyst’s fee, will be expected to suppress these mor- 
bid tendencies. 
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What is true is that we should avoid unnecessary and 
merely negative suppression, which is a modern way of stating 
a very old traditional truth: that we should avoid the occa- 
sions of sin. For such occasions set in motion tendencies which 
we shall have to suppress. Furthermore, when we overcome a 
temptation, when we suppress a tendency, we should not look 
so much to the pleasure which we give up, but more to the 
good for the sake of which we give up this pleasure. If sup- 
pression is managed in that way, not only does it entail no 
danger to mental health, it increases efficiency and balance. 
Psychologists have demonstrated that a slight amount of con- 
trolled tension favors the subject’s efficiency. It has been 
shown that slightly hungry subjects study better than subjects 
who feel no hunger. And Dr. Carrel affirms that “in order 
to reach its full power, intelligence seems to require both the 
presence of well-developed sexual glands and the temporary 
repression of the sexual appetite.” 

The notion of repression would require a longer investiga- 
tion. We can say only a few things about it. We have already 
admitted the presence of multiple repressions in neurotics and 
psychotics. It seems that to suffer from such conditions is 
tantamount to having troublesome repressions. But are there 
repressions in normal healthy people? Possibly, although one 
need not admit as many of them as some psychoanalysts seem 
to postulate. Take the following example. John and Charles 
have been competing for a very important position. John gets 
the job and Charles has felt pangs of jealousy which he has 
energetically suppressed. After a few weeks these feelings 
have disappeared and he can talk with his rival without the 
slightest trace of ill feelings. Then he hears suddenly that, 
for a very important task entrusted to him, John has shown 
himself absolutely inadequate and has been a total failure. 
When he hears that news, a flash of perverse joy surges into 
his mind before he can do anything against it. He suppresses 
that base feeling at once, but it was there—not the slightest 


5Carrel, A., Man, the Unknown (Harper and Brothers), p. 143. 
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doubt about that. Hence his jealousy, which seemed to have 
entirely disappeared, was still present in his mind, although 
he was sincerely unaware of it. It was present but repressed. 

Of course, another interpretation can be advanced. The 
jealousy had really disappeared, but it has been reactivated 
through the news about John’s failure. That explanation is 
perfectly plausible. But suppose that Charles had had a cou- 
ple of dreams in which John, his rival, or somebody who has 
some traits in common with John, would have conspicuously 
blundered, or again suppose that he had totally forgotten an 
invitation to some performance where he could have witnessed 
one of John’s triumphs; then a psychoanalyst would feel abso- 
lutely certain that these dreams and that forgetting were clear 
indications of the continuous activity in Charles of his re- 
pressed jealousy. 

What applies to jealousy applies also to other drives, and it 
seems therefore quite possible that a certain amount of repres- 
sion is present even in perfectly normal people. We would 
not, however, agree with those psychoanalysts who claim that 
every tendency which was once conscious continues to exist in 
a repressed state. After a good meal I am no longer hungry. 
Shall I say that my hunger is repressed? Rather, my hunger 
has disappeared, because its cause no longer exists. It will 
come back after a while, but during the time in which I do 
not feel it, it is not repressed but nonexistent. The same thing 
should be said about sexual tendencies in people who live a 
pure life. There may be long stretches of such lives during 
which the sexual instinct does not stir and yet.during which 
it is not repressed. Such quiescence can more simply be ex- 
plained by the absence of stimulants within the organism 
and especially by the habitual suppression of all perceptions, 
images or ideas which might stir up the instinct. In such cases 
there is no repression of the sex drive, but a suppression of 
those contents which would arouse it. 

The notion of repression leads naturally to that of the 
Unconscious. For Freud an unconscious psychic content is 
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one of which we are not aware, and of which we cannot 
become aware by the ordinary methods. ‘The Unconscious 
differs from the Preconscious, a notion which applies to those 
contents of which we are not aware but of which we can easily 
become aware by means of a simple effort of attention or remi- 
niscence. According to Freud a content is unconscious because 
it is repressed; we are not aware of certain things in us 
because they are kept below the level of consciousness by some 
hidden force. The notion of the Unconscious is very useful 
in the explanation of psychoses or neuroses. Even in normal 
people there may be unconscious contents, in the sense ex- 
plained above. Certain prejudices, feelings, moods and atti- 
tudes may have their explanation in the Unconscious. It is 
quite possible that Paul is always so self-conscious when he 
meets people in authority, because, as a child, he had a 
strained relation to his stern, authoritarian father and because 
he unconsciously relives that relationship when he meets men 
in authority, or that Mary dislikes her new teacher at first 
sight because, unknown to her, that teacher reminds her of a 
woman whom she hated when she was a child. 

Some psychoanalysts try also to explain our free decisions 
by means of unconscious factors, adding thus one more 
weapon to the well-stocked arsenal of the determinists. Their 
contention, however, derives from their materialistic philoso- 
phy rather than from the facts. It may be true that our de- 
cisions may be influenced by factors of whose origin we are 
not aware. Such an influence does not take away the freedom 
of our decisions, although it may somewhat restrict it. It is 
likewise true that the motives which we allege for a given 
decision may not always be the real or the only motives for 
that decision. A student of literature who reads a well- 
written, pornographic novel, overtly for its style, covertly for 
its salacious contents, is not unconscious of the motives which 
prompt his decision; he knows them but he does not want to 
admit them to himself. He is “rationalizing,” according to 
the terminology of the psychoanalysts; in plainer terms he is 
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deceiving himself, he lacks sincerity with himself. The ex- 
tensive ascetical literature devoted to the problem of purity of 
intention contains many pages which foreshadow some of the 
deepest probings of modern psychoanalysis. 


PSYCHOSEXUAL THEORIES 


Something must be said about Freud’s theories of psycho- 
sexual development. Here perhaps more than anywhere else 
he has freely indulged his tendency to unwarranted generali- 
zation. There is no need to follow him among the grisly com- 
plexes and the frightful perversions which he attributes so 
generously to the human infant. Seen by a strict Freudian 
the nursery has become a den of abominations, and those big 
candid eyes, through which previous generations used to 
catch glimpses of heaven, reveal to Freud scenes worse than 
any in Dante’s Inferno. Much of all this is plain nonsense, 
and even some of Freud’s followers have quietly dropped 
many of the Master’s generalizations. On purpose I say “gen- 
eralizations”; for some facts remain and it is good to know 
them. 

Although the infant is not the “polymorphous sexual per- 
vert” described by Freud, he behaves like a little animal, with- 
out any moral restrictions; his only purpose is to enjoy pleas- 
ure and ‘to avoid pain. If, therefore, his sexual instinct were 
already awakened he would freely indulge it. The sexual in- 
stinct, however, is generally not active in the small infant, 
and what Freud describes as sexual strivings are in reality 
amorphous presexual tendencies striving only toward bodily 
pleasure in general. “The picture is that of the psycho-sexual 
emerging from a much more generalized and basic physio- 
logical capacity which becomes sexual, as an adult knows it, 
through experience and conditioning.’* In some cases the 
sexual instinct may be aroused long before puberty, owing 
generally to imprudences in the parents or nurses. Hence the 


*Kinsey, A. C., Pomeroy, W. B., and Martin, C. R., Sexual Behavior in the Human 
Male (W. B. Saunders Company, 1948), p. 165. 
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great wisdom of Christian mothers who insist on modesty even 
with small infants and who will not countenance, even in 
innocent children, things which may lead to serious trouble 
in later life. 

It is true that the tender mind of the infant is very sensitive 
and that emotional shocks, which any adult will take in stride 
without harm, may wound the young mind so deeply that the 
whole further development is jeopardized. Hence the way in 
which the mother feeds her baby, weans him, teaches him the 
first rudiments of cleanliness, is very important for the whole 
future development of her child. A mother who loves to take 
care of her baby, who is happy and cheerful while she nurses 
and trains him, helps him to develop a cheerful, balanced and 
happy temperament, an invaluable basis for the later develop- 
ment of character and personality. Whereas another mother, 
who is tense, worried, impatient, always in a hurry, who dis- 
likes these humble maternal functions, even if she follows 
the rules of the most exacting hygiene, is laying the ground- 
work for a tense and unhappy temperament, which will not 
make it impossible for her child to become a valuable person 
—we are not determinists—but which will certainly make all 
later developments more difficult. 

A growing number of Catholic psychologists readily admit 
the existence of cases of a real Oedipus complex, that is, of an 
erotic attachment to the parent of the opposite sex and hatred 
for the parent of the same sex. But they hasten to add that 
these cases are not, as Freud insists, the rule, but the excep- 
tion. A milder, nonsexual, purely affective form of the com- 
plex seems to be more frequent. That means that a little boy 
will often show a definite preference for his mother while a 
little girl is more attached to her father. There is no need to 
postulate incestuous tendencies in the child in order to explain 
that fact. More obvious explanations are at hand, for instance 
the fact that the parents themselves have a tendency to prefer 
the child of the opposite sex and that the child notices, and 
reacts to, that preference. Furthermore, the sanctions which 
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are required in the education of the children are more often 
administered by the father for the boy and by the mother for 
the girl, and this may explain why the relation of the parent 
with the child of the same sex may sometimes be less affec- 
tionate. 

What can be retained from Freud’s considerations about 
the Oedipus complex is well stated by Dr. Karen Horney, 
an outstanding but dissident disciple of Freud: “If we discard 
the theoretical implications of the theory, what remains is 
not the Oedipus complex but the highly constructive finding 
that early relationships in their totality mold the chavacter to 
an extent which can scarcely be overestimated.”’ The way a 
child feels toward his father and mother definitely influences 
the way he will feel later toward the people in his life. He may 
love his mother, but because of her unpredictable reactions 
that love may be hesitant and uncertain. Later on his love for 
his wife may show the same lack of total trustfulness and 
always suffer from uncertainty. A little girl who is afraid 
of her father whom she loves may always combine a certain 
amount of fear with the love which she later feels for her 
husband. Strained relations between the child and the mem- 
bers of the family will make for strained relations later on in 
life. And a happy and united family prepares the children 
to grow up with a deep capacity for unhampered affection. 


THE SUPER-EGO 


According to the psychoanalysts the Super-Ego corresponds 
to the older notion of conscience and explains the moral 
behavior of man. A closer study of these notions will show 
that they do not coincide and that the morality of the Super- 
Ego is only a pseudo morality. A brief examination of the 
way in which this Super-Ego is supposed to originate will 
put this statement beyond any doubt. The human infant is 
at first exclusively guided by the pleasure principle, by his 
sense appetite, what Freud calls the Id. After some disturb- 


THorney, K., New Ways in Psychoanalysis (W. W. Norton and Co., 1939), p. 87. 
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ing experiences, he learns that he cannot always freely indulge 
all his wishes; he must take notice of his physical environ- 
ment and consider the reality principle. In this way, he 
develops an Ego, a collective name for all the perceptive and 
executive functions which adapt him to his physical environ- 
ment. But even that is not enough. There is also a social en 
vironment; there are people around the child whose affection 
and approval he craves. And he learns very soon that he can 
obtain their love only if he submits to the wishes of these in- 
dividuals, if he does what they prescribe and abstains from 
what they forbid. At first the child behaves only under 
external pressure, because he is told by others. He will keep 
his toys in order, he will abstain from beating the pets, because 
the parents so desire. Gradually, however, these guiding rules 
are interiorized under the influence of a double set of factors. 

The first set are the inhibitory tendencies which develop at 
the end of the infancy period, around the age of five. The 
child begins to acquire by then the rudiments of shame, sym- 
pathy, modesty—all tendencies which make him refrain from 
actions prompted by his uncontrolled Id. Freud explains these 
inhibitory tendencies as sublimated forms of the sex drive and 
its many components. 

The other set of factors works from outside; they derive 
from social pressure, especially from the influence of the 
parents. The child, who at first obeyed their commands and 
prohibitions in a purely extrinsic way, identifies himself with 
his parents, takes over into himself their rules and regulations. 
He has no longer to be told to do this or to abstain from that: 
he tells himself. The parents, who at first controlled him from 
without, begin to control him from within, because there is 
now in the child himself a substitute for their authority—the 
Super-Ego. 

The psychoanalysts have much more to say about this Super- 
Ego. They associate it closely with the Oedipus complex; 
they explain that it works generally in an unconscious man- 
ner; they use the notions of narcissism and of masochism to 
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explain its power and its sternness. Yet the two sets of in- 
fluences which we have mentioned above seem to be the es- 
sential constituents of the Super-Ego. It follows that the 
psychoanalysts explain human conscience as a resultant of in- 
stinctive and of social influences, as coming from below and 
from outside. And it is immediately evident that this kind of 
conscience is by no means the conscience of Christian philoso- 
phy. For this philosophy, conscience is essentially the intellect 
inasmuch as it judges the free actions of the will. It is some- 
thing autonomous, growing from the very soil of the spiritual 
personality. The Freudian Super-Ego “would produce a per- 
sonality completely caked with custom and shackled by tribal 
mores”.® Conscience produces the free, sovereign, responsible 
personality which every human being should become. 

It cannot be denied that, about the age of reason, the inhibi- 
tory tendencies make their appearance. But far from being 
mere sublimations of the sex drive, they are the first manifesta- 
tions of the slowly awakening spiritual nature of the child. It 
is true likewise that the words and example of the parents have 
a great influence on the formation of the child’s conscience. 
The first guiding rule of the child is not real conscience, but a 
Super-Ego very similar to the one described by Freud. When 
the child first gives up his ruthless egoism and starts to ob- 
serve social and moral norms, he does so only because his 
parents tell him to act in that way. Even when these prescrip- 
tions and prohibitions have been assimilated, so that he be- 
haves according to them when the parents are not present, this 
assimilation is merely extrinsic and passive. He knows what 
he has to do, but he does not know why he must do it. But as 
he advances in years, he begins to grasp the reasons for moral 
behavior, and as he understands and accepts these reasons, 
autonomous morality replaces heteronomous morality and 
conscience succeeds to the Super-Ego. At the age of five a 
child says his prayers because he has been told by his mother ; 


8Allport, G. W., op. cit., p. 218. 
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at the age of twenty-five a man says them because he realizes 
that he must worship:his Creator, and why; not, as Freud’s 
conception implies, because he has just continued to do what 
he started to do as a child. The action is the same, but the 
motive has changed radically. 

It must be admitted that in most people there remains 
throughout life a fringe of Super-Ego around the core of con- 
science. In some that fringe is very wide and may cover most 
actions of their life. They are the individuals whose morality 
is purely conventional, traditional, instinctive. Victorian and 
much puritanical morality seems to be the product of the 
Super-Ego rather than of a real conscience, because it has 
never autonomously been accepted but just carried on along 
the traditional lines. But even in these individuals there re- 
mains a core of conscience; even these people see and under- 
stand that they must do what is good and avoid what is evil, 
not because they have been told so, but because that essential 
rule is dictated by their intellect. On the other hand those 
people who have developed a personal morality have brought 
most of their actions under the light of their principles; they 
see what they must do and why they must do it, and the nar- 
row fringe of Super-Ego which may survive in them covers 
only unimportant actions, which they carry on by sheer tradi- 
tion, as, for instance, taking off their hat when they enter a 
house or sending Christmas cards to their friends. 

There is yet another domain where the Freudian notion of 
the Super-Ego appears to be useful: the strained morality of 
psychotics and neurotics. This is clear especially in cases of 
scrupulosity, where a set of rules and prohibitions, repudiated 
by conscience, continues from the Unconscious to hamper and 
plague those who suffer from that neurosis. Here too we 
notice the unconscious and stern nature of the Super-Ego, so 
constantly emphasized by Freud. What applies so clearly to 
scrupulosity is true also for other neuroses, where part of the 
trouble may derive from the disturbing influence of the Super- 
Ego. In a remarkable book published shortly after the war, 
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the Swiss psychoanalyst Dr. Odier has clearly demonstrated 
that such unconscious Super-Ego influences are more wide- 
spread than we may at first suspect.’ Hence here again we see 
that Freud’s keen intuitive mind has discovered an important 
psychological fact, but that he was unable to avoid the “noth- 
ing but” generaljzations of materialism. 

What the psychoanalysts say about guilt is intimately con- 
nected with their conception of the Super-Ego, and contains, 
once more, truth and error. Guilt can be a state or a feeling. 
The state of guilt is a state of moral disorder deriving from 
the conscious and voluntary transgression of some law. The 
feeling of guilt is a disagreeable feeling or emotion, accom- 
panying the consciousness of that moral disorder. Usually 
the feeling of guilt derives from the state of guilt. It is as 
normal as pain and it has, in the moral domain, the function 
which pain has in the physiological domain: to make us aware 
of some disturbance. Hence the ordinary way of getting rid 
of the feeling of guilt is to get rid of the state of guilt. Those 
who have made use of the Sacrament of Penance know how 
powerfully it can eliminate the feeling of guilt. Sometimes, 
however, state and feeling of guilt are dissociated. This re- 
sults always in some serious disorder. 1n certain cases the state 
of guilt exists without the feeling of guilt. That is the symp- 
tom of a serious moral disease, of an atrophy of moral con- 
science. In other cases there is a feeling of guilt without real 
state of guilt. Here we have a psychic disorder, against which 
confession is powerless and whose cure must be undertaken 
by psychotherapy. To this last case alone some of the psycho- 
analytic theories of guilt may apply. 

In conclusion, it must be emphasized that there are valuable 
elements in psychoanalysis, but that they are generally con- 


%Odier, Dr. Charles, Les deux sources, consciente et inconsciente, de la vie morale 
(Neuchatel, Switzerland: Editions de la Baconniére, 2d ed., 1946). Dr. Odier respects 
moral and religious values and tries to separate them from the pseudo-moral and 
pseudo-religious values deriving from the Unconscious. Moralists and educators, 
even if they do not agree with everything in the book, will read it with great profit. 
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nected with errors, exaggerations and distortions. The system 
as a whole, in its pure Freudian form, must be rejected. But 
as it is nowadays presented by some of Freud’s successors or 
disciples it becomes gradually more acceptable. Lifted out 
of their materialistic context, pruned of their exaggerations, 
quite a number of the Freudian discoveries can be reinter- 
preted in a sense which fits them neatly into a Christian con- 
ception of man, not only as confirmations of what was known 
before, but also as new and deeper insights into some aspects 
of man’s nature. 

Some aspects of man’s nature—not his whole nature. Freud 
was blind to the spiritual aspects of man. As Dr. Dalbiez 
puts it in the very last sentence of his work on psychoanalysis, 
“Freud’s work is the most profound analysis that history has 
‘ever known of the less human elements in human nature’’.” 
The great pity is that Freud and his orthodox followers be- 
lieved that these “less human elements” comprised the whole 
of man’s nature. What they failed to see is that deep in this 
soil of animality is rooted a living, spiritual and immortal 


soul. 


10Palbiez, R., op. cit., II, 327. 





Defense of the Far East 


EDWIN ROTHMAN 


HE current debate on the North Atlantic Treaty 
revolves about the concept of the “defense of the 


West,” that is, the defense of the spiritual, moral and 
cultural values of Western civilization. “The parties to this 
treaty,” reads the Preamble, “. . . are determined to safeguard 
the freedom, common heritage and civilization of their peo- 
ples, founded on the principles of democracy, individual 
liberty and the rule of law.” 

Where does Asia fit into this problem of the “defense of the 
West”? While our strategy of total cold-war requires that 
priority be accorded to the claims of Western Europe, never- 
theless we must ask ourselves: In the event that the Far East 
and the rest of Asia were to succumb to Communism, would 
such a development endanger the existence of Western civil- 
ization in the Americas and Western Europe? 

For several reasons, communization of the Far East prob- 
ably would not, within the next decade, imperil our civil- 
ization. Economically, we are not dependent in a vital sense 
upon either the raw materials or the finished products of Asia. 
It is true that complete rupture of trade relations with the 
Orient—which is unlikely—would cause us inconveniences. 
But the fact remains that our economic welfare will depend 
upon how effectively we use our natural resources and skilled - 
man-power, rather than upon commerce with the Far East. 

Regarding our military security, we know that the Far 
East cannot develop in a short span of years the vast indus- 
trial plant needed to wage a “modern” war. In all likelihood, 
the Far East would be more of a liability than an asset to a 
new ally. It took Japan decades to prepare for aggression 
against us; yet even during the critical year of 1942 we 
stemmed her attacks with only a small proportion of our 


armed might. 
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But what would be the effects of communization of the Far 
East from the long-run point of view? A communist Far East 
might eventually develop an economic prowess to engage us 
in bitter commercial rivalry. It might attract to its sphere of 
influence the poorer economic areas of the West. It might 
build up an industrial plant capable of manufacturing enor- 
mous quantities of the sinews of war. It might provide Com- 
munist allies with large masses of trained fighting men. Even 
more important, to counter the perpetual threat of such ag- 
gression, we in the West would have to place our economy on 
a war footing with the accompanying totalitarian controls. It 
is conceivable that in combating the actual or potential threat 
of communism we might ourselves succumb to totalitarianism 
and thereby destroy that which we sought to preserve. 

According to General MacArthur: 

I can say without the slightest hesitation that a free, independent, peaceful 
and friendly China is of profound importance to the peace of the world and 
to the position of the United States. . . . It would be utterly fallacious to 
underrate either China’s needs or her importance. For if we embark upon a 
general policy to bulwark the frontiers of freedom against the assaults of 
political despotism, one major frontier is not less important than another, 
and a decisive breach of any will inevitably threaten to engulf all.’ 


Thus, from the long-run viewpoint, communization of the 
Far East would constitute a threat to our goal of defending the 
West. Moreover, we are concerned with more than a mere 
_ defense of the West. A static defense policy would generate 
the seeds of its own destruction. None of us can feel secure, 
morally, economically or militarily, until the blessings of 
liberty fill all the corners of our “one world.” Therefore our 
policies should be directed toward the realization of two aims: 
first, to defend the West; and secondly, to universalize the 
fundamentals of Western civilization. 

But our friends in the Far East will view such a program 
with a skeptical, even fearful, eye. To the Asiatics, the irony 


1Quoted in Congressional Record (Daily edition) March 25, 1948, p. A1995. 
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of such proposals lies in the fact that most of their present dif- 
ficulties stem from the past depredations of “Western civiliza- 
tion.” To Asiatics with long memories, “Western civiliza- 
tion” connotes attributes quite different from those of our 
definition, namely, first, racial prejudice—the white overlord 
judged, and judges, the worth of a man by the color of his skin; 
second, political despotism—the alien from the West denied to 
the Asiatics their right to self-government and deprived them 
of national sovereignty; third, rapacious economic imperial- 
ism—the Western intruder exploited the natural resources and 
the man power of Asia; and fourth, cultural egotism—the 
Westerner belittled the cultural achievements of the Asiatics 
and attempted to force upon them an alien philosophy. 

Such are the features of “Western civilization” as defined 
by the experiences of the Asiatic peoples. How does the pres- 
ent chaotic situation in the Far East stem from such Western 
“contributions”? The plight of the Chinese will serve as an 
illustration. 

Throughout her recorded history, China periodically ex- 
perienced political revolutions. After every revolution she at- 
tained a new equilibrium and social peace. In the middle of 
the last century, China entered upon such a period of change. 
Left to herself, it is safe to assume that she sooner or later 
would have worked out a satisfactory solution. But she was 
not left to herself; ““Western civilization” appeared on the 
horizon. Brutally forcing their way into China, the Western 
powers proceeded to annex parts of her territory and forced 
her to sign the infamous “unequal treaties” (which, for ex- 
ample, compelled China to lease her ports to the Western 
powers and to permit the foreigners to establish their own 
courts on Chinese territory). The Western powers subjected 
the Chinese to racial discrimination and bolstered the deca- 
dent and corrupt ruling clique, the Manchu dynasty. Further- 
more, after the Kuomintang Nationalist movement, led by 
Sun Yat-Sen, deposed the Manchu dynasty in 1911, these 
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foreign influences stymied the successful evolution of a demo- 
cratic republic. 

While China was thus being kept weak and disunited, an- 
other frightful blessing was being visited upon East Asia. 
This concerned the Japanese, who proved to be highly educa- 
ble. In the middle of the nineteenth century, Japan like China 
was also in the throes of a cyclical political change. But the 
Japanese quickly perceived that brute force appeared to be 
the supreme arbiter in the field of international relations. Ap- 
plying this lesson, Japan became highly industrialized and 
proficient in the art of war. Defeating the Chinese (1894-5) 
and the Russians (1904-5) on the field of battle, the Japanese 
gained the respect and admiration of their Western teachers. 
Her egoism inflated, and her feudal institutions overlaid with 
the trappings of Western democracy, Japan made long-range 
plans for the subjugation and the “pacification” of East Asia. 

How did the United States fit into this whole picture of 
imperialism? We can claim a relatively clean record. To be 
sure, there were some stains. We shared the harvests of the 
various unequal treaties forced upon the Asiatics by other 
nations. We pursued our “manifest destiny” into the Philip- 
pines. We enacted exclusion laws which denied Asiatics the 
privilege of emigrating to this country. Nevertheless, Ameri- 
ca’s record shines by comparison with those of the other West- 
ern powers—and Russia. Moreover, the United States has 
several positive achievements to her credit: first, at the turn of 
the century we prevented the partition and destruction of 
China; second, we have, especially since 1899, tirelessly 
championed China’s right to territorial and political integritv; 
third, we have welcomed and financed the education of Asiatic 
students in American schools; fourth, our religious missions 
have had a profound effect upon Asiatic religious and cultural 
life; fifth, we have tutored and encouraged the Philippines 
into nationhood; and, lastly, we rescued Asia from Japanese 
aggression. The result—very important to the Western cause 
—is that today the United States enjoys a vast reservoir of 
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good will among Asiatic peoples. To quote a distinguished 
Chinese diplomat, Chen Chih-mai: “Among the powers of 
the world, the United States alone has never entertained any 
aggressive or imperialist designs upon us.” 

So much for the background. We have thus far attempted 
to show why Asiatics are prone to suspect any policy of ex- 
tending Western civilization to their shores, and why the 
United States is favorably regarded by the peoples of Asia. 

What should be the policy of the United States in the Far 
East in order to defend and universalize Western civilization? 
To answer such a question, let us first take note of the basic 
forces which are at work in Asia today. There are at least five 
such forces. 

The first force is nationalism. We need not elaborate here 
on the undisputed fact that Asia is now afire with nationalism. 
It is her reaction to the sins of imperialism and also a conse- 
quence of the impact of Western ideas upon Asiatic political 
philosophy. Illustrations abound—Indo-China, Burma, India, 
Malaya, Indonesia, and China. 

The second force is that of socialism. On the basis of her 
present mode of utilizing her natural resources, Asia is des- 
perately overpopulated. Unless she reorganizes her economic 
life, millions of her people will continue to starve annually. 
The problem, then, is, What form should such a reorganiza- 
tion take? To Asiatics, the alternatives do not appear to be 
communism as against free enterprise. Rather, the question 
is phrased as communism versus democratic socialism. To be 
sure, many persons in the West and in the Orient doubt 
whether political democracy can be maintained in a socialist 
economy. This issue of the compatibility of democracy and 
socialism is being put to the test not only in Asiatic countries 
such as India and Burma, but also in European countries, 
such as Great Britain and Sweden. 

A third force is the fact that the Asiatics are critically 
re-examining their cultural and religious heritage. Some 





2Quoted in Congressional Record (Daily edition), February 2, 1949, p. A496. 
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observers believe that Asia is now in process of developing 
a synthesis which will include the best of Eastern and Western 
traditions. In any event, the Asiatics will respond and are 
responding to provocative ideas from other civilizations. 
The fourth element is antiforeignism. Overt interference 
from any dlien source is suspect. This is the legacy of Western 
imperialism. And fifth, a force we have discussed, namely, 
the reservoir of good will accorded the Americans. 

The foregoing five factors perhaps constitute the ‘raw mate- 
rials” of the Far Eastern situation. What can the United 
States do with these raw materials in order to defend and 
universalize Western civilization? 

Let us first review briefly our major policies of the last four 
years, namely, the Yalta agreement of 1945 and, later, our 
insistence that the Chinese Nationalists form a coalition gov- 
ernment with the Communists. 

At the Yalta conference in February, 1945, in addition to 
promising the Russians certain Japanese possessions, Roose- 
velt and Churchill agreed that China should be required to 
make several concessions to the Soviets, namely, to lease Port 
Arthur as a naval base, to internationalize the port of 
Dairen, and to provide for a joint Sino-Soviet administration 
of the two Manchurian railroads leading into Dairen. In 
return for these concessions, Russia agreed to participate in 
the war against Japan and also to sign a treaty of friendship 
and alliance with the Chinese Nationalist government, and 
to recognize Chinese sovereignty in Manchuria. 

Now some experts tell us that we paid a fearful price for 
military aid which we did not need. But in 1945 such an esti- 
mate of the military situation appeared to be unwarranted. 
In any event, our motives were of the highest order: to attain 
the defeat of the Japanese aggressors and substantially to 
restore to China her political and economic independence. 
Furthermore, it is misleading to assert, as some have, that 
the Yalta agreement, by inviting the Russians into Man- 
churia, led to the eventual defeat of the Nationalist forces. 
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Many other factors would have to be considered in explaining 
the Nationalist debacle. 

The importance of the Yalta agreement has been overrated. 
More pertinent to an analysis of recent Far Eastern history is 
the question of General George Marshall’s assignment in 
1945-1946 to persuade the Kuomintang Nationalists to form 
a coalition government with the Communists. One can point 
to the experiences of the Hungarians, the Poles, the Bul- 
garians and especially the Czechs as evidence of the lunacy 
of such a policy. On the other hand, one can point to the 
experiences of the French, the Italians, and the Belgians to 
prove that as short-run tactic in the battle for Western civili- 
zation, coalition was a wise policy. It served to disarm the 
Communist partisans, to integrate the armed ‘forces of the 
nation, to place upon the Communists a measure of responsi- 
bility for governance during the initial postwar period, and 
to give the anti-Communist forces a breathing spell. 

Who can say that a coalition program would not have been 
equally effective in China?e As a matter of fact, what was the 
alternativer The only alternative was civil war. The military 
and diplomatic experts of the United States evidently 
believed that Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalist government could 
not win such a war. The Chinese Communists had a very 
powerful army; they had the munitions surrendered to them 
by the Japanese; and they had a strong hold upon the Chinese 
peasantry who hungered for the peace and plenty which the 
Communist propagandists promised them. 

The American policy-makers hoped, on the other hand, 
that a coalition government would bring the peace so des- 
perately needed by the Chinese people, who had been engaged 
in foreign or civil wars for over twenty years. The Americans 
hoped that with peace there would develop a strong central 
government which would be able to control the Communists. 

But the leaders of the Nationalist government insisted upon 
a solution by force. The Nationalists were supremely confident 
that they could crush the Communists once and for all. Such 
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confidence, as we now know, was obviously not merited. 
Despite the more than two billions of dollars worth of military 
equipment and economic aid supplied to the Kuomintang 
armies by the United States, they suffered one defeat after 
another. Today the situation is extremely confused, with the 
Communists penetrating South China and the Kuomintang 
group disintegrating. 

So much for past policy. What should be our policy hence- 
forth regarding the defense of the West in the Far East and 
the rest of Asia? We should at home repeal all vestiges of the 
exclusion laws. We should encourage, by word and dollars, 
the education of Asiatic youths in our schools. Within the 
limits of our economic resources, we should extend relief 
grants to the hungry and sick of Asia. How far we should go 
beyond mere relief into the field of heavy economic recon- 
struction will depend upon the nature of the national regimes 
and their attitudes toward us. Furthermore, we should 
encourage the nationalist movements in Asia. Nationalism 
represents a powerful anti-Communist force. Prime Minister 
Nehru of India has pointed out that in Southeast Asia com- 
munism has lost ground because of its headlong clash with 
nationalist movements. Moreover, our support of the national- 
ists will tend to dispel cynicism regarding our aims in Asia. 
At the same time, a vigorous nationalistic spirit will stimu- 
late the efficient organization of the respective national 
economies. Finally, we should encourage the evolution of 
nationalism in the direction of a healthy internationalism. To 
that end we should recognize the authority of, and cooperate 
with, the new Asian conference sponsored by Prime Minister 
Nehru of India. 

In short, we should swim with rather than be drowned by 
the tides of the forces now at work in Asia. By word and deed 
we should let Asia know that our defense of the West means 
the defense of the spiritual blessings of the Western way of 
life, not the depredations of white conquerors. As Walter 
Lippmann has written: “Our most precious asset in Asia is 
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our ability to persuade the people of Asia that there is a 
nation in the Western world, more powerful than the Soviet 
Union, which sympathizes with their struggle for independ- 
ence and has no wish to exploit it... . We dare not drift into 
general opposition to the movements for independence in 
Asia.” It would be disastrous to the “cause of Western civili- 
zation if ever it could be said that Western union for the 
defense of freedom in Europe was in Asia a syndicate for the 
preservation of decadent empires.’ 

One final question remains unanswered, What specifically 
should be our policy toward China? Even at this late hour 
we should do all within our power to bring about a peace 
which will preserve for the anti-Communists a real measure 
of authority in a coalition government. But what if this should 
prove to be impossible and China should fall under the com- 
plete domination of the Communists? It seems clear that we 
would not attempt to “rescue” the Chinese by force of arms. 
Congressman Mansfield has warned Congress that “those who 
advocate a return of American forces to Chinese soil in large 
numbers .. . show an abysmal or arrogant indifference to one 
of the most powerful forces in Chinese life today—national- 
ism. They would take on for America the same heritage of 
hatred that the Russians are now busy constructing for them- 
sclves. ...” 

Would a Chinese Communist regime retire behind an iron 
curtain and join the Soviet bloc? A very influential group of 
commentators has propounded the thesis that the Chinese 
communists are nothing but agrarian reformers. While it 
may be true that the Chinese Communists’ program of 
agrarian reform has attracted the support of millions of non- 
Communists, the fact remains that the party is led by devout 
Marxists. However, it is not clear whether these Marxist 
leaders are completely subservient to the Kremlin. The Chair- 
man of the Chinese Communist Party, Mao Tse-tung, had a 


3The New York Herald-Tribune, January 10, 1949. 
4Congressional Record (Daily-edition), March 31, 1948, p. 3965. 
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record of “deviationism” during the 1920’s—that is, he failed 
to abide by the directives from Moscow. On the other hand, 
in the recent tilt between Tito of Yugoslavia and Stalin’s 
Cominform, Mao Tse-tung publicly supported the Comin-. 
form. 

There are some authorities who are rather optimistic about 
the nature of a future Communist regime in China. For 
example, the editors of the Economist, the influential and con- 
servative British journal, recently stated: “The very loose- 
ness and formlessness of the Chinese state provide a measure 
of protection against a complete Communist monopoly of 
power throughout the Country on the Czech or Polish 
model.”” And Foster Hailey, the New York Times Far East 
expert declared that 
most observers believe a Communist China will have to deal with the 
West if it is to be reconstructed and industrialized. Russia does not 
have for export either the machines or the materials that China needs. We 
do have them. Some estimate that if we drive a hard and fair bargain, de- 
manding free speech and a free press in exchange for commercial relations, 
the West may have as long as 10 to 15 years in which to convince the 
Chinese leaders and people that both have more to gain in a democracy than in 
a totalitarian state.® 

In any event, if a Communist regime is established, we 
should continue to furnish the Chinese with relief grants and 
thus emphasize our enduring friendship for the Chinese 
people. We should encourage nationalism. Of the two evils, 
a Tito type of Communism is preferable to the Cominform 
variety. Whatever we do, we should give the Chinese a chance 
to work out their problems. It is perhaps comforting to recall 
that throughout their history the Chinese have shown a mar- 
velous capacity for first neutralizing and then absorbing their 
conquerors. We can hope that the Communists and their 
high-powered propaganda and coercive techniques will more 
than meet their match in the age-old stolidity of the Chinese 


masses. 





5January 29, 1949, p. 181. 
®The New York Times Magazine, February 13, 1949. 








Types of Existentialism 


Victor R. YANITELLI 


confines of what might be called a school of thought. 

Not fitted to the category of any strict “system,” it has 
insinuated itself gradually until much of the substance of 
contemporary philosophy may be said to be leavened with 
the existential tendency. Since Existentialism is more an 
attitude toward life than the somewhat restricted mode of 
thinking proper to any group within a specific philosophical 
climate, its own mood eludes strict definition. It can be 
described, but the ways of description must be warily fol- 
lowed as they cross and recross in a maze of confusion. Some 
of its more vulgar expressions in the fads of existentialist 
cafés, existentialist hats, and even existentialist toenail paint 
illustrate the case in point. At this rate, anyone from a con- 
cierge to a tram conductor is as much an existentialist as the 
formless sect’s current high priest, Jean-Paul Sartre. Perhaps 
Nicholas Berdyaev unwittingly gave us Existentialism’s most 
concise summary in his plagiarism of Louis Quatorze, 
“L’Existentialisme? ... mais c’est moi!’’ Each man is his own 
Existentialism. 

There are, however, certain fundamental factors in the 
genesis and evolution of Existentialism by which its broader 
outlines may be traced. The first of these is the phenomenon 
whereby two contradictory and mutually exclusive charac- 
teristics—Christian and atheistic—may be predicated of one. 
and the same concept, “Existentialism.” Man stands at the 
rock of division between the two poles of existential thought. 
On the one hand, he is drawn by the polarity of the Absolute 
whose focus is God; on the other, by the polarity of Nothing- 
ness whose focus is the Absurd. Both poles derive their mag- 
netism from a common coincidence of opposites, the dramatic 
contradictions in the intensely personal experience of Soren 
Kierkegaard. 


Ten Existentialist movement has spread beyond the 
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Brooding Hamlet-like on the problem of divine repro- 
bation for his own and his father’s sins, Kierkegaard went to 
Hegel for an ideal solution of his specifically religious prob- 
lem. But the Hegelian union of being and actuality, of 
essence and existence in the higher synthesis of Mind or 
Idea produced a reaction of profound repugnance in Kierke- 
gaard. The solution was too abstract, too remote from the 
immediacy of pain in the man. Being so keenly aware of the 
conflicting emotions immanent in his own life, sin and guilt 
feelings and the desires of concupiscence warring against 
the unextinguished will to holiness and justification, Kierke- 
gaard could not but protest his absorption in so impersonal 
a thing as the System. In fact, he made a ponderous 
philosophical joke when he accused Hegel of walking out of 
existence into the System. 

Kierkegaard, on the other hand, might be said to have 
walked out of the System into existence. For the experience 
of the Hegelian Idea neutralizing individuality and diluting 
personality in an amorphous essence made him all the more 
acutely convinced of the priority of his own concrete existence 
over any of the essential categories. Out of that intuition of 
personal existence and by borrowing a process word from 
Hegel, Kierkegaard attacked his problem anew. His method 
embodied the cardinal first principle and point de départ of 
all existential thought—individual man’s profound intuition 
of himself at grips with his personal destiny. This method 
he dubbed “existential dialectic.” In that phrase Existen- 
tialism inherited a local habitation and a name. 

There is an assertum in physics stating that in any 
phenomenon action is equal to reaction. When an equi- 
librium is disturbed, a series of reactions is set in motion; 
the pendulum swung to one side must swing back to the other 
before the equilibrium can be restored. Kierkegaard reacted 
violently and vitally to the Panlogism of Hegel. To the 
indifferent mathematic of the System he opposed the passion 
of man, pulscting with life. To the logic of all-embracing 
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universals and systematized abstractions he opposed the in- 
dividual here and now existing, unique, incapable of being 
fitted into any system. 

Perhaps no one more than Kierkegaard makes a stronger 
argument in favor of Goethe’s sentimental dictum that “our 
philosophical system is generally nothing more than the his- 
tory of our heart.” Working from subjective experience 
while in a religious crisis of conscience, Kierkegaard reflected 
upon the tension of opposites within himself. The result was 
paradox. Fear and hope, doubt and faith, apostasy and 
orthodoxy, all the experiences of his “inwardness,” served 
only to accentuate what was to him the impossible distance 
between finite man and infinite God. Contradiction, sin, guilt 
feeling—these necessarily demand God as the fulfillment of 
the whole of individual experience. But there exists no ra- 
tional bridge between the Absolute and the contingent, be- 
tween history and transcendence. That void can be crossed 
only by a blind irrational leap which is faith. By faith alone 
can these paradoxical extremes be immediately united as the 
God-Man unites in immediacy the divine and the human, the 
infinite and the finite, the immortal and the mortal. 

Subjectivity, paradox, contradiction—out of these comes 
anguish. The individual bound to temporality and stretching 
out to fulfillment in eternity stands anguished in the tension 
caused by the clash of these two unknowns. Vital anguish 
strikes the dominant key in life. The freedom of will, made 
so much of by all the Existentialists, Kierkegaard’s “alarming 
possibility of being able,”—that is, of being able to determine 
one’s own existence by every deliberately chosen human ex- 
perience—this too is shot through with anguish. For liberty 
is not a rational choice but another blind leap made with a 
passion for the infinite. Every decision of the individual 
must be made in an isolationism which only a leap can tran- 
scend. 

Because the leap of freedom and the leap of faith are blind 
and irrational, man reels with a spiritual vertigo as he stands 
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constantly on the brink of nothingness, the null, the absurd. 
Furthermore, the tensions of his anguish must be sustained 
voluntarily and deliberately since anguish is not only the day- 
spring of despair but also the source of salvation. Sin, which 
is finiteness, encloses and isolates existence in its Own interior 
world from which only the leap of faith can free the indi- 
vidual. Thus anguish mu’t be awakened and sustained for 
the sake of the leap that transcends temporality and the 
finite. The anguish produced by the nothingness, the nthilum 
which envelops the individual, leads him to God. God, on 
the other hand, becomes at once a necessity and an absurdity; 
a necessity because He is needed in order to supply to ex- 
istence that lasting fullness which is salvation; an absurdity 
because He is attainable only by way of the blind and irra- 
tional which escape the exigency of reason. In the words of 
Tertullian, Kierkegaard’s profession of faith consists in a 
Credo quia absurdum. It is a profession of subjective despair 
making an obscure and tormented transit through the empty 
void of nihilism to an anguished and equally despairing love 
of God. 

Kierkegaard is Existentialism in microcosm. A philosophet 
in spite of himself, his rather hectic thought is more the 
result of a tortured cry for life than the passionless reasoning 
of the ivory tower. He contains in germ all the distinctive 
features of contemporary Existentialism: “inwardness,” the 
utterly subjective starting point; the priority of existence 
over essence; freedom :of choice to determine what that 
essence will be; voluntary tensions set up in the face of such 
irreconcilable opposites as time and eternity, finite and in- 
finite, the individual and God; anguish and nothingness; a 
sense of shock when confronted by the irrational and the 
absurd. More than that, the paradox of Kierkegaard sup- 
plies the main channels for the two streams of subsequent 
Existential thinking. 

Kierkegaard, whose literary self-revelations appeared in 
the middle of the last century, was finally brought to analysis 
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shortly after World War I by two philosophy professors in 
Germany, Martin Heidegger of Heidelberg and Karl Jaspers 
of Freiburg-im-Breisgau. Both men are Kierkegaard systema- 
tized. Both take for granted Kierkegaard’s starting point 
of interiority and its antecedent presuppositum of the pre- 
eminence of existence over essence. Both chart out for man 
an itinerary of existence, tensions, anguish and fear of the 
void. Both improve on Kierkegaard by opening the gates of 
personal existence to let other beings in. In fine, they add to 
Kierkegaard’s isolated self the note of communication with 
other finite selves as a necessary element of existence. 

Allowing for differences of emphasis and terminology, both 
Jaspers and Heidegger follow the same pathway identically 
and it is not until they arrive at the terminus of the journey 
that they differ. Jaspers, the Protestant, concludes in a “ship- 
wreck” but, more faithful to Kierkegaard, he leaves an open- 
ing for at least the metaphysical notion of God under the 
idea of transcendence; while for Heidegger man’s existence 
becomes a safari describing a perfect and vicious circle that 
begins and ends in the desert of Godless nothingness. 

Jaspers puts the accent on freedom, man’s ability to de- 
termine the realization of his own existence. Man must will, 
for willing must be his last aim if in the end he wishes to be. 
Heidegger stresses man’s Dasein, “Being There,” Existence, 
which he conceives as emerging out of nothingness and being 
“pro-jected” into the world. Heidegger, in fact, goes beyond 
Jaspers in that he is aiming his weapons at Descartes. He 
argues that since the thinker must be before he can be think- 
ing, Descartes would probably have been more accurate had 
he said, “I exist, therefore I think.” Both Jaspers and Hei- 
degger seem to reject the Aristotelian categories of being 
in favor of the one fundamental category of /ife; but Hei- 
degger extends this idea until it means the reduction of all 
philosophical systems to mere historical configurations exist- 
ing in relation to their historical epoch. 

Jaspers finds by reflection that man’s freedom is fenced in 
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by the “limiting situation” (Grenzsituation) in which he can 
exercise it. Man cannot see, nor act, nor will beyond the 
situation of death; he cannot will his suffering out of ex- 
istence; nor can he escape the guilt feelings which necessarily 
arise out of the finiteness of the decisions he does make within 
that “limiting situation.” ‘There lies the “check,” the im- 
passable barrier to man’s freedom. There, too, is the source 
of tension within man created by ineluctable separation from 
God and expressed in the conflict of freedom versus the 
limiting situation. 

Heidegger arrives at practically the same position by 
adopting Husserl’s phenomenological method which in turn 
was partially derived from the Cartesian doubt. Husserl did 
not intend, like Descartes, to cast uncertainty upon our belief 
in the existence of a real world outside our subjective con- 
sciousness. He used Descartes’s doubt instead to bracket off 
the external world of normal experience from consciousness 
in order to make the object of thought—and nothing but the 
object of thought—the material of the strict philosophical 
discipline he called phenomenology. His method, descrip- 
tive rather than inductive, investigates only the necessary and 
intrinsic nature of the object of thought (essence), while the 
contingent and extrinsic concomitants of that object (ex- 
istences) are put aside as inscrutable. 

Heidegger turned this method against its master by in- 
stituting a phenomenology of existence in which he laid stress 
not on the essential, noncontingent elements of the object but 
rather on the existing object’s complete contingency. In fact, 
he so inflated the importance of this contingency as sym- 
bolized in existence that contingency came to overshadow 
and subsequently deny the presence of an absolute or essential 
nature in the world. For Heidegger, then, man is the great 
contingent thing, a being whose existence is precarious, un- 
armed, deserted; an isolation that becomes a sickness unto 
death, a conflict between his desire for permanence and the 
desperate realization of its impossibility. 
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Having arrived at this point of freedom checked by the 
life situation and of life checked by contingency, both Jaspers 
and Heidegger invoke Kierkegaard’s anguish at man on the 
verge of nothingness. Jaspers, adhering again more closely 
to Kierkegaard, makes of anguish a means by which man can 
intuit a transcendence of some sort or other, but in Heidegger 
anguish means man’s despair at the absolute meaninglessness 
of all things. Heidegger concludes in the despair of the 
null and the void. Jaspers despairs but leaves a way out of 
the nullity for salvation which is the existential fulfillment. 

For Jaspers, belief is an outward expression of love but 
a groundless thing much akin to Kierkegaard’s blind and 
irrational leap of faith. Prayer and cult bear upon another 
world. Revelation is an objective deposit not adaptable to 
subjective existential acceptance. Man moves from within, 
but yet—and this is the tiny light of hope—he is aware that 
he cannot achieve fulfillment by himself alone. By this 
negative awareness, man grasps more or less vaguely some 
notion of transcendence which may or may not be God. 

For Heidegger, belief and faith, whether blind or seeing, 
belief even in humanity, science and the like, is nothing more 
than the expression of man taking refuge from the total 
nothingness of real existence, the Dasein, in the trivial non- 
essentials that accompany real existence, the Mitsein. Such 
an attitude is fundamentally “inauthentic,” a spurious ex- 
istence. God and the Absolute,. whether Divine or merely 
metaphysical or both, are only “idols” to help man forget 
life’s sickness that is pointed only to death. They are frantic 
mental subterfuges on the part of man, created out of anguish 
in order to inject at least an artificial note of hope into a 
totally hopeless existence. His anxiety or anguish is nothing 
more than a reflection of that primeval nothingness from 
which man originates and to which he inevitably returns. 

The atheism that is a conclusion in Heidegger becomes a 
primary postulate in Jean-Paul Sartre. Existentialism is 
for him “nothing else but an attempt to draw all the logical 
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consequences from a consistent atheist position.” There is 
no God. Having, with Heidegger, eliminated God as an 
Absolute, Sartre proceeds to erect his edifice on the only 
absolute left him, namely absolute freedom. 

This freedom can scarcely be called a blessing. It rather 
resembles a form of self-assertion amongst things whose being 
is “haunted” by nothingness. The human being is a divided 
animal. His existence is being-in-itself, an elemental con- 
sciousness of existence which Sartre calls the en-soi. The 
en-sol, primitive consciousness, exists prior to all intellectual 
reflection. It is prereflexive. It is the only existence, primary, 
pure and simple. 

Together with it there exists a consciousness of self pro- 
duced by reflection, an awareness of the being-for-itself, the 
pour-sot. But the pour-so1, like Heidegger’s Mitsein of in- 
authentic existence, can be realized only after reflection. It 
is distinguished by its nothingness, for it exists outside that 
which is, namely, the en-soz. Thus man, as free, creates the 
consciousness of himself by the actions that determine what 
he will be. These free actions create the pour-soi, an entity 
out of the nothingness in which man is suspended. Man 
holds in his own hands the responsibility for what he makes 
of himself knowing that his existence must conclude in the 
nothingness from which it derived. Such a state of contradic- 
tion brings forth the beginning of Sartrian nausea. Freedom 
is nothing else than the condemnation of man to place acts 
that will mold and shape his essence for the futile end of 
nothingness. Man is literally “condemned to be free.” 

Yet, since there is no God, man must choose ideals and 
absolutes that are nonexistent. He must create his own ideals, 
his own values, his own morality. In order to place some 
check on man’s unrestricted caprice, however, Sartre calls 
upon the principle found in Hobbes and foreshadowed in 
Heidegger and Jaspers, the need of man’s communion with 
his fellow man. Applying this principle in its broadest 
humanistic extension, Sartre conceives man, in a certain 
sense, as responsible for all men. Man by legislating and 
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choosing for himself, also legislates and chooses for his 
fellow man. For instance, the choice of a political party for 
oneself implies the desire that others choose it too, which in- 
volves responsibility for others. Such an unanchored re- 
sponsibility, unguided by absolutes yet seeking constantly to 
create them, consummates the final anguish and nausea. 
Evasion of the responsibility to himself and to human society 
convicts man of cowardice, mauvaise foi, bad faith. Ulti- 
mately, when all is said and done, Sartre’s appeal to atheism 
and his appeal to action reduce themselves to a cry to rally 
around the flag of liberalism and humanism. It is a cry for 
every man to accept his personal responsibility to other men 
and to cease all effort to escape that responsibility by the 
cowardly bad faith that is mysticism or belief in God. And 
yet, ironically enough, it is also a cry of contradiction. 
Sartre’s efforts to emphasize the fact that men are individuals 
in relation to whom all values must be defined culminate 
finally in the conclusion that man has an essential dignity, an 
intrinsic worth, or else the appeal to humanism becomes 
superficial, empty, unfounded, a bad faith and a cowardice 
as bad or worse than the cowardice of believing in a non- 
existent God. 

Paralleling the popularity of Sartre and meeting the 
atheistic forms on their own ground, there has arisen an 
Existentialist trend in Catholic thought. Most unique of the 
exponents in this line is Gabriel Marcel. Marcel stands 
alone, having apparently no direct affiliation with preceding 
Existentialism. Man, he says, derives the awareness of his 
existence from the consciousness of his body. It is the body 
that forms the tie between the thinking mind and the exterior 
world. “The mysterious and intimate liaison between myself 
and my body . . . colors every existential judgment.” On this 
basic principle, Marcel constructs an Existentialism, obscure 
and intuitive, oriented toward God through the means of 
human relationships, a form that De Ruggiero calls “mystical 
empiricism.” 

However, numerous similarities with Jaspers can be de- 
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tected in Marcel’s thought. Both philosophers open Existen- 
tialist thinking to the notions of communication and transcen- 
dence. Unlike Jaspers, Marcel does not admit communica- 
tion merely to emphasize man’s solitude in the world, nor 
does he admit transcendence simply as the necessary conse- 
quent of man’s awareness of that isolation. With Jaspers, 
Marcel pictures man hemmed in by the “limiting situation” 
in which he finds himself. Yet, where Jaspers considers the 
situation as an impassable barrier whose anguished realiza- 
tion forces despairing man to intuit a transcendence that 
might be God, Marcel makes of it a source of hope, parallels 
it with the initium fidet, the first step to the love of the 
living personal God. The anguish of Jaspers and the other 
Existentialists remains individual and personal, an egotistic 
fear and nausea in the presence of a destiny voided in nihil- 
ism. Marcel’s anguish, on the other hand, flows from charity, 
from the dedication to a loved one, from the realization of the 
brotherhood of all suffering human beings. 

Using a terminology with connotations peculiarly his own, 
Marcel builds largely on two distinctions—between “being”’ 
and “having,” and between “mystery” and “problem.” The 
first distinction illustrates the liaison between the self and 
its faculties by means of the body. Man can reflect upon 
what he “has,” that is, upon the accidental data of his “being.” 
The fact of his “being” is opaque, a mystery that cannot be 
objectified. The body, then, is in a category by itself. It is 
not identifiable with subjective “being” and it does not fall 
into the objective sphere of what the self “has.” It is some- 
thing between “being” and “having,” the source of immediate 
participation with the surrounding world and the impulse 
toward transcendence whereby the self communicates with 
other beings like it. 

The second distinction lies integrally connected with the 
first. Ontological reality is a “mystery,” not a “problem.” 
A “mystery” demands direct revelation for knowledge of it. 
A “problem” can be resolved by force of intellect. Existence 
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—one’s own, that of other similar beings, even God’s existence — 
—is a mystery revealed by a. participation from which in- 
tellect is precluded. To reach “being,” to transcend the 
flux of becoming, man must commit himself (s’engager) 
freely to existence. 

This “engagement” puts a new twist on what Sartre calls 
‘responsibility for others.” By a prolongation of the certainty 
that accompanies man’s first existential intuition of his own 
body, man affirms the existence of bodies outside himself. 
With trust and confidence, friendship and love, he accepts the 
relationship to another who becomes a “presence” to him, a 
“thou.” This trust and love transcends the limits of time 
and space and so is prepared for the final transformation into 
faith which has as its formal object the absolute “Presence,” 
the absolute Transcendence, the absolute “Thou,” God. 

This fulfillment can take place only through man’s 
“fidelity” to the promise that is the “engagement” in existence. 
The anguish, the trial, the material ponderables that check 
the ontological progress of developing transcendence, con- 
stitute a temptation to despair and to suicide. But it is a 
temptation that has remedies of hope and of life. For the 
existentialist ideal of man achieving complete and full dis- 
posability of himself, is, for Marcel, not the sinking into a 
void, but a step on the road to eternity. 

In addition to Gabriel Marcel’s unique and what one 
might call his horizontal approach to the problem, there 
has been a rather widespread tendency to elucidate, for rea- 
sons of polemic, the existential elements in the traditional 
Thomist and Augustinian lines of thought. The Thomist 
thesis has consisted largely in explaining in what precise 
sense existence may be said to hold priority over essence in 
the Aristotelian metaphysics of St. Thomas Aquinas. The 
followers of St. Augustine, on the other hand, emphasize 
most strongly the parallel genesis of Existentialism and the 
Philosophy of St. Augustine. 

To the Thomist, the term “existential” bears the same 
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connotation as “realism.” As such, Thomism holds itself to 
be the only “authentic” Existentialism, which places the 
primacy of being on existence but at the same time implies 
and recognizes the necessity of essences and natures. Any 
existential mode of thought that holds a primacy of existence 
with the intention of suppressing or destroying essences and 
natures is for them purely “apocryphal.” Atheistic Existen- 
tialism in all its forms, but especially that of Jean-Paul 
Sartre, is necessarily an “apocryphal” type because it sup- 
presses the intelligible nature of being. Man, in such a 
system, becomes a finite existence, a subject without essence 
—which is the logical equivalent of saying that man exists but 
in all actuality he is really nothing at all; he is a man but he 
has no human nature. He becomes a viscous image projected 
in a confused chaos of an irrational and unintelligible world. 

Thomism, arguing from the metaphysical principle that 
truth proceeds from the ontological constitution of things 
(Veritas sequitur esse rerum), demonstrates that the intellect’s 
act of judgment is an existential function. An affirmation of 
existence lies implicit in every judgment and in every idea of 
the mind. For when one says “The sum of the angles of any 
Euclidean triangle is equal to two right angles,” he is im- 
plicitly saying that “Every Euclidean triangle exists under 
these conditions...” 

This type of intellectual Existentialism shows its effects 
most clearly in the practical judgments of morality. Thomism 
and contemporary Existentialism admit the existence of free- 
dom. Yet where the atheistic existentialist makes of freedom 
a dangling, undirected, free-flailing scythe to cut through the 
substance of life, Thomism regards freedom as the instru- 
ment of the appetitive powers of man whereby he can achieve 
his destiny—nor can any power in heaven or on earth dispense 
that freedom from subjection to the judgments of conscience. 
No matter how man chooses, there lies innate within him 
a tribunal of right and wrong to which he must give an 


accounting. 
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According to Maritain, Kierkegaard’s error lay in separat- 
ing the world of generality or universal law from that which 
is unique, unjustifiable by reason but open to the man of faith, 
whereas both are really parts of one ethical domain with 
two specifically diversified but continuous zones that reach 
from man the animal to man the spiritual. To limit oneself 
to the purely animal in man is to be lost. To do it in philo- 
sophical disguise is to give an academic posture to isolation. 
To accept man as spiritual, intelligent and intelligible, is 
to give to human suffering and to human anguish a signifi- 
cance that is divine. 

In the case of St. Augustine, the existential elements come 
more clearly to view both from his life and from his thought. 
The life, as revealed in the Confessions, synthesizes most pro- 
foundly the existential quest of ultimates and an Absolute. 
St. Augustine’s starting point, like Kierkegaard’s, was an ex- 
perience lived in a sustained and powerful tension of in- 
teriority. More rationally perhaps than Kierkegaard, and 
certainly with equal anguish, the young Augustine represents 
man suffering from an innate desire for the Absolute which 
is God. His famous dictum, ‘Thou hast made us for Thee 
(O my God), and our heart is troubled until it comes to rest 
in Thee,” is nothing more than the existentialist’s cry of 
anguish at the absurdity of life—save only that Augustine 
uses the name of God where the Existentialist uses the most 
negative of terms, the “void.” The Existentialist begins and 
ends in nothingness. St. Augustine begins in nothingness and 
ends in eternal reality. His is the existential experience that 
reveals the radical orientation of man’s heart to self-realization 
in a destiny which can only be eternal. 

Heidegger, and, after him, Sartre, posited the transitori- 
ness of mutable being in the nothingness from which things 
arise and to which they inevitably return. For it is nothing- 
ness that inhabits the core of contingent things. St. Augustine 
without God would have been another Heidegger, or another 
and more desolate Sartre, committed to an “engagement” 
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with the universe and consigned to fall back hopelessly into 
the void without ever achieving the necessary contact with a 
being that is immutable and absolute. 

The principal causes of Heidegger’s anguish and Sartre’s 
nausea are the contingence and temporality of man. These 
are the sources of the existential sin, the modern “guilt feel- 
ings of death and hell.” It is in coping with these realities 
that the Existentialist manifests his morbid tendency to take 
refuge in irony, in a mystique based on the reductio ad 
absurdum of all things—he can believe in nothing, for 
absurdity is nothing. 

Temporality and contingence in the Augustinian 
terminology become the names of creaturehood and depen- 
dence. The sinner alone falls into the abyss of nonbeing be- 
cause the sinner is nonbeing in relation to the being of God 
—just as the just man achieves self-realization in communion 
with the highest immutable being in a destiny that is all- 
sufficing and eternal. 

For both Heidegger and St. Augustine man is a pro-jection 
in the world. The anguish and anxiety at this situation is, 
for the existentialist, the despair of life. For St. Augustine 
it is salutary timor, a fear of ignorance and the forbidden 
objects of concupiscence which can contribute only the 
elements of temporality and contingency to the eternal seeking 
of man. Where the Existentialist is forced to leave man in a 
state of dereliction, complete and solitary, St. Augustine uses 
the unhappiness of man to throw into bolder relief the Provi- 
dence of God making of that unhappiness a magnet to draw 
man unto Himself. “As I became more wretched, Lord, 
Thou didst come closer to me.” 

The two points of view need not be mutually exclusive. 
They could well complement each other. For while agnosti- 
cism, pessimism, nausea and the despair of nihilism need not 
necessarily prepare man for Christianity, they can and do 
demonstrate with awful clarity that man’s life is absurd, his 
suffering futile, his actions meaningless, if his destiny be 
not at last in God. 


*. 
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WE OF THE Americas. By Carlos Davila. Chicago: Ziff-Davis Publishing 

Co., 1949. Pp. viii, 264. $3.50. 

Carlos Davila is among the men most fitted to write a book like this: a 
racy, piquant evaluation of International and Inter-American relations done 
in good journalese with emphasis upon economic situations and developments. 
Dr. Davila, a Chilean, got deep into the politics of his country during the 
unstable period of the early thircies and in 1932 led a successful revolt against 
the conservative Rodriguez government. For a few months he was provisional 
president, only to be forced out of office bythe rising of General Bartolomé 
Blanché. He has been ambassador to the United States, UNRRA delegate, 
and member of the United Nations Economic and Social Council. In Chile 
he founded and edited two important dailies, La Nacion and Los Tiempos, 
and edited the Chilean newsweekly Hoy. 

The book under review gives evidence of this ripe and multiple experience, 
and between its covers is gathered together a vast amount of information, 
chiefly economic but also historical. Barring a few inaccuracies, the factual 
presentation is reliable. An important thesis of the book is this, that since 
Latin America can furnish so much of what the United States needs—bauxite, 
aluminum, manganese, asbestos, fibers, gums, a dozen oils and dozens of 
other products—why does not the northern republic encourage the develop- 
ment and exploitation of such potential richness instead of importing quinine 
and rubber from Malaya and encouraging cotton and bananas in Africa. 
The pages devoted to the economic development of Africa by the British 
Government to the future possible damage of the Latin American economy 
are of an especial value and interest. While pointing up economic dangers 
which threaten the Americas the author rightly scores North American 
economic individualism, cutthroat competition, and the cartels. Spreading 
out, as he often does, into internationalism he reflects the disillusionment of 
an age in which the United States with Britain and the Latin American 
countries were drawn into two world wars, won them, and yet lost everything 
they fought for: world peace, world democracy, and world economic stability. 
In such matters it is this reviewer’s opinion that Dr. Davila inclines to be 
overly pessimistic. 

A few factual errors are not of great importance; for instance, that Canada 
has not desired to enter Pan-Americanism or: the Organization of American 
States, and that South America fought her war of independence alone. 
The author has forgotten the important aid given by the British Admiral 
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Cochrane both on the east and west coasts and of the cooperation of the 
British Navy in general; also the thousands of Britishers and North Ameri- 
cans who fought in the campaigns of Bolivar: the English Company and the 
cavalry brigade of James Rooke which were so important in the decisive 
battle of Carabobo. 

In matters of Inter-American interpretation and racial psychology Dr. 
Davila shows the good effects of twenty years’ residence in the United States. 
Better than most of his fellow Latin Americans he is able to recognize North 
American virtues. He praises the energy ef the Yankee and admires his re- 
sourcefulness. He knows this person is capable of a fine idealism (which so 
many Latin American intellectuals have been ignorant of) and he admits that 
with the philosophy of Comte materialism (for which the Yankee has been 
criticized) entered powerfully into the Latin American cultured or leading 
classes. ‘“I'wo great American characteristics which have worked for discipline 
and order in the United States, the fear of God and the canonization of Law, 
have little practical influence in our countries, notwithstanding all our im- 
pressive religious facade” (p. 139). However, the beneficent progress of 
Pan-Americanism is not sufficiently recognized. Dr. Davila does not like 
Secretary James G. Blaine because his intervention in the Chile-Peru-Bolivia 
turmoil was “never forgotten or forgiven in my country.” Latin touchiness? 
Chile’s unjust actions and aggressions in that whole question are well known. 
While pointing out the defects of Inter-Americanism the author does not 


give any notice to what it has accomplished—the change on the part of the 
United States from a unilateral to a multilateral attitude, the policy of non- 
intervention, and the rest. There is a large and serviceable bibliography but 


no index. 
University of San Francisco. Peter Masten DUNNE. 


AMERICAN HUMANISM AND THE NEw AGE. By Louis J. A. Mercier. Mil- 
waukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1948. Pp. xi, 227. $4.00. 

In this important book Dr. Mercier defines his title as follows: 

By American humanism is then meant the efforts made in the United States to 
restore the conception that man is unique in nature, that he is both spirit and matter, 
so that he cannot be the product of purely material evolution. As this implies in him 
the existence of two distinct elements it further implies an opposition to all idealistic 
doctrines that would make man and nature, together with what is still called God, 
aspects of one substance only. American humanism thus stands opposed to every form 
of monistic naturalism, including pantheism. 

“Humanism” is such an ambivalent verbal counter that every time it is 
used it requires definition. Dr. Mercier considers humanism in the classical 
sense as reinterpreted by Babbitt and More, in terms of moderation, in the 
sense of fitness and of decorum, of the “inner check” that the Greeks opposed 
to the hubris and ate cycle. Babbitt foresaw the dangers of Romanticism, 
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its fanaticisms of infinite extension and of superman, its mystique, basically 
monistic and deterministic, that syncretically absorbed the semantics of many 
traditions, including that of orthodoxy. Babbitt’s attempt to defeat the 
Romantic idea—the idea that successfully culminated in economic liberalism, 
Nazism, and Communism, in blood and tears—was meant to be restricted 
to a nontheological context. Dr. Mercier analyzes the question whether 
Babbitt’s concept of humanism did not reach the supernatural. Mercier 
believes that Babbitt’s concept of the “supercosmic,” the “permanent” de- 
rived from Buddhistic thought, is closely analogous to that of the super- 
natural. Babbitt’s humanism is apparently more than merely human in 
Babbitt’s sense of the latter word. 

Mercier deftly considers the contributions of Hutchins. Dr. Hutchins 
is an independent thinker whose sense of tradition has seemed revolutionary 
in our romanticist, relativist, and pragmatic society; Hutchins upholds a 
permanent in a society which believes in ceaseless adjustments to a ceaselessly 
changing environment. The emphasis of Dr. Hutchins on the need of meta- 
physics has demonstrated that “the Buddhistic permanent on which Irving 
Babbitt based his own humanism must be more definitely studied.” Among 
other humanists considered by Dr. Mercier are Walter Lippmann, Lynn 
Harold Hough, Norman Foerster. A special chapter is devoted to the St. 
John’s College experiment. In the course of these analyses, Dr. Mercier ‘un- 
covers and glances at many of the intellectual and pedagogical confusions of 
our current educational systems. 

Dr. Mercier advocates a “Theistic Integral Humanism” which includes a 
supernatural dimension. This would seem ultimately to refine to a plea for 
orthodoxy. For, after all, the ultimate guarantee of the theistic humanist 
view is the historical Incarnation, the fact that God became man. God did 
not promise, as the Romanticists did, that men could become gods and in- 
finitely transcend their nature. The orthodox movement is on an entirely 
different level and in an opposite direction: the Word was made flesh and 
dwelt among us. To be human, to serve God with our limitations, to abide 
in Him is our true goal. Christ is within us—he is not the ever-receding 
goal of an infinite extension. 

An orthodox thinker might well argue in this respect that not only do 
metaphysics need to be rediscovered, but also history. Theism may be an 
intellectual destination but Christ was, and is, a historical fact. From this 
point of view, it is difficult for a Catholic to use the word “humanism” with- 
out running into major difficulties of connotation. We have the fact of uni- 
versality in the Church itself, and humanism cannot offer universality com- 
parable to that of the Church. It can be argued, however, that the social 
effects of the Incarnation are sufficient to enable men of good will to gather 
their mutual strength for noble ends without explicit acceptance of orthodoxy. 
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Dr. Mercier states his position in these words: “In other words, on the natural 
human plane, the plane of Theistic Humanism, there can be cooperation 
between all men of good will, irrespective of their attitudes within or without 
Supernaturalized Humanism.” 

Humanism, in this sense, has sufficiently unifying elements to bring men 
of good will together on a secular level so that they can activate in society 
the principle that man is different from the animals, that he is not merely 
a phenomenon of nature, but has intrinsic dignity, rationality, autonomy, in 
such a way that the forces of the natural world are answerable to him—not, 
as is too often assumed today, that man is subordinate to “nature.” Babbitt 
once said in Humanism: an Essay at Definition, “it is an error to hold that 
humanism can take the place of religion.” He believes that humanism gains 
“immensely in effectiveness when it has a background of religious thought.” 
The degree of effectiveness in society of the humanist attitude may well be 
parallel to the degree of effectiveness of the fulfillment of religious thought 
on the moral, social, and political levels. 


Fordham University. WILuIAM J. GRACE. 






IN ANGER AND Pity. A Report on Russia. By Robert Magidoff. Garden 

City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Co., 1949. Pp. 278. $2.95. 

STALIN AND Co. The Politbureau: the Men Who Run Russia. New York: 

William Sloane Associates, 1949. Pp. 261. $3.00. 

In April, 1949, Robert Magidoff, a Russian-born American who for 
twelve years had been an American correspondent in Moscow, was called 
a spy by the Kremlin authorities and ordered directly to leave Russia, with 
his Russian-born wife, Nila. This was rather startling since Magidoff was 
known to excel in the art of presenting Soviet reality in a manner palatable 
to the Kremlin, and since his wife, whom he sent to the United States for the 
duration of the war, had been very successful in propagating the idea of 
Russo-American friendship, so successful that some Catholic editors asked 
the present reviewer to write articles to refute her statements. 

Nevertheless, the two have been expelled. Why? Magidoff is at a loss when 
trying to explain it. Obviously this is an excellent instance of one of the 
inexorable laws ingrained in Communist society: there is no way of gaining 
the absolute confidence and indestructible friendship of the men in the Krem- 
lin; sooner or later, one does something they dislike, and then the man is 
doomed ; a foreigner is expelled while a Russian is shot. 

The result of Magidoff’s expulsion has been the book under review. 
It is truly written in anger with the Communist government and in pity on 
the people under their iron yoke. It begins on rather personal notes con- 
cerning the expulsion, the general conditions under which the foreign cor- 
respondents have to work—this is already well known—even the author’s 
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romance with Nila. There follow chapters on things observed, of which those 
on the return of etiquette and on the evil plight of Russian literature and 
music are best. The book concludes with ‘‘answers to questions on Russia” 
in which Magidoff denies that Russia is a personal dictatorship, ascribes 
supreme power to the Politbureau, which would make rather easy the 
transition from Stalin to another topman—Magidoff’s guess is that this 
could be Bulganin—and asserts that war between the Soviet Union and 
the United States is not inevitable, since, in the people, there is a deep-rooted 
aversion to any war, and the men in the Kremlin do not seek war in the fore- 
seeable future. There are good reasons for this; according to Magidoff, the 
transportation system is inadequate, housing conditions are terrible, and 
Russia lacks precision industry and a sufficient number of highly skilled work- 


ers and engineers. 

In the book, there is nothing fundamentally new; there hardly could be, 
because Russia in communist garb is no longer a riddle. But here and there 
one finds items of interest: when the author’s wife was brought to a hospital, 
all those present were so astonished at his and her clothes that they almost 
forgot that they had to deal with a patient. Officers in the army, to get 
a divorce, must obtain permission of their commanders. The museum of 
Western art has been recently closed down because the people may like that 
“degenerate” art, and young painters may be contaminated by it. Stalin’s 
personal tastes—‘‘a savage combination of Soviet purposefulness and patriotism 
with mid-Victorian respectability’—are behind the orders given to art and 
literature. After the musical purge of 1948, a cinema manager was fired for 
having permitted the playing of a piece by Prokofieff. 

Added to information already available, these and many other traits 
communicated by the author help one to construct a truthful image of Com- 
munist Russia as a reckless police state with morbidly exaggerated nationalism 
mixed with ill-diluted internationalism of Marxian origin. 

One of the topics incidentally touched upon by Magidoff, the role of the 
Politbureau, is the subject matter of a new book by Duranty, another man 
who has spent many years in Soviet Russia. But he left Russia before the 
war, so that, concerning later developments, he has to rely on secondhand 
information. 

The bulk of the work is composed of the biographies of the fourteen men 
who, when it was being written, formed the Politbureau. One of them died 
before the MS went to the printing press, another when it was being printed, 
a third has been recently fired. Three more have lost their ministerial posi- 
tions. This, by the way,. invalidates some of Duranty’s guesses based on the 
personal union between the Politbureau and the presidium of the Council 
of Ministers. 

All books on current events are under the threat of being out of date 
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before they can be distributed to the public. Nevertheless, they may continue 
to be of high value if current events are described on a solid foundation of 
accurate knowledge and correct interpretation of the basic structure in the 
framework of which the events occur. This is, however, hardly the case 
with the book under review. The biographies are all right as to details, but 
are narrated in a misleading way; for instance, everyone is said to have 
been many times “elected” to high positions. The uninformed reader must 
inevitably get the impression that the whole setup is highly democratic. Only 
once, toward the very end of the book, is the real story told: “Stalin, the master 
politician, hand picked each of these men and trained them and welded them 
into a close interlocking group.” Very well—but then, is not every use of 
the term, “election”, abuse and deception? 

The biographies are preceded by a few chapters on the origin of the Polit- 
bureau and concluded by chapters on the relationship between the Politbureau 
and the Army, on its role in foreign affairs and in world Communism, and 
on its probable future. In these chapters, correct statements alternate with 
errors. In old Russia, according to Duranty, ‘“‘most merciless pressure was used 
against friends and relatives” of the revolutionists—he should have read 
B. Wolfe’s biography of the three men who made the Communist revolution. 
The Georgians are said to hate the Orthodox Church, in which they see an 
instrument of Russian oppression—Duranty is obviously unaware of the fact 
that Georgia was christianized five hundred years before Russia so that she 
is proud of her ancient Church. Mr. Duranty mentions that in the Soviets 
there is a great and growing proportion of non-Communists; had he consulted 
figures, he would have found out that, after the enactment of the Stalin Con- 
stitution, the proportion of non-Communists has decreased; he should also 
have mentioned that the non-Communists are hand-picked by Communists 
(themselves, directly or indirectly, hand-picked by Stalin). He mentions a 
puppet government set up, during the last war, in the Ukraine by the Ger- 
mans—he would have been hard put to it if asked to say of whom it consisted. 
The postwar events are summarized by Duranty in this way: the success 
of plans for the “democratization” of Eastern Europe alarmed the United 
States, which responded with the Truman doctrine and the Marshall plan; 
this had the unfortunate effect of dividing Europe into two unfriendly camps. 
Mr. Duranty asserts that Stalin is pledged to relax the dictatorship and to 
democratize the regime—one would be grateful for a direct reference in 
quotation marks. But Mr. Duranty is sure that the promise will materialize 
since the Constitution of 1936, the promise of democracy ingrained in Marx- 
ism and the postwar trend of merging high positions in the party and in the 
Soviet government act in that direction. 

In contrast with Magidoff’s book, truly written in anger and pity, Duranty’s 
book is written in sympathy with the Kremlin rulers and in the foolish hope 
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that sooner or later their rule will evolve into democracy. Pro-Communists 
will find in it some arguments supporting their position, Other readers will 
feel that they have wasted their time. 

Fordham University. N. S. TIMASHEFF. 


THE STRUGGLE BEHIND THE IRON CurTAIN. By Ferenc Nagy. New York: 

The Macmillan Company, 1948. Pp. xvi, 471. $6.00. 

Ferenc Nagy, former Prime Minister in the first postwar coalition govern- 
ment of Hungary (Feb. 1946-June, 1947), is certainly qualified to give an 
account of the Russian steamroller’s advances across his country. In May, 
1947, while on vacation in Switzerland, the last in a series of major govern- 
mental purges and Communist-staged coups d'état forced him to resign his 
office and stay abroad as a political exile. Thus he is one of the few Hun- 
garian politicians-in-exile who witnessed both the arrival of the first wave of 
Russian occupation troups and the most significant stages of the gradual 
process of Gleichschaltung, as imposed by Moscow-trained Communist leaders. 
Nagy’s book has a signal asset: it offers a detailed and authoritative analysis 
of the “twilight existence” of a potentially most promising, postwar coalition 
government. 

The principal sections of The Struggle Behind the Iron Curtain are devoted 
to discussions of a “reincarnation of political life’ (1945), of an incipient 
“struggle instead of reconciliation” (early 1946) and of a series of con- 
spiracies (late 1946), aimed at the weakening and eventual liquidation of 
Nagy’s own Smallholders Party. The ever-broadening circles of Putschen and 
conspiracies finally assume the character of a “frontal attack on democracy” 
(early 1947), resulting in Communist demands for the immediate resigna- 
tion of Premier Nagy and in his yielding to increased pressure. Many of the 
political incidents marking the drama of Hungary’s total conversion to Com- 
munism are highlighted by hitherto unpublished personal data and items of 
political significance. The history of the Kovacs case, a characteristic study 
of the breakdown of parliamentary immunity climaxed by the abduction of a 
prominent government leader, bristles with new information of interest to 
the student of Danubian politics. 

Beyond a systematic narrative and the cleverly personalized story, the book 
has glaring shortcomings and surprising weaknesses. The writing is dull and 
colorless, seldom rising to a dramatic pitch or giving stylistic emphasis to the 
struggle behind the iron curtain. Countless involved conversations are repro- 
duced and punctuated by the same unimaginative and staccato style; thus the 
reader is deprived of an insight into the personalities of the principal actors. 
There is no real character-differentiation between such protagonists as Rakosi, 
Szakasits, Tildy or Kovacs, beyond the general and naive intimation that 
the forces of evil are simply arrayed against those of virtue, with one side 
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bent on the. total destruction of the other. The more scholarly reader will 
be disturbed by the complete absence of documentation, although Nagy must 
have in his possession a number of authentic and irreplaceable personal letters, 
diplomatic notes and diaries, which could have been cited in support of his 
statements. An appendix should have included at least the more pertinent 
political and economic agreements between Hungary and the Soviet Union. 
A few representative documents would have helped to set the stage for the 
dramatic “treaty-phase” (1945-1947) in the evolution of postwar Hungary. 
Ferenc Nagy writes with enthusiasm and motivated by a spirit of emotion 
and sincerity. Even the wide range of personal feelings fails to conceal, how- 
ever, the utter naiveté with which leaders of the coalition approached the 
formidable problem of Soviet-Hungarian relations. Nagy and a few of his 
colleagues paid a visit to the Soviet government in April, 1946; as was 
expected from southeastern European politicians, Nagy “delivered flowery 
remarks on Soviet friendship and praised Soviet generosity” (p. 206). After 
three days spent in deploying its strategy of kowtowing and humility, the 
Hungarian delegation saw Stalin. As the conference ended, observes Nagy, 
“we were inclined to believe that it had accomplished something in the eco- 
nomic field; as regards our peace aims we at least had received no rejection 
and so hoped that the Soviet might remain neutral.” Any such false hopes and 
optimistic delusions concerning the Soviet attitude toward Hungary were 
quickly shattered by the invincible force of a brand-new Rakosi-dominated 
government. To the extent that the Smallholders voluntarily contributed to 
the victory of the “other side,” the earnest and well-meaning book of Ferenc 
Nagy ought to bear the meaningful subtitle, A Study in Political Failure. 
Yale University. ANDREW Gyorcy. 


Gop’s UNDERGROUND. By Father George as told to Gretta Palmer. New 

York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1949. Pp. xix, 296. $3.00. 

The state of religion in Russia has been a topic of vital interest ever since 
the Marxists began their campaign to eradicate from the hearts of the Rus- 
sian people belief in God. The course of the battle, and battle it has been, 
is familiar to most readers through the publicity given it by press and radio. 
Nevertheless there has always remained some obscurity as to the actual state 
of affairs due, perhaps, to the rigid control of the sources of information within 
the Soviet Union and to the restricted sphere of personal observers. God’s 
Underground is a book which would seem a priori to offer an ideal setup for 
giving a more accurate and more complete picture of the situation, for its 
author is a cultured priest, familiar with the literature and the language of 
the Russians, who had the exceptional opportunity not only of freely mingling 
with Russian soldiers at the front, but of spending six months inside the USSR 
observing and conversing with the people in an uncensored manner. 
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The book, I think, falls short of what one might have hoped for in the 
circumstances; but it does clarify in a personal way what great numbers of 
Russians think about religion and about Communism. The story is not con- 
cerned entirely with Russia but gives the author’s background of religious 
work with secret groups in Dalmatia, when it was under Nazi domination, 
and later in Slovakia where he was disguised as a doctor, first with the Jocistes 
and then with the Partisans. This part of the book is very interesting as it 
dramatically describes incidents of the zeal and fortitude of the young Chris- 
tians. The central theme, however, concerns the Russians. Here we are 
brought into personal contact with soldiers disillusioned by their contact with 
Western civilization and resentful toward their Red deceivers; so prevalent 
was this attitude that the Soviet had to set up “de-intoxicating”’ centers in an 
effort to reorientate the men. Eighty thousand are said to have deserted from 
the army in Hungary before the end of 1944. Even before the war began, the 
author reveals, there was a widespread plot within the Russian Army to over- 
come the Stalin regime. The Germans were to be helped in their advance 
by deliberate lack of defense preparations and voluntary surrender. This first 
phase was carried through, but the repressive tactics of the Germans destroyed 
further cooperation. 

Within Russia itself Father George found a well-organized underground 
both in the religious and in the social spheres. In the very center of the 
Moscow quarters of the secret police he converted seven members of the 
MVD. He describes his personal contacts and conversations with various 
types of people in a way that gives the impression that religion is still a vital 
factor in the lives of thousands of Russians and that other thousands are 
eagerly seeking a way out of their present oppression. 

Several of the incidents related by the author to portray the religious 
movement are not new, but have already been reported in substance in Pro- 
fessor Timasheff’s Religion in Soviet Russia, published in 1942. For example, 
the wandering minstrels who mixed religious songs in with their secular 
ones; the mailing of blessed earth for graves, of marriage rings over which 
the marriage ceremony had been read by priests, of water blessed by the priest 
for baptism; the mysterious ‘rejuvenation’ of icons; the secret Theological 
Academy in Moscow; the secret monasteries; the Orthodox archbishop who 
was the head of a State hospital. One incident, in fact, is peculiarly co- 
incidental. As stated in Dr. Timasheff’s book it reads: “A case is reported 
in which both husband and wife were believers but concealed the fact from 
one another. When a child was born to them, first the mother had it baptized, 
and, a few days later, the father went to the priest to have the same child 
baptized. He was astonished when the priest refused to perform the rite and 
told him why. The couple had the joy of learning that both were believers.” 
Father George relates an identical case in regard to Aliosha and Marya, who 
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had married during one of the periods of particularly severe persecution of 


the Church. 
Weston College. James L. Monks. 


BIOGRAPHY 


SAINT PauL. Envoy of Grace. By Robert Sencourt. New York: Sheed & 

Ward, 1948. Pp. x, 378. $3.50. 

This book, the third in the series, “Great Writers of the World,” should 
do much to remove the grief and pain occasioned by men’s ignorance of the 
great Paul to which St. John Chrysostom refers in the quotation so aptly used 
as an introduction. Not a biography in the strict sense, although the jacket 
claims it is, it presents chiefly the ideas of the Apostle of the Gentiles and 
treats of his personal life only insofar as this helps to explain his masterful 
grasp of things divine. 

The author declares that it is his purpose to write for the layman. He 
wisely relegates detailed discussion to six appendices and offers for the 
specialist a good bibliography drawn from Catholic and non-Catholic English, 
German, French, Italian and Spanish sources. 

Sencourt is thoroughly at home in the countries through which he leads us, 
and in the era when Jewish conservatism and Christian enthusiasm clashed 
with each other, and both clashed with Roman immorality and decadent 
Greek philosophy. The pictures he paints of the pagan world, the Jewish 
diaspora and the Palestinian and Gentile aspects of Christianity are sharply 
defined and give the reader a clear appreciation of the forces which opposed 
and favored the rise of the new Religion. His description of the scenery could 
hardly be offered by any save one who himself had traveled extensively in 
those regions. 

Paul’s youth, his attachment to the faith of his fathers, his hatred of 
Christianity, his conversion and his conquests are described in such a way as 
to assure success for the author’s plan to make Paul and his teachings come 
alive. 

Though the reviewer does not hesitate to offer warm recommendation of 
the book in general, a few points may be mentioned which could be discussed 
at greater length than the author allows. Does he suggest that a near nervous 
breakdown prepared the way for Paul’s experience on the road to Damascus 
(p. 41) ? Does not his explanation lessen the supernatural in the cure of the 
young woman (p. 115)? Is it not possible that the words attributed to Paul 
at Athens were actually his (p. 129) ? His description of the glossolalia implies 
a natural rather than a supernatural basis (p. 129). It would seem from the 
author’s description that Paul met opposition in Jerusalem even from leaders 
like James (p. 231). Were sin and trespass offerings added to Old Testament 
ritual only after the Exile (p. 254)? 
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Attractive headings are given to chapters. There are fine illustrations of 
paintings and photographs. The format is excellent. The translations are 
fresh and strong, although it must be confessed that there are some unusual 
names for familiar figures: “Shaul” for “Saul,” “Lucanus” for “Luke,” 
“Marcus” for “Mark,” “Timotheos” for “Timothy,” “Parushim”’ for “Phari- 
sees.” “Kenishta” on page 313 will not be understood immediately. There is 
no printed /mprimatur. 

Certainly Sencourt loves Paul and should succeed in imparting to his 
readers that love for him whose “words remain insistent, significant, mysteri- 
ous from age to age: they speak from heart to heart” (p. 311). 

St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Mass. M. P. STAPLETON. 


St. ANTHONY OF Papua. Doctor of the Church Universal. By the Very 
Rev. Raphael Huber, O.F.M. Conv. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing 
Company, 1948. Pp. xiv, 209. $3.75. 

Occasioned by the declaration of St. Anthony of Padua as a Doctor of 
the Church by Pope Pius XII, on January 16, 1946, this thorough and critical 
disquisition on the historical sources of the life, sanctity, learning and miracles 
of the Saint sheds new light on what is, for most people, the unknown side of 
this towering Franciscan figure, namely, his intellectual stature. 

The volume presents an overwhelming array of information. A summary 
explanation of the three qualities essential for Doctors of the Church—eminent 
sanctity, profound learning, official designation by the Church—together with 
a brief, critical biography, amply documented, sets the stage for the whole 
work. Succeeding chapters embody a cursory, though indicative, exposition 
of Anthonian theology and a discriminating analysis of the miracles. The 
remainder of the book offers an appraisal of St. Anthony’s sermons and the 
sources of his life, besides a listing of the principal works on the Saint. Three 
short sermons in the original Latin are appended to the book. 

The reader’s attention (and admiration) will be wholly captivated by those 
pages, wherein, with aptly chosen quotations, Father Huber distills the 
essence of Anthony’s theological doctrines. Here in these sections is forcefully 
underscored the Saint’s profound and penetrating knowledge of Sacred Scrip- 
ture, which rightly justifies the title of “Evangelical Doctor.” Christological 
and Mariological subjects were choice themes with this great Franciscan 
preacher; in the deft treatment of these he blazes the trail for subsequent out- 
standing theologians of his Order. One cannot suppress the legitimate inquisi- 
tiveness of ascertaining the degree to which Anthony’s Mariological tenets 
influenced William of Ware, Duns Scotus and other Franciscan doctors in 
their tracts and treatises on Mary’s privileges and prerogatives. That such a 
study be made is the explicit plea of the author. Regardless of the conclusions 
which may be arrived at, should such a study be made, it is certain that to no 
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less a scholar than St. Anthony himself must be traced many significant 
elements later embodied in the traditional Mariological doctrines of the Fran- 
ciscan school. As for our Saint’s teachings on the papacy, the author is satis- 
fied with indicating how these provide the groundwork for the great thinkers 
of the Golden Age of Scholasticism. 

The examination of the sources and the excellent bibliography on Anthoni- 
ana throughout the centuries, contained in the later chapters of the volume, 
are a veritable godsend to scholars. All works of some consequence, whether 
appearing in book form or in periodical literature, are there catalogued. 

It is regrettable that the technical aspects of the book leave much to be 
desired. There is ample evidence of careless editing. Errors of type occur with 
disturbing frequency, especially in the titles of Italian works. Besides occa- 
sional faulty punctuation, there is repeated inconsistency in the presentation 
of Latin passages: some are italicized, others are not; some are translated 
in the body of the text, some in the notes, others not at all. Perhaps even 
more annoying is the method used in numbering the references. A consecutive 
system of enumeration, rather than a repetitious one, shéuld have been adopted 
in those chapters where the references exceed the two-figure numbers. An 
error we would like to single out for specific consideration, because it was 
likewise permitted to creep into the author’s previous work, 4 Documented 
History of the Franciscan Order, is that the highly rated French scholar, 
Father Leopold de Chérancé, is a Capuchin, and should be credited accord- 
ingly with the appropriate initials O.F.M.Cap., not O.F.M. 

Nonetheless, the many excellent features of Father Huber’s volume outshine 
its shortcomings and it is these that will insure ready acclaim by scholars and 
Franciscanophiles. A judiciously written effort such as this, prefaced by 
exhaustive research, may well be the precursor of a long parade of books on 
this latest Doctor of the Church Universal. : 

Staunton, Va. Atoysius CECCATO. 


THE KNIGHT-ERRANT OF Assisi. By Most Rev. Hilarin Felder, O.F.M.Cap., 
S.T.D. Translated by Rev. Berchmans Bittle, O.F.M.Cap. Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Publishing Company, 1948. Pp. xii, 152. $2.50. 

In 1925, there appeared in English dress Hilarin Felder’s admirable study 
on the Seraphic Saint of Assisi, The Ideals of St. Francis. Now, Bishop 
Felder offers us The Knight-Errant of Assisi. Whereas in his previous work 
he touched upon the more salient manifestations of St. Francis’ uniquely 
simple yet charmingly complex personality, after the manner of a series of 
portrait-studies, here the scholarly prelate takes but one vantage point and 
from this position describes, analyzes, elaborates and interprets the knightly 
aspects of the Poverello’s life. . 

The author sets the scene by outlining the chivalric background of the age 
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and world into which the Assisian Saint was born. Thereupon, using the 
Two Lives by Thomas of Celano and the Legend of the Three Companions 
as his main sources, the writer unfolds the stirring drama of the Seraphic 
Knight. The result is an intimate and integrated insight into Francis’ lofty 
conception and actualization of the role of a knight, alert to and aware of 
only the spiritual values in life. 

As in his many other translations, Father Bittle has turned out a distinctive 
piece of work. A pity it is that several awkward constructions and the avoid- 
able repetitious use of three or four words mar an otherwise exceptional 
translation. The relegating of the references to the end of the book, and the 
insertion of only such footnotes at the bottom of the page which might illus- 
trate or explain the text where necessary, are highly commendable features. 
Staunton, Va. Atoysius CECCATO. 


GANDHI'’s AUTOBIOGRAPHY. The Story of My Experiments with Truth. 
By M. H. Gandhi. Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 1948. Pp. 
xi, 640. $5.00. 

Gandhi's Autobiography is the tale of one whose tests to free himself from 
demands of the flesh, with eternal salvation in mind, involved him in endless 
and futile conflicts with the material world in which he was enmeshed. 

While purporting to search for “truth,” Gandhi never claims any finality 
about his “conclusions.” After a few hundred pages of personal trivia, the 
story becomes as much a weariness to the mind and spirit of the reader as 
Gandhi's interminable but hopeless struggles were to his flesh, and with as 
little a vision of hope in divine attainment having been created. 

It is undeniable that Gandhi accomplished more than anyone else to 
alleviate the sufferings and injustices, and to better the living conditions, 
educational opportunities, social and political status of the Hindus under 
British domination. It is amazing that he achieved as much as he did, while 
in such a state of material and spiritual confusion—“ever learning, but never 
coming to a knowledge of the truth.” 

Gandhi’s achievements for his people were scarcely equalled in his personal 
relation with those closest to him. His charity cannot be said to have begun 
at home. In self-seeking, which in some unexplained way is to result in salva- 
tion, he denied himself everything which, in his “religion,” was unauthorized, 
such as meat and anything derived from animals, including milk. Eventually, 
he compromised on goat’s milk, but the basis of this reasoning is not clear. 
In his self-denials, Gandhi also demanded similar abstentions from his family, 
whether in the extremity of illness or in health. Even the vow of celibacy, 
in the midst of married life, was taken without consideration of his wife, 
whose unquestioned acquiescence was demanded, although she was a devoted 
illiterate whom Gandhi never troubled to educate. 
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The translation from the original in Gujarati by Mahadev Desai has 
failed to contribute anything of distinction to our literature. At the same 
time it is, perhaps unwittingly, peculiarly self-revealing, in the repeated use 
of a glaring tautology, “self-introspection.” What Gandhi reflected upon in 
such moments, which must have been relatively rare in the mire of materialism 
in which he lived, is not clear. If one expects any of the elevation to be 
found in such Hindu philosophy as Sir Edwin Arnold’s “Song Celestial,” 
one should spare himself the task of perusing the pages of Gandhi’s Auto- 


biography. It is as “self-revealing” as it is self-condemnatory. 
New York. JosepH J. McGowan. 


THE Most REVEREND FRANCIS PATRICK KENRICK. Third Bishop of Phila- 
delphia, 1830-1851. By Hugh J. Nolan. Philadelphia: American Catholic 
Historical Society, 1949. Pp. xix, 502. $5.00. 

In the bibliographical notes of their widely used college text, The Growth 
of the American Republic, Professors Morison and Commager make the very 
serious charge that “the character of university histories as of church histories 
is a major scandal in American scholarship.” Scarcely anyone at all familiar 
with the quality of production thus far achieved in either of these fields would 
deny the truth of this statement. From the viewpoint of sound, critical 
scholarship as well as from the viewpoint of coverage, the existing literature 
on the history of the Catholic Church in the United States is in need of 
further additions in many areas and on numerous personalities. It is always 
a pleasure, then, to welcome the arrival of a serious work that adds to our 
literature on American church history. 

The Most Reverend Francis Kenrick is well deserving of a full-length 
biography. He was intimately associated with the development and formation 
of the infant church in America. He was a frontier priest of unusual energy 
and intellectual capacity. He came to Philadelphia as coadjutor bishop in 
1830 when that geographically large but poorly organized diocese was torn 
by factions and trusteeism. He was not welcome nor wanted by the aged, 
incompetent and unpredictable Bishop Conwell. Yet in his ten years as 
coadjutor he acted with good taste, self-respect and energy. Despite the 
hazards and uncertainties of early transportation, he made frequent visitations 
of his vast diccese. He rooted out trusteeism. He abolished the wandering 
priest. He attended and took an active part in the first seven Councils of 
Baltimore. He was a man of great concentration, calm, cautious, opposed to 
violent public debates on religious matters, but willing and able to take his 
pen to defend or explain the teachings of the church. Despite the number 
and magnitude of his administrative tasks, he was the author of almost twenty 
volumes. Of these, his Theologia Moralis made a noted contribution to the 
teaching of moral theology in American seminaries. His calmness in the 
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face of the Nativist outbreaks in Philadelphia in 1844 was heroic. Father 
Nolan’s chapter on this sad episode is especially well done. 

This volume, based on material gleaned from archives here and abroad 
and buttressed with additional matter gathered from newspapers, manu- 
scripts and numerous monographs brings the story of the life of Bishop Kenrick 
down to 1851, when he was named Archbishop of Baltimore. Father Nolan 
promises us a second volume on his administration of that see. We hope that 
volume will be the equal of the subject of this review. 

Manhattan College. BROTHER ALEXANDER JOSEPH. 


EDUCATION 


De La Satie. A Pioneer of Modern Education. By W. J. Battersby, Ph.D. 
With a Foreword by A. C. F. Beales. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1949, Pp. xix, 236. $3.50. 

This book begins with the assertion that what is generally assumed about 
the life and work of St. John Baptist De La Salle (1651-1719) is “slight, 
dogmatic, incomplete and therefore false.” The assertion must be allowed, 
and the situation it describes may be attributed, in English-speaking circles 
at least, to a dearth of satisfactory sources. Biographies in English have left 
much to be desired—the most recent, Martin Dempsey’s John Baptist De La 
Salle (1940) is possibly an exception. Further, there has been no compre- 
hensive and reliable appraisal of the Saint’s educational achievement. F. de la 
Fontainerie’s excellent Introduction to his translation (1935) of De La Salle’s 
The Conduct of the Schools is prefatory rather than conclusive. Georges 
Rigault’s exhaustive “L’ceuvre religieuse et pédagogique de Saint Jean- 
Baptiste De La Salle” (1937), first volume of his authoritative history of the 
Brothers of the Christian Schools, remains untranslated. In view of this 
bibliographical deficiency, a new study is certainly welcome, and a good one 
is something eventful. 

Dr. Battersby’s work confines its evaluation to the Saint’s exterior apos- 
tolate, prescinding from what A. C. F. Beales’s Foreword calls “the spiritual 
aspect of so tremendous a man.” The first undertaking of its kind in English, 
it will not easily be superseded as the finest. An introductory survey of seven- 
teenth-century French education supplies a criterion for De La Salle’s ultimate 
accomplishment, and the ensuing chronicle of inception, consolidation, and 
expansion of his “poor schools” is both critical and readable. Of special 
interest are Mr. Battersby’s parallel observations on what has been charac- 
terized as the “dismal story” of British schooling in that era. The contrast 
accentuates what this heroic pioneer did in France to educate the poor. 

De La Salle’s title to ranking with pioneers of modern education is inde- 
pendently and persuasively documented from the very wellspring sources. 
He emerges an original, resourceful, practical schoolman who exerted a deter- 
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mining influence on subsequent use of the vernacular as the teaching medium 
and of the simultaneous method in instruction. Within the simultaneous 
approach, he showed acuteness of genius in his efforts ‘to assure pupils of 
individual attention.” This ever-timely precaution is discussed in Mr. Bat- 
tersby’s admirable analysis of The Conduct of the Schools, a pedagogical 
manual Matthew Arnold was to commend for its “precepts” and “unction.” 

Other educational procedures and institutions to which De La Salle led 
the way include technical and trade schools, schools for delinquents, non- 
classical secondary schools, and training colleges for secular teachers. Less 
tangible but equally noteworthy is what he did to raise teaching to honorable 
status and inspire it to dedicated service. And to his greatness belong a 
prudence that resisted precipitate, subversive mushrooming of his charity- 
school venture, and a faith that forsook a personal fortune in favor of com- 
plete reliance on Providence. Such virtues assured stability to the teaching 
congregation he founded on the principle that ‘‘even the children of the 
common people have a right to a good education.” At his death he had schools 
in twenty-one French cities and one in Rome. Six years later his Institute 
was approved by Pope Benedict XIII. These are highlights in the authentic 
and stirring story Mr. Battersby tells. 

Through his pages on De La Salle the educator there gleam outlines of a 
new portrait of the man and Saint. The features sketched are warmer and 


richer, more intimate and more appealing. The author, who in religious life 
is Brother Clair Stanislas, F.S.C., promises the finished portrait in a companion 
volume in preparation. Though the present work can well stand on its own 
merits, this reader feels strongly he should be held to his promise. 
Oakdale, N. Y. BroTHER ALBERT ANDREW. 


HISTORY 


Henry VIII AND THE REFORMATION. By H. Maynard Smith. London: 

The Macmillan Co., Ltd., 1948. Pp. xv, 480. $8.50. 

The story of the English Reformation has been strangely neglected by 
sound historical scholars—a situation which has made the field all the more 
attractive to controversialists of dubious qualifications. There have been 
excellent biographies of the principals in the story and informative specialized 
studies of particular aspects of the subject, but few scholarly attempts to 
examine and evaluate the causes, events and results of the entire Reformation 
movement in England. Dr. Smith’s book joins Constant’s La Réforme en 
Angleterre to constitute between them the most detailed and unbiased history 
of the subject to appear in our time. 

Dr. Smith’s book cannot be adequately appreciated without consideration 
of his earlier work, Pre-Reformation England. It is the earlier book, for 
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example, which describes the social and religious background against which 
the Henrician drama took place. Pre-Reformation England also contains Dr. 
Smith’s evaluation of Erasmus, More and Fisher as Christian humanists. The 
present study is concerned with the gradual changes in the English Church 
from the legateship of Wolsey to the death of Henry. It is a brilliant picture 
and a depressing one. The principal events—the divorce, the break with the 
Pope, the dissolution of the monasteries, the attempts to produce an English 
version of the Bible—are all described with admirable striving after accuracy 
and justice. Although he adheres to the facts about both, one might say Dr. 
Smith looks on Cranmer with more charity than on Stephen Gardiner, but 
Cranmer’s was the gentler nature of the two and perhaps in this case gentle- 
ness begot gentleness. 

Henry’s attempt to preserve the traditional Church and yet hold it in com- 
plete subservience is masterfully described. The author spares neither Henry 
nor his minion Cromwell in castigating their methods in suppressing the 
monasteries and controlling the clergy. He is sympathetic in his depiction 
of More and the Carthusian martyrs, and charitable in his judgment of the 
eccentric Tyndale. 

The clarity of Dr. Smith’s style is a delightful relief from much scholarly 
prose. His capacity for illuminating phraseology can be illustrated from his 
various judgments on Henry’s conduct: 

It was his desire for Anne Boleyn and not far-sighted statesmanship that made 


Henry a reformer. 
So in the end they made Henry a despot because they were so determined that 


Britons never should be slaves. 

[Henry] when he was about to do something particularly despicable, could always 
find moral and political reasons that justified his conduct. 

[Henry] intended the Church to be faithful to its old traditions, with one change 


only, that he and no one else was to be Pope. 

































Dr. Smith is an Anglican canon, but his position throughout the main body 
of his book is that of an impartial scholar, not a controversalist. In his final 
chapter, however, he adds his apology for the Church of England. Although 
his statement is forthright and dignified, one wonders whether it really belongs 
in this kind of history. As an historical survey of a fascinating period, Dr. 
Smith’s book is scholarly, readable and very close to impartial. It is easy to 


be grateful for such qualities. 
Fordham University. Erwin W. GEISSMAN. 











Earty Jesuit Missions In TARAHUMARA. By Peter Masten Dunne, S.J. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1948. Pp. 276. $3.75. 
It is sufficient tribute to this work that we note its publication by the 
University of California Press. Few are the works of professors or alumni 
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that find acceptance by that famous press, and its productions are models 
of fine typography, excellent illustration—in this case a beautiful map of 
Tarahumara in mission days—and editorial accuracy of exacting refinement. 
(This reviewer found only one fleck, a forgotten letter in “hundred” on page 
210.) As a result one discovers not only a crisp, clear style, devoid of all 
lily-gilding, but a narrative that rises above a mass of detail to the stature 
of unified and progressive composition. 

To those who are somewhat at home in the material, this study issues in 
a complete pattern of the mission as an institution in Spanish imperial policy. 
The story begins in a people who were the despair of civil administrators and 
a major hazard to peaceful expansion of the realm, as New Spain moved 
northward to the Rio Grande. Astride the Conchos, tributary to our boundary 
river, and on the upper reaches of the Yaqui that waters so wide a stretch 
of Sonora before falling into the Gulf of California, the sturdy barbarians 
completely baffled the organizing force of miner, rancher and governor, until 
the more effective skill of the religion-centered mission undertook the task. 
For 160 years the mile-by-mile, stream-by-stream, mountain-by-mountain 
advance carried northward, from just beyond Durango to the great city of 
today, Chihuahua. A most refractory people, not unlike the Apaches, learned 
to live easily in the Spanish mode of society and reached that pinnacle of 
political understanding whereby they could issue local law and enforce local 
justice to the complete satisfaction of viceroy and king. Not so docile as 
their neighbors to the west, in the famous missions of Sinaloa and Sonora, 
they required missionaries who possessed both infinite tact and boundless 
courage. Many a padre tired of the effort and asked to be assigned to a place 
where he could see his teaching bring quicker results. Many, too, died in the 
uprisings in the first eighty years of the story, and the churches, schools, even 
the pueblos had to be rebuilt over and over after arson and childish destruction 
had ruined earlier foundations. In the end, and that is after 1700, they were 
a changed people, and their land became a steppingstone along the continuous 
population that terminated in New Mexico on the upper Rio Grande. 

Father Dunne works his way slowly and with the pains of genius from the 
primary entrada of Father Fonte in 1607 through the various sectors that 
were successively ‘“‘reduced.” Noble characters stand out in men such as 
Guadalajara, Neumann and Glandorf. Human weakness is not suppressed 
in the narratives, and the faltering as well as the overimpulsive workers walk 
along with the remarkable leaders. A few bishops and members of other 
orders are shown engaged in petty misunderstandings, while their superiors 
down in Mexico City enjoy the humor of it in amicable agreement. The 
Spaniard, too, is seen as he truly was, sometimes exalted, sometimes craven. 

The memorable steps in the story appear from the records left by those 
general inspectors, the visitors, who in 1678, 1725 and 1761 went through 
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the entire northern mission field of the Jesuits. Zapata, Guendelain and 
Lizasoain left historians in great debt because of their meticulous care in 
enumerating the various partidos and pueblos, the numbers of Christians, the 
whole range of mission appurtenances from sheep and cattle to sacristy furni- 
ture. The author makes very good use of these rare materials. 

In few matters could a critic here find fault. There seems to be a Paul 
Bunyan touch in the yarn on page 5 to the effect that a Tarahumara would 
fell an enormous pine to bring down a tasty squirrel perched on the high 
branches. And on page 93 the French and Dutch colonials are said to have 
given whiskey to trading Indians, when it would better be named as brandy 
and rum respectively. The treatment of demonology in its Tarahumara 
manifestations is sometimes so nonchalant as to lead a scholar to distrust not 
only the evidence of demons but also other observations left by the missionaries. 
But in attacking the immense amount of unusual and difficult fact involved 
in this history, Father Dunne shows himself truly a master, in his fullness, 
his restraint, and his final drawing together of all strands in the fabric of a 
very famous historical event. The book is properly ended, as the mission 
work was stopped, by a brief but effective account of the suppression that 
uprooted the Jesuits in 1767. 

Xavier University, Cincinnati. W. EvuGENE SHIELs. 


THE FeEpeERALIsts. A Study in Administrative History. By Leonard D. 
White. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1948. Pp. xii, 538. $6.00. 
This volume initiates a novel approach to the study of public administration 

in our national government. By a systematic study of what was done or 

attempted in national administration during the first twelve years of the 

Federalist party leadership, it seeks both to gather material from which to 

deduce sound ideas on the subject and to test the validity of accepted ideals 

of public administration. 

While a systematic study of ideas of national public administration will 
obviously begin with the twelve years selected, so much of the basic information 
has appeared incidentally and often extendedly in historical treatises and 
biographies that there is a tone of staleness when this information is repeated 
in a work supposedly novel in approach. This criticism is particularly true of 
the administrative and personal disagreements between Hamilton and Jefferson 
and between Hamilton and John Adams. Since Mr. White’s order forces him 
to touch on these topics again and again, an atmosphere of factual staleness 
pervades more of the book than would be true if a different order had been 
followed. 

When the author leaves the heads of the major departments and gets down 
to the administrative problems of their subordinates and especially of their 
field services, the book has greater interest and greater potentialities of fresh 
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knowledge on actual public administration. Collectors of the ports and their 
administrative problems come to life in Benjamin Lincoln in Boston, John 
Lamb in New York, Jeremiah Olney in Providence. District attorneys and 
marshals take on flesh and blood in the personalities of William Rawle, 
Pierpont Edwards, Christopher Gore, Henry Dearborn and Jonathan Jackson. 
Here seemed to be the opportunity to explore lines of liaison, as well as 
methods whereby subordinates’ work was scrutinized and energized. The 
treatment for the most part, however, is chiefly eruditional with the Dictionary 
of American Biography as a leading source of information. One would expect 
more substantial history of public administration in a work by an expert. 

A few chapters by their writing and by their judgments tower above the 
rest. This is notably true of the chapter on Washington as an administrator. 
Because Washington as President did lean heavily on Hamilton at crucial 
instances, his own place as top administrator has been de-emphasized or 
ignored. To Washington, Dr. White pays this tribute for inculcating into the 
popular mind the working concept of integrity, energy and competence in 
the public service: 

While Washington never committed to paper an organized philosophy of govern- 
ment or of administration, his working rules stand out with remarkable clarity. He 
attached great importance to system and plan; he insisted upon energetic handling 
of public affairs, promptly and decisively; he based his actions solidly upon facts; 
he understood the necessity of freedom from detail although he was not too successful 
in avoiding it; and he set much store upon the dignity of the presidential office, not 
to gratify a personal sense of station but to lend prestige to the infant general gov- 
ernment (p. 102). 

Despite a few other vivid chapters in the book, the volume as a whole is 
too dull, too repetitious of commonly known information, too much on the 
mere eruditional level and, perhaps, too pro-Federalist, to serve as a satis- 
factory introduction to this historical approach to public administration. That 
Dr. White has selected a new and valid approach to the study of public 
administration can be readily admitted; the performance, by and large, is 
pedestrian. To this judgment the present reviewer adheres, even after learn- 
ing that the Woodrow Wilson Foundation of the American Political Science 
Association had awarded this book its award as the best publication in the 
field of “government and democracy” for 1948. 

Boston College. James L. BurRKE. 


Tue Rape or PoLanp. Pattern of Soviet Aggression. By Stanislaw Miko- 
lajczyk. New York: Whittlesey House, 1948. Pp. xiii, 309. $4.00. 
Historians of the future will be faced with a monumental task in trying 

to understand the events and the undercurrents of the decade just ending. 

It is not inconceivable that Poland may again provide the key toward an 

analysis of the complexities of the years since 1939. The country on whose 
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behalf the Western powers declared war, which was called the inspiration 
of nations and the symbol of Allied determination, was in victory deprived 
not only of land but also of freedom. Furthermore, Russia’s actions in Poland 
have become the pattern of Soviet aggression in neighboring countries. 

In the present volume the former premier of the government-in-exile and 
vice-premier in the postwar Provisional Government presents the story of 
appeasement, betrayal and cynicism which transformed Poland from an hon- 
orable ally of the Western democracies into a totalitarian state. The story is 
not entirely new, for Jan Ciechanowski, former ambassador to Washington, 
in his Defeat in Victory, has already given the diplomatic background of the 
Polish question, while his American counterpart in Warsaw, Arthur Bliss 
Lane, in I Saw Poland Betrayed has summed up the cynical disregard of 
Allied promises for a free and democratic Poland. Mukolajczyk, however, 
writes as only a man in the center of events from 1939 onward possibly can 
write. 

The book divides itself into two parts: the war years, and the period follow- 
ing Hitler’s defeat. Mikolajczyk traces Poland’s position from the Molotov- 
Ribbentrop agreement in August, 1939, through the early support of the 
United States and Great Britain, and the turning point with Russia’s success- 
ful resistance at Stalingrad. Henceforth, Russia’s intentions to retain the 
eastern part of Poland and to impose a hand-picked Communist government 
on the country became progressively more manifest, but the United States 
and Great Britain, in the name of Allied unity, refused to gainsay the Russian 
actions. The final step was the Yalta Conference, which placed a seal of 
approval upon Russia’s gains and objectives. 

Despite Mikolajczyk’s objections to the truncation of his country, Allied 
pressure induced him to participate in the Communist-dominated Provisional 
Government. His fight as head of the Peasant Party for the maintenance of 
freedom and democratic rights forms the second part of the story. Despite 
his valiant efforts, the Communists exterminated practically all the indepen- 
dent political, economic and social life of the nation. Mikolajczyk hung 
grimly to his task until he learned that a death sentence had been passed 
against him. Thereupon he made his escape from the country. 

Mikolajezyk’s return to Poland as an official in the Communist-dominated 
government has occasioned much criticism in Polish circles. His participation 
seemed to put a stamp of approval upon the government and served merely 
to expose many of his supporters to terror and murder. His critics point out 
that Mikolajezyk accomplished nothing by his heroic but naive attempt to 
stem the Communist tide. Although taking no notice of these criticisms, 
which must certainly have been known to him, Mikolajczyk does justify his 
return and points to the accomplishments: 


. reviewing the two and a half vears of effort that had led to the day of my 
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departure ... I took some little comfort from the achievements of the Polish Peasant 
party, achievements that could not have been obtained if we had refused to become 
a part of the Provisional Polish Government. 

Mass murders and arrests .. . had been greatly reduced as soon as we returned 
home in 1945. Looting by the Red Army ceased, as did the deportation of Poles to 
Russia. More than 250,000 members of the old Home Army, and the Peasant Bat- 
talions, the remnants from the anti-Nazi underground—were brought out of hiding 
and restored to citizenship. Had they not been granted amnesty through our vehement 
demands, these men most certainly would have been slaughtered or deported to 
Siberia. We had done much to restore and lift the morale of the people. We had 
implanted hope in the breast of Poles—a recognition, however dim, that political inde- 
pendence and the economic freedom for which we fought might some day come. 
We had taught the people of Poland to fight by every legal method the terrors 
visited upon them by the conqueror. We restored and raised the broken morale of 
the nation deprived of*their hopes—deceived and abandoned by their Allies... . 

Above all, we had proved conclusively to the free world that Communist Russia is 
criminally guilty of depriving the Polish nation of its freedom and independence 


(p. 241). 

Mikolajczyk’s account of Poland’s unfortunate role should form one of 
the primary sources of information for the Big Power diplomacy during and 
after the war. Extremely interesting are his descriptions of meetings with 
Roosevelt, Churchill and Stalin and his veiled evaluation of each. An Appen- 
dix presents notes and documents dealing mainly with Russo-Polish relations. 
Equally interesting is the author’s analysis of the current world situation, for 
instance: 

My fear, and the fear of enslaved millions, is that if Stalin today were to say to 
the democracies, ‘We will hereafter remain behind the Iron Curtain of the Stettin- 
Trieste line; we will not bother you further,’ many democracies would breathe a 
sigh of relief and try to forget the countless millions of Europeans who have been 
chained by a totalitarian handful. Acceptance of such a solution would be a new 
Munich, a reincarnated Teheran (p. 254). 

Concerning the future Mikolajczyk has no illusions. Russia is preparing 
for World War III, for Stalin, an evil genius who is more grimly efficient 
than any other tyrant in history, intends to conquer the world (p. x) 

St. Louis University. ANTHONY F. CZAJKOWSKI. 


SLavic CIVILIZATION THROUGH THE AGEs. By Samuel Hazzard Cross. 
Edited with Foreword by Leonid I. Strakhovsky. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1948. Pp. x, 195. $3.50. 

It is a hard and rather unpleasant task to review a posthumous publication 
of a distinguished scholar who probably would have revised not only the 
form but also the content of his Lowell lectures before having the manuscript 
printed. It is quite understandable that the Editor did not feel qualified to 
make such changes, but even obvious mistakes have not been corrected. 

It is, however, not for details that the reader will look in such a brief sur- 
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vey, and therefore only the general approach of the late Professor Cross will 
be discussed here. In doing so it must be admitted in advance how difficult 
it was to summarize in less than 200 pages “the Evolution of the Slavs from 
their origins to the beginning of the second World War.” In such a case the 
selection of the material will always be highly controversial and it is only 
natural that the author is at his best where he touches problems which have 
been the field of his personal research work. Professor Cross was particularly 
interested, on the one hand, in the primitive culture and migrations of the 
Slavs, and, on the other hand, in the cultural development of Russia. His 
scholarship in these fields is evidenced in the excellent chapters which he 
contributed to the Handbook of Slavic Studies (Harvard University Press, 
1949), which, unfortunately, also appeared posthumously. 

It is therefore no surprise that in the present volume the four chapters 
dealing with these same problems are by far the most satisfactory. But no 
more than four other chapters were left for all the remaining problems of 
Slavic history. Such an arrangement resulted in a twofold disproportion. 
First, early medieval history occupies more than half of the book, since, in 
addition to the two introductory chapters and to the chapter on the formation 
of Russia, the chapters on the conversion of the Slavs and on the Balkan 
principalities before the Turkish conquest are of course exclusively medieval. 
That medieval background of Slavic civilization is very important indeed and 
insufficiently known, but its extensive treatment left too little space for all 
the following centuries in which the Slavs made their greatest contributions 
“to the sum total of human progress.” 

That contribution is described only in the case of Russia, and this resulted 
in an even greater disproportion of the whole picture. Besides the Russians, 
only the Balkan Slavs received adequate attention, since it is their modern 
history which is discussed under the title “Servitude and Liberation,” with 
perhaps too much emphasis on political facts. As to the White Russians and 
Ukrainians, they are, in the author’s opinion, as much Russian “as the purest 
Great Russian born in the shadow of the Kremlin,” so that their particular 
culture is entirely ignored, and so is, practically, the whole cultural contribu- 
tion of the Western Slavs. 

Even among the Southern Slavs the Catholic Croats and Slovenes are only 
incidentally mentioned, and the treatment of both Czechs and Poles must raise 
the most serious objections. It is limited to the twenty-two pages of a chapter 
entitled “Germian and Slav” where we hear much more about “the great 
cultural contribution of the Germans to their Slavic neighbors” (as advertised 
on the book jacket) than about Czechs and Poles themselves. In the case 
of the latter not a single name of a representative of national culture is given 
and instead the author deplores that “Poland, because of its comparative re- 
moteness and political instability, was not subject to the same cultural stimuli” 
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(meaning German culture) as was Bohemia, and that Poland’s rulers were 
not “cultured enough to exercise a civilizing influence.” 

Such statements make us better understand the ‘‘Conclusions” where after 
a summary of the eight chapters we find on the last two pages a severe 
criticism of the peace settlement of 1919 which is considered the real cause 
of World War II. That criticism is directed against the “setting up of a 
series of economically weak national states solely on the basis of romantic ideals 
and strategic aims,” and since the liberation of the Balkan States was wel- 
comed a few pages earlier, all these political comments are chiefly, if not 
exclusively, aimed at “the Bohemian and the Polish thirst for independent 
statehood” which Professor Cross, although he did not “wish to belittle it,” 
obviously considered hopeless and troublesome for “the major nations.” 

Unfortunately it is precisely these conclusions which have attracted the 
attention of some reviewers, and probably of the general public, much more 
than the valuable historic material collected on many of the preceding pages. 
This is only natural, since the English-speaking world has been accustomed 
to accept the Russian interpretation of Eastern Europe and the German inter- 
pretation of Central Europe. With all due respect for the late Professor 
Cross, it must be said that even he did not free himself from these inter- 
pretations in his general outlook. But through his special research he has 
greatly contributed to prepare an independent and objective American inter- 
pretation which ought to be the ultimate goal of the promising development 
of Slavic studies in this country. 
Fordham University. Oscar HALECKI. 





TotaL Power. A Footnote to History. By Rev. Edmund A. Walsh, S.J. 
Garden City: Doubleday & Co., 1948. Pp. viii, 373. $5.00. 

Memoirs OF ALFRED ROSENBERG. With Commentaries by Serge Lang and 
Ernst von Schenck. Translated from the German by Eric Posselt. Chicago: 
Ziff-Davis Publishing Co., 1949. Pp. xxii, 328. $4.00. 

Karl Haushofer was the philosopher of geopolitics behind Hitler’s Germany. 

His statement that small states have practically no right to exist was carried 

out in the Nazi program. 


From a bare idea in the brain of a few nobodies in a Munich beer hall until its 
final evolution into an empire greater than that of Genghis Khan, the stimulation of 
geopolitical consciousness in the German people was one of the most amazing phenom- 
ena of the times. .. . Geography was taught as a weapon, not as.an objective analysis 
of geographical facts (p. 7). ... What Haushofer did was to hand over a sheathed 
sword of conquest from his arsenal of scholarly research. Hitler unsheathed the blade, 
sharpened the edge, and threw away the scabbard (p. 42). 


Father Walsh proceeds to the anatomy of power. Power is one of the great 
sources of crime. The other four are money, sex, revenge and fear. A care- 
fully documented and unimpassioned presentation of the abuse of power in 
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Germany follows. It is terrifying, and for the strong to read. R. F. F. Hoess 
testified with regard to his mass murder of human beings from May 1, 1940, 
to December 1, 1943, while he was in command at Auschwitz: “I .. . esti- 
mate that at least 2,500,000 victims were executed and exterminated there 
by gassing and burning, and at least another half million succumbed to 
starvation and disease, making a total dead of about 3,000,000” (p. 125). 

The formula for revolution is given on page 141 and explained in the pages 
that follow. “Let Distress become Discontent inflamed by Education directed 
by an Organization under skilled Leadership utilizing some final Crisis pro- 
voked by the Stupidity of the old regime, and the result will be a Revolution- 
ary Situation. The limitations of success are the Will to Power and Arma- 
ment if needed.” The presentation of this formula in a mathematical equation 
is interesting. 

The world revolution sabotaged Christian humanism. The strong-willed 
totalitarians “simply wrote in blood the closing chapter of a volume begun in 
ink by sciolists playing with truth and rectitude,” the men of the Enlighten- 
ment, the agnostics and materialists (p. 181). Fichte, Bismarck, Hitler thought 
with their blood, and Der Fiihrer complained at the end that he was not 
understood. 

Geopolitics was applied by Soviet Russia, too, after a pattern supplied, 
surprisingly enough, by Peter the Great (p. 268). As for Japan, Tojo testi- 
fied that ‘Japan had no political organization even to restrain the high com- 
mand from plunging the nation into hostilities’ (p. 336). And now the 
atomic age. America’s responsibilities are tremendous and must be assumed 
bravely and wisely. Our chance is here. 

Alfred Rosenberg wrote these Memoirs while in prison during the Nurem- 
berg trials. They cover the youth of this German Balt, his coming to Germany 
and his associations with the early leaders of National Socialism in Bavaria: 
Eckart, Feder, Drexler and Hitler himself. The spiritual foundations of the 
Reich of a Thousand Years were war against Christianity and the Jews, 
glorification of the Nordic race and the German Herrenmensch. Then the 
mighty Nazis pass by: Gregor Strasser, Ley, Goebbels, Himmler, Bormann 
and Herr Hitler, who “knew a great deal, guessed even more, and wanted 
everything” (p. 211). Toward the end came Rosenberg’s ministry in the 
East. The book is written heavily around the Munich Putsch of November 8, 
1923, the Machtiibernahme of January 30, 1933, and the Nazi blood purge 
of June 30, 1934. 

The Memoirs are colorless and weak. The continuity is the best part of the 
book but lacks restraint. The frontispiece is a photograph of Alfred Rosen- 
berg lying in his coffin in the Nuremberg prison. The noose of the rope with 
which he was hanged on October 16, 1946, for crimes against humanity is 
visible under his left shoulder. Thus passed the “paranoid dreamer of sick 
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dreams” (p. 307). His Political Testament at the end of the book is interest- 
ing to a student of political science but in it “the seeds for a new emasculation 
of man and citizen are quite as definitely present as they were in the first 


stages of the Third Reich” (p. 327). 
St. Marys, Kansas. CLARENCE A. HERBST. 


LITERATURE, ART 


GERARD MANLEY Hopkins. A Critical Essay Towards the Understanding 
of His Poetry. By Rev. W. A. M. Peters, S.J. London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1948. Pp. xviii, 213. $4.50. 

The object of this latest book on Hopkins is to find a master key to explain 
exactly why he wrote as he did. The author attempts to ascertain not merely 
how but why the poet deviated from common usage, grammar, and syntax. 

Bridges attempted to explain the idiosyncratic element in Hopkins’ poetry 
in terms of willful oddity and “artistic wantonness.” Peters is convinced 
that the uniqueness of his poetry is the logical outcome of his poetic theories 
which in their turn may be deduced from his views of reality. 

The key to unlock the poetry of Hopkins is inscape. Hopkins himself spoke 
of inscape as “the very soul of art” and “what I above all aim at in poetry.” 
Since Hopkins coined the term and nowhere defined it, Peters is impelled to 
formulate a definition of inscape as the unified complex of those sensible 
qualities of the object of perception that strike us as inseparably belonging 
to and most typical of it, so that through the knowledge of this unified complex 
of sense data we may gain an insight into the individual essence of the object. 
To apprehend inscape is, then, to discover the individually distinctive singu- 
larity of each thing. 

In his intense awareness of the “selfhood” of things, Hopkins tends to 
identify individuality with personality; hence in his poetry the frequent 
absence of the article, which has the effect of making the common noun into 
a kind of proper name and his habit of personifying and of addressing the 
objects he contemplates and attributing to them activity and life. 

Hopkins’ search for truth revealed itself in his passion for detail and his 
abhorrence of “poetic fancies.” It meant that the language used must have 
the same individualizing touch as the matter of his poetry. It cannot be 
expressed in conventional form. 

His central canon was expressed in a letter to Bridges: 
language of an age should be the current language heightened, to any degree 
heightened and unlike itself, not an obsolete one.” 

An extensive analysis of the methods Hopkins employed to inscape by 
heightening current language is buttressed by a profusion of examples—one 
of the impressive virtues of this study. The difficulties of Hopkins were 
immense. He was faced with a difficulty at first sight insurmountable. In- 
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scape is individually distinctive and unique, and as such it cannot be ex- 
pressed in words which, with the exception of proper names, by their very 
essence as lexical elements of the given language, are universal terms. Peters 
holds that the poet’s long adjectival groups, especially in frontal position, 
serve not a descriptive but a restrictive function; his compounds, his omission 
of the relative pronoun, his coinages after the analogy of existing words, his 
strange combinations of prefixes and suffixes—all these are methods of in- 
scaping. 

Further, each word has its own inscape and functions with its whole being. 
When a word possesses two grammatical or syntactical functions, Hopkins 
employs both; when it has various meanings Hopkins makes them converge; 
when it calls up words that are like in sound these too are employed. To con- 
vince the reader that Hopkins himself looked at the function of language - 
in this way, Peters draws upon the poet’s exegetical notes on Homer which 
are still in MS. 

The book is carefully ordered from beginning to end and one is continually 
aware of its logical progression. The approach to Hopkins’ poetry through 
inscape does actually clear away many of the difficulties which have stood in 
the way of an understanding and appreciation of him. Other critical ap- 
proaches are superficial and external when compared with this. 

However, genuine difficulties do arise in the course of the book at points 
where inscape is applied too rigidly and exclusively. These do not by any 
means invalidate the study, but they imply that Peters has sometimes been 
too insistent that his thesis fit. He sometimes strains and becomes too in- 
genious and at other times he remains blind to what must be accounted for. 

His interpretation of inscape allows almost no room for the poetic imagina- 
tion. Thus he constantly points out that all in Hopkins’ poetry “is literally 
true . . . nothing is added for poetical padding . . . his anxiety to be sincere 
and tell the truth and the whole truth . . . whatever Hopkins says should be 
taken as it stands and should never be explained as the playthings of a poetic 
imagination.” As Peters argues, it would be hard to allow even metaphor in 
poetry. How is one to explain such lines as—and there are many such— 
“T whirled out wings that spell’? 

So also he tends to insist that Hopkins always writes autobiographically. 
But there were times that this was not strictly true. Peters for instance refers 
to “his meeting with a weeping child” and then writing his poem “Spring and 
Fall.” But such is not the case, for when Hopkins sent the poem to Bridges 
he noted: “I enclose a little piece composed since I began this letter, not 
founded on any real incident.” 

There is also some question as to whether Hopkins’ poetry was as con- 
sistent with his own theory as Peters insists. The assumption of complete con- 
sistency drives the critic to some very ingenious casuistry at a few points, 
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as where, for instance, he justifies certain dialectal, obsolete, or archaic mean- 
ings or usages (hardly “current language’’) on the score that they express 
Hopkins’ own individual inscape. 

The whole theory of inscape, further, opens the large metaphysical prob- 
lem of the one and the many. The parallel with Scotus is touched on without 
being examined in as great detail as it might be. As Peters presents it, inscape 
is a denial of the universal and splinters the fabric of the universe. Each 
person—indeed each supposit—becomes a separate species. Yet when one 
looks carefully at such a well-known poem as “Pied Beauty” one sees that 
both genus and species are represented. 

The full implications of Hopkins’ theory of inscape cannot be realized 
without stressing his sacramentalism. This is touched on by Peters but not 
really developed, and it is one of the most important and constant orientations 
in Hopkins’ sensibility. 

The author intentionally omits the factor of literary tradition and thus 
somewhat overstresses the uniqueness of Hopkins. While he brushes off W. H. 
Gardner’s recent study of Hopkins’ idiosyncrasy in relation to poetic tradition, 
he himself tends to exaggerate the originality of the poet. 

The bibliography is not as definitive as that in Immortal Diamond (ed. 
Weyand; Sheed and Ward, 1949) and has inaccuracies which should be 
corrected in a second edition. The critic shows an acquaintance with the 
scholarship on Hopkins except for a few recent studies. At certain points he 
is probably more indebted to Leavis’ Seven Types of Ambiguity than he 
realizes. 

But any strictures are really very minor in comparison with the very 
genuine contribution of this book as offering a very carefully articulated and 
profusely illustrated key to the poetry of Hopkins. There is little room for 
doubt that in the main the critic has approached the poetry of Hopkins as he 
himself did. 


Marquette University. JoHN Pick. 


AGNES ReEpptuier. Lady of Letters. By George Stewart Stokes. Philadelphia: 

University of Pennsylvania Press, 1949. Pp. xiii, 279. $3.00. 

Agnes Repplier has been rather neglected of late. The recently published 
Literary History of the United States contains only one brief reference to her, 
and the editors of college texts pay little attention to her nowadays. 

Dr. Stokes must have enjoyed working with such an author. His book is 
largely biographical, and contains a number of capital anecdotes. He traces 
the career of Miss Repplier painstakingly, and recounts her successive setbacks 
and triumphs. Along the way he pauses, now and then, to comment upon the 
reception her books were accorded, and at times ventures a critical pro- 


nouncement of his own. 
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The last chapter, “Agnes Repplier: Literary Artist,” is the only one in 
which he allows himself extended comment. Unfortunately this chapter bears 
signs of having been written hurriedly, being replete with repetitions and 
superficial observations couched in such clichés as the following: “The very 
fact that, although for twenty years almost in the midst of her career she was 
to concern herself with matters both new and mundane, she eventually 
returned to the old proves beyond question which in the final analysis had the 
greater attraction for her.” There are abundant instances of this sort of 
writing, but there is little use in citing them. When Dr. Stokes’s book goes 
into its second edition, he would do well to rewrite chapter XIV. 

He has provided his study with a useful bibliography and an adequate index. 

University of Akron. CHARLES DuFFy. 


ReLicious TRENDs IN ENGLISH Poetry. By Hoxie Neale Fairchild. Volume 
III: 1789-1830. Romantic Faith. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1949, Pp. ix, 549. $6.75. 

Since literary movements cannot be severed from the past, to which they 
are causally related, the third volume of Professor Fairchild’s great work of 
necessity leans heavily upon the premises of Volumes I and II. If this fact 
occasions the reader some difficulty, it also accounts for a good deal of sound 
criticism. Scholars who confine their studies to a single period often fail to 
follow the taproot to its source. Professor Fairchild’s thorough knowledge of 
antecedent centuries illuminates his understanding of the Romantics. It permits 
him to see that their governing ideas were boldly anticipated by the more 
radical seventeenth-century Puritans; that before the publication of Lyrical 
Ballads, all the elements of Wordsworth’s pantheism had found expression in 
minor English verse; that Byron’s remorse was grounded in Gothic romance 
as well as in experience. Yet interesting as these facts may be, the book is not 
a study in origins. Rather it is a critical examination of the religious heterodoxy 
of seven major romantic poets: Blake, Burns, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, 
Byron and Keats. 

The volume was not written for graduate students seeking a comfortable 
simplification of the most complex period of English literature. No amount 
of perspicacity can resolve order out of the mental chaos of the Romantics— 
or for that matter, out of the chaos of Romantic criticism. Nevertheless, 
Professor Fairchild succeeds in clearing away a lot of sentimental rubbish, 
the most prodigious of which pertains to Shelley. He also succeeds in tracing 
the diverse philosophies of these seven poets to a common attempt to create 
God in the image of man, particularly in the image of the poet himself. 
“Whatever a romantic poet appears to be devoted to, closer examination 
reveals that his worship curves backward upon himself.” Even the later con- 
formity of Wordsworth and Coleridge was only apparent. They still wor- 
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shiped, each in his own way, what Coleridge called ‘a repetition in the finite 
mind of the eternal act of creation in the infinite 1 AM.” Shelley’s life was 
an endless quest for the “reflection of his self-centered goodness in nature, 
in society, in the heart of woman, and in the Spirit of the Universe”; and 
Keats, while making beauty the object of devotion, failed to separate that 
beauty from the power of his own creative mind. Inasmuch as the Romantic 
movement was a hunger for self-expansion and a lust for power, Professor 
Fairchild sees in its logical conclusion a totalitarianism directly opposed to 
the democracy of Christian tradition. 

After the foregoing, it is hardly necessary to say that the study is unsympa- 
thetic—unavoidably so, because it is a revaluation of the Romantic poets in 
the light of Christian standards. For at least twenty years the cult of 
Romanticism has been suffering a slow death in academic circles. One wonders 
if, with its passing, will also disappear that questionable doctrine that lyric 
poetry is the highest form of literary art. At any rate, the projection of the 
ego is central to both; and this characteristic accounts for the fact that the 
Romantic poets failed in their efforts to create other forms—especially the epic 
and drama. The only men they ever saw in action were themselves. 

Volume III of Religious Trends in English Poetry belongs on every college 
library shelf, not only as an exhaustive and brilliant analysis, but also as a 
corrective to the critical heresies of the past. 

For the most part, Professor Fairchild’s comments concerning Catholic 
belief are intelligent; and one might read this book from beginning to end 
without questioning his orthodoxy, were it not for an unnecessary and unintel- 
ligent ‘““Oxnamism”’ at the foot of page 513. 


Marymount College. HELENE MaGareT. 


Lorp, TEACH Us To Pray. By Paul Claudel. Translated by Ruth Bethell. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1948. Pp. 95. $2.00. 

PauL CLAUDEL AND THE TipINcs BrouGcHtT To Mary. By Kathleen 
O’Flaherty. Preface by Paul Claudel. Cork: Cork University Press, 1948. 
Pp. 141. 6/. , 

The parables that Claudel creates for us in Lord, Teach Us To Pray are, 
for the most part, natural and supernatural analyses drawn from incidents 
in life or from famous paintings, such as “The Explorer” by Férat, ‘“The 
Philosopher” by Rembrandt, “Adam and Eve” by Titian, eight of these 
illustrations being included in the book. Compellingly and as a challenge, 
these reflections are developed into essays full of striking originalities and 
penetrations regarding the relation of man’s soul to God. They are enriched 
with analogies from literature and art and illuminated by passages from 
the Liturgy and from Holy Scripture, which reveal the inspired source of 
Claudel’s understanding of the soul’s greatness. 
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The poet treats more of the essence than of the form of prayer. He 
unmasks man’s need: of facing the fact that “we carry that sense of eternity 
about with us and know we must get square with it—but not yet” and that 
“modern civilization is a flight from greatness”; of giving a few moments 
“to the inverse process of unstuffing our hearts—a mental process of which 
we all feel the necessity at times, feel it to the point of asphyxiation”; 
and of realizing that “the soul has needs as urgent as the body’s, which are 
not a luxury for a chosen few” and that when the soul has found God 
within, it is “no longer the plaything of circumstances, open to all hazards, 
eagerly subscribing to every shape and kind of risk” but that it is at last 
“established in relation to a fixed point.” 

The dominant thought that Claudel insists upon is that God is not only 
Love but that He is energy, also, requiring not only our submission but 
our cooperation. “God, within the frame of His general intention, is forever 
acting through individual wills.” These deep searchings of the soul, expressed 
in beauty of word and image, convince the reader that it is good to open 
“the empty well to the waters from the Spring” and to be “all attention, 
attentive to our Author, and to be re-made by ourselves at every breath by 
means of this God Who has put Himself at our disposal.” 

A reprint from Reader’s Digest, “Prayer is Power,” by Alexis Carrel, 
M.D., rounds out these essays. “Prayer,” writes Dr. Carrel, “is not only 
worship; it is also an invisible emanation of man’s worshipping spirit—the 
most powerful form of energy that one can generate.” 

In an Introduction to Paul Claudel and The Tidings Brought To Mary, 
Kathleen O’Flaherty explains that she chose for the subject of her essay 
a poet who sought the absolute because, too often, French literature was 
judged in Ireland by one of two aspects: that which reflects the frivolity 
of the country of Voltaire; or that which consists in Rabelaisian humor, and 
a thirst for pleasure. She maintains that no other nation has proclaimed to 
such a high degree the love of serious and essential things, the cult of moral 
greatness, as France has. So at a time when France is passing through a period 
of uncertainty as to the survival of its culture, she presents this study of 
Claudel, who, like his contemporaries Péguy and Mauriac, represents the 
great literary tradition. 

This particular drama was selected as the best introduction to Claudel. It 
is a play which marks the essential points in Claudel’s dramatic evolution: in 
it he has abandoned the somewhat confused lyricism of his earlier plays; he 
has mastered his technique; maturity has given him a surer knowledge of 
the human heart; he has chosen the perfect setting, the Middle Ages, and a 
simple, unified structure; in it the poet has revealed the serenity of his soul. 

Miss O’Flaherty’s study offers a full picture of the life, psychology, art, 
and philosophy of the poet. A good measure of quotations are introduced, not 
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only from The Tidings but, by way of comparison, from all his other writ- 
ings. Also, Claudel’s own confidence about the elaboration and technique of 
his work provide a chapter on aesthetics and reveal his spiritual richness and 
intellectual profundity. An Appendix carries a brief synopsis of the best- 
known of his works. 

The author has interpreted well for an English-speaking audience this play 
“where the clash between the characters is less important than the struggles 
of each individual with his destiny.” 

Besides carefully analyzing the lyricism, symbolism and imagery of this 
play, Miss O’Flaherty has defined with complete understanding the sublime 
message which Claudel has conveyed in the beauty of his lines. 

In this play, as in all Claudel’s plays, human drama, sorrow, joy, the quest 
for false values, all serve the one great problem—salvation, the response of 
the free being to the call of Grace. “And we too, penetrated, as if despite 
ourselves, by this spiritual message, are continually placed, as are his char- 
acters, face to face with God.” 

College of New Rochelle. MoruHer GRACE. 


THE Diartigs OF FRANZ Karka: 1914-1923. Edited by Max Brod. Trans- 
lated by Martin Greenberg and Hannah Arendt. New York: Schocken 
Books, 1949. Pp. 343. $3.75. 

THE PENAL CoLony. Stories and Short Pieces. By Franz Kafka. Trans- 
lated by Willa and Edwin Muir. New York: Schocken Books, 1948. Pp. 
320. $3.00. 

Kafka’s Diaries provide a teasing mixture of incidents from his life and 
jottings for creative writing. If they can prove something of a pitfall to the 
unwary—for it is not always easy to determine in them where reporting ends 
and creative writing begins—they are certainly a poignant record and one 
helpful to those interested in Kafka’s art or technique. 

If one needs it, one finds in the Diaries Kafka’s explicit avowal that it is 
his talent for portraying his “dreamlike inner life’ which consumes him 
(p. 77). The avowal is borne out in the Diaries themselves where, in a highly 
personalized and tentative medium, one catches better than anywhere else a 
glimpse of the Kafkan narrative world in the making. Flat vignettes of the 
commonplace—the unimportant and unattended gesture, a nodding head, the 
‘nterview for a job—are released in this world like the vignettes in a dream, 
each supported by unimpeachable and piercing detail, subsisting only in detail, 
and yet each thoroughly incomplete. As in a dream, the imagery and feeling 
float freely so that the commonplace unselfconsciously engages with motifs 
of murder or other disaster. The typical Kafkan effect thus reveals itself as 
connected with a mechanism of dissociation and reassociation which first dis- 
engages segments from reality and then reassociates them with one another, 


all obstructions done away with. 
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The stories in the Penal Colony volume include everything which Kafka 
published during his lifetime, among which are most of the items which he 
regarded as his best work. Some of the pieces, such as “Children on a Country 
Road,” reveal Kafka in his affinity to literary movements of his time. In 
“Josephine the Singer, or the Mouse Folk,” the Kafkan dialectic can be viewed 
on a routine but eventful beat. For those who want their Kafka quick, the 
brief “Before the Law” presents the routine of the same dialectic in exactly 
two pages. 

The English of these translations is excellent and beautifully textured in 


its own right. 
Boston, Mass. WALTER J. ONG. 





Tue Literary RippLte Berore 1600. By Archer Taylor. Berkeley: The 

University of California Press, 1948. Pp. 131. $2.75. 

Here is a well-made book. The author bears his varied learning lightly, 
devoted to what he calls a “minor literary genre” and a “first survey of an 
untilled field.” There is attached an excellent bibliography on the subject of 
riddles, serving as a guide to the study of a subject which has its roots deep 
in antiquity. Somewhat in the manner of those who in modern times present 
us with a list of the hundred best books, a certain Symphosius in the fourth 
or fifth century A.D. composed or compiled a similar number of aenigmata. 
This work went through many editions since the Renaissance and was a 
favorite quarry for compilers both in Latin and in many modern languages up 
to 1600, and for centuries after. 

Since no one except perhaps the author of this book could possibly feel at 
home with the numerous collections of riddles to which reference is made, 
it will suffice here to point to a few that may present more than usual interest. 
The English writer Aldhelm (d. 709) wrote a collection of one hundred 
riddles, drawing freely from Symphosius. Alcuin after him was inspired by 
his predecessors to compose that inimitable Disputatio regalis iuvenis Pippini 
cum Albino scholastico. The Scotti too, as one might expect, did not neglect 
this medium. In the category of riddle may be placed the remarks oft repeated 
by the scribes who compared their activity to that of a ploughman sowing 
seed. Of interest also are the references made by the author to collections of 
conundrums composed ‘to arouse the lagging interest of the schoolboy. 

An anonymous Jesuit schoolmaster took advantage of that pedagogic device 
in a collection published in 1604. Later, in 1650, Jacobus Mesenius, S.J., 
published his Speculum veritatis occultae. Here is a veritable mine for the 
editors of Latin primers. Why not take advantage of this opportunity? 
Language study indeed, without too many tears! The modern equivalent, it 
would seem, of the time-worn riddle is the crossword puzzle which is built 
up on a series of conundrums. The old aenigma in a new guise! The old 
patterns repeat themselves sometimes more vividly. ““Why does a hen cross 
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the road?” is found as “Dic age cur piscis natat?”’ And the answer is “Alas 
adde volabit”—give the fish wings and he will fly! 
To Professor Taylor both the literary historian and the casual reader are 
indebted for the publication of this very useful encyclopedia of riddles. 
Fordham University. JoHN J. SAVAGE. 


THE TRAGEDY OF PuiLotas. By Samuel Daniel. Edited by Laurence Michel. 

New Haven: Yale University Press, 1949. Pp. x, 183. $3.75. 

Daniel has long been esteemed as one of the best writers of Elizabethan 
sonnets, and recently Professors Lily Campbell and Tillyard have called 
attention to his Civil Wars as a background for political concepts that appear 
in Shakespeare’s history plays. 

As a playwright, however, Daniel has not been highly regarded. His 
Philotas is an unhappy example of a too slavish adherence to a foreign mode 
of classicism—that of Robert Garnier, follower of Jodelle and precursor of 
Racine. Philotas also reflects Daniel’s political ideals, and is a typical pro- 
duction of the coterie best known as the Countess of Pembroke’s circle (which 
included, among others, Greville, Samuel Brandon, and Sir William Alex- 
ander). 

Philotas is not vital drama. It is a versified dramatization of a story 
summarized by Plutarch in his Alexander and given in greater detail in 
Curtius’ De Rebus Alexandri. In writing this academic drama Daniel was 
chiefly interested in using historical material to express his political ideas. 

By far the most interesting aspect of this edition is the Introduction, in 
which Dr. Michel explains the influence of the trial and execution of the 
Earl of Essex on Philotas. The stories, characters, actions, and even speeches 
of Essex and Philotas are remarkably similar; and there can be no reasonable 
doubt that the Essex affair is reflected in the play, and that Daniel is expressing 
his mixed admiration and regret for Essex as well as his own political 
philosophy. 

The first two acts of Philotas, written before the Essex rebellion, empha- 
sized in a general fashion the dangers of ambition. Then taking up the play 
again four years later (in 1604), Daniel changed his emphasis in attacking 
tyranny and the intrigues of courtiers—with the Essex affair in mind. The 
play was immediately suppressed and the author was called to account. 

In a clear-cut fashion, Dr. Michel demonstrates the influence of external 
events on Philotas, and hopes that his efforts will lead to a similar study of 
other Elizabethan plays of greater intrinsic value. This reviewer has the same 
hope, but would like to point out that most of these plays do not easily lend 
themselves to such an analysis. Such a recent book as Lily Campbell’s 
Shakespeare’s Histories shows the dangers of a too strenuous application of 
this method of interpretation. But in any case, in its careful scholarship Dr. 
Michel’s work will serve as a model for those scholars seeking historical 
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counterparts for characters in Elizabethan drama. This edition of Philotas is 

a credit to its author, to Fordham University (for encouraging and directing 

such an excellent doctoral dissertation), and to the Yale University Press. 
University of Notre Dame. Pau. E. McLAne. 


TWENTY CENTURIES OF CATHOLIC CHURCH Music. By Erwin Esser Nem- 
mers. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1949. Pp. xvii, 213. 
$4.00. 

Twenty centuries of uninterrupted musical and liturgical activity within 
the Church have resulted in the development of many complex phenomena, 
material as well as spiritual. The reduction of such an enormous subject to 
the restricted compass of some two hundred pages is a task that would chal- 
lenge the most mature, discerning and ingenious mind. It goes without saying 
that the author must interpret and evaluate rather than give a mere factual 
account of persons, dates and events, with only the background of the liturgy 
to hold them together in logical sequence. Because of such a necessity, he is 
obliged to limit his reading public and to clarify for them the thesis or point 
of view he wishes to maintain. 

The contents of the present book are presented in historical order. After 
a cursory study of origins, Gregorian Chant is explained in the light of its 
diverse liturgical forms, conflicting theories of interpretation and its vicissi- 
tudes through the years. Then follows a survey of polyphonic music, which 
takes the reader in rapid flight from the ninth to the seventeenth century, and 
from England to Italy and Spain. The decadence of the liturgical spirit and 
its purification in the nineteenth century prepare the way for a résumé of the 
history of sacred music in North America. Preceding it, by way of an insertion, 
is a brief account of instrumental music. 

Were this book written to describe the Germanic element in liturgical music, 
a critic might readily congratulate the author on the accomplishment of a 
hazardous undertaking. That it is not, deprives him of such a sympathetic 
approach. Twenty centuries of Catholic church music and liturgy involve the 
entire Roman rite, with all the nationalities that make it up. The author 
confines himself largely to German sources. As a result, a very one-sided 
picture of liturgical activity is presented. In treating of Gregorian Chant, for 
example, he infers that the divergent mensural theories of individual musicians 
and groups may be considered as having the same weight as the scientific 
researches of the Solesmes school. A solid tradition, consistently upheld by 
the greatest scholars in any field of research, demands more serious considera- 
tion than that. The names of Pothier, Mocquereau, Gajard, Ferretti, Sunol, 
Desrocquettes, Potiron, and Le Guennant—to mention only some of the 
leaders in the fields of paleography, rhythm, modality, aesthetics and accom- 
paniment—should not be separated one from another if the cumulative force 
of the Solesmes theory is to be properly appreciated. It is a dubious scholarship 
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that puts everything together with the remark that “true chant rhythm varied 
from time to time and from place to place.” Space does not permit mention of 
particular errors in the presentation of Solesmes’ interpretation of rhythm and 
modality. 

Somewhat the same lack of balance is seen in the author’s treatment of 
polyphony. After mentioning the famous twelfth century of Notre Dame, he 
disregards France for the remainder of the book, except for two paragraphs 
apiece in the chapters that treat of organ music and the nineteenth-century 
revival. It is in the discussion of the latter subject that the book’s deficiency 
becomes most apparent. What study of liturgical principles can be respected 
that omits the work of the Gregorian Institute and the Schola Cantorum in 
France, the publications of the Bradshaw Society and the leadership of West- 
minster under Sir Richard Terry in England, the definitive editions of Pales- 
trina by Monsignor Sasimiri in Italy, and the crusade for classic polyphony 
in the United States led by Father Finn? Strangest of all is the relegation of 
Monsignor Lorenzo Perosi, Pope Pius X’s right arm, to an alphabetical list 
of well-known composers! These remarks are not meant as a slight to the 
musicianship or liturgical spirit of Catholic Germany. Such a constant insist- 
ence on one phase of the subject to the exclusion of other equally important 
elements, however, bespeaks a want of balanced judgment, a lack of familiarity 
with proper sources, and too close a copying of the ones at hand. 

It is disconcerting to read an explanation of Gregorian modality written 
as if Dom Desrocquettes and Henri Potiron were fictitious characters. The 
presentation of the Latin cursus seems to be the result of a confusion in the 
author’s mind between the prose metrical cursus and poetry. One wonders why 
the subject was ever mentioned. Because of this and other unexpected burrow- 
ings into matters of secondary interest the principal thesis of the author, that 
in the liturgy music and words should be wedded to form one unity, is left 
hanging in the air. Years ago, Pope Pius X preferred to speak of music as the 
“handmaid of the liturgy,” an expression which describes its function as an 
art somewhat more precisely than the relation of man and wife. 

Another chapter might have clinched the argument: a survey of the modern 
liturgical movement since the first World War, a picture of the principal lines 
of advance, an analysis of the common spirit at work in various lands, and 
an evaluation of the goals attained. 

The author’s treatment of the Caecilian movement in Germany and in the 
United States indicates that he is in a favorable position to concentrate his 
efforts on this important subject. As we move farther and farther away from 
those who were responsible for the first attempts to establish liturgical music 
in our country we run the danger of losing hold on one of the fine traditions 
which should stimulate a new generation in its pursuit of the liturgical ideal. 

Los Angeles, Calif. Rosert E. BRENNAN, 
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THE Naturav Desir£E For Gop. By William R. O’Connor, $.T.L., Ph.D. 

Milwaukee: Marquette University Press, 1948. Pp. 90. $1.50. 

The Aquinas Lectures, inaugurated in 1937, have maintained an enviable 
standard of solid scholarship. The thirteenth and latest of this series is a 
worthy successor of previous lectures by such well-known scholars as McCor- 
mick, Adler, Pegis, Simon, Phelan, Maritain, Jaeger, Wellmuth, Rand, Régis, 
Bourke, and Gilson. : 

The subject of this lecture is most timely; probably no other question of 
religious philosophy has been so vitally discussed in the last thirty years. No 
scholar in this country is better equipped than Father O’Connor; owing to 
his articles in The New Scholasticism and The .Modern Schoolman, and 
especially to his recent work The Eternal Quest, he is recognized deservedly 
and internationally (cf. Dominican Studies, January, 1949, p. 7), as an out- 
standing authority in this difficult and thorny problem. 

Only an expert could have succeeded in compressing so intelligibly the 
complex history of the natural desire for God in so few pages. This survey, 
covering briefly the opinions of Plato, Aristotle, Plotinus, Augustine, Bona- 
venture, Thomas Aquinas, Scotus, Bafiez, Cajetan, Soto, Sylvester of Ferrara, 
Sestili, Rousselot, De Broglie, Maréchal, Laporta, O’Mahony and De Lubac, 
will serve as an adequate introduction to the extensive literature on the subject. 

Father O’Connor’s personal views are essentially the same as those expressed 
in The Eternal Quest (cf. THouGcut, XXIII [1948], pp. 556-9) ; this work, 
unfortunately, was published too soon to permit Father O’Connor to include 
an evaluation of Pére Henri de Lubac’s epochal book, Surnaturel (Paris: 
Aubier, 1946). Certainly no theological treatise since Pére de la Taille’s 
monumental Mysterium Fidei has created such a profound impression or 
stimulated so much discussion. Hence, students of the modern controversy 
concerning the supernatural order will be interested in Father O’Connor’s 
briefly expressed opinion on Pére de Lubac’s theory: 




































I could agree with Father de Lubac that a state of pure nature is impossible for a 
spiritual creature if it were true that the natural end of such a creature, like the 
supernatural end, had to be a terminative end. This, however, in my opinion is an 
unproved assumption. Because faith and theology teach the genuinely terminative 
character of the supernatural end of man, it does not follow that a purely natural 
end must also have the same characteristic. De Lubac’s whole view is professedly more 
the fruit of a theological outlook on man and his destiny than the result of purely 
natural speculation. It may seem to be in harmony with the Christian wisdom of 
St. Augustine, although even here great reserve is needed in order to safeguard 
properly the gratuitousness of the supernatural. I do not think, however, that it har- 
monizes equally well with the philosophical wisdom St. Thomas has taught us to 


respect (p. 50 f.). 
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The breadth of Father O’Connor’s research is clearly evidenced by the 
thirty-two pages of valuable notes which conclude his lecture. Marquette 
University, the sponsor of the Aquinas Lectures, deserves special commenda- 
tion for having enlisted the services of so competent a scholar. 

Weston College. Puivip J. DONNELLY. 


PHILOSOPHIE DER UNBELEBTEN Natur. By Julius Seiler. Olten, Switzer- 

land: Verlag Otto Walter, 1948. Pp. 509. 

This book rests upon a realistic appraisal of the gap between philosophy of 
nature and the special sciences in our age and a strong desire to bring these 
disciplines closer together again. Without wasting much ammunition on ideal- 
ism and logical positivism, the author states that the only competent philosophy 
of nature is the Aristotelian-Scholastic one. Yet its resources have not been 
put to a real test in terms of specific scientific problems because of the technical 
deficiencies of the philosopher and the indifference or hostility of the scientist. 
Both have suffered from this lack of critical interchange, the philosopher 
perhaps even more than the scientist. Seiler’s interests embrace both fields, and 
he attempts an integration at least in the difficult zone of inorganic nature. 
His essay is written from a frankly theistic standpoint, with occasional refer- 
ences to the bearing of the discussion upon relevant points in Catholic theology. 

Although the cosmological questions are raised in their usual order, an 
original line of treatment is attempted. For one thing, Seiler supposes that the 
reader is already fairly familiar with the major philosophical sources. There 
is little textual analysis of Aristotle and still less of Aquinas. Instead, the 
philosophical exposition rests upon the common opinion advanced by recent 
Scholastic authors. Practically all of the Scholastic textbooks and many of the 
articles written during the last hundred years are cited. The main drawback 
with this method is the assumption that the integral doctrine of Aristotle and 
the great Scholastics can be found in these later writers. Only a little probing 
and comparative study are needed, however, to convince oneself that such is 
not the case and that we still have before us the task of rendering into con- 
temporary thought and language the traditional view of nature. A further 
complication arises from the many differences which exist among Scholastic 
writers themselves. These controversies are not glossed over by Seiler, but he 
offers no clear general principles for settling them. Usually, he favors the 
position which accords most readily with the present state of scientific research. 
Thus he tries to justify the so-called critical realist teaching on secondary 
qualities by an appeal to scientific findings and procedure, as well as by the 
curious contention that the opposite view involves a complete separation of 
philosophy from physical science. But in the case of hylomorphism, he believes 
that advances in mathematical physics oblige us to eliminate matter and form 
as ultimate constituents in favor of more specialized concepts. 
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It is welcome to find here accurate reports on the modern scientific con- 
ception of mass and force, energy, statistical law, relativity theory and micro- 
physical and astronomical findings. These chapters should provide useful 
reference materials for advanced courses in philosophy of nature. But the book 
fails to achieve its main purpose of effecting a closer relation between the 
sciences under consideration. This failure could be accurately forecast after 
a reading of the first two parts of the book—on epistemological presuppositions 
and on the relation between philosophy of nature and natural sciences. The 
distinctively philosophical approach to nature is lost from sight in a mass of 
quotations from the textbooks. Consequently, essence is regarded as no more 
than a synthesis of phenomena, while the philosophical explanation of inorganic 
essences is held to be only verbally distinct from scientific explanation. The 
only characteristic accomplishment of natural philosophy is its ascertainment 
of a First Cause of the material world. Metaphysics is relegated to the back- 
ground of the discussion, and its relation to philosophy of nature is never 
clarified. The need for integration in the field of inorganic nature remains 
as pressing as ever, as does the need for a genuine rehabilitation of the older 
doctrine on the material world. 


St. Louis University. JAMES COLLINS. 






NIETZSCHE. The Story of a Human Philosopher. By H. A. Reyburn. London: 

The Macmillan Co., Ltd., 1948. Pp. 500. $6.00. 

Nearly half a century has elapsed since Nietzsche’s physical death, and a 
longer time since the death of his mental faculties and the publication of his 
last works. Yet his influence and the dangerous prestige of his thought are 
today very much in evidence; having emerged from the realms of philosophy 
and theoretical ethics, it has progressively invaded that of literature and has 
even, with lamentable results, affected public and private morality. Thus this 
biographical and intellectual study, easily the most complete and most detailed 
to date, is also timely. It follows closely, but not slavishly, the several works 
devoted to some phases of Nietzsche’s life, particularly Nietzsche-Férster for 
the early youth and adolescence, and the Errinnerungen of Nietzsche’s most 
trusted friend, Deussen. It utilizes to a considerable extent Nietzsche’s corre- 
spondence and his works as a key to the revelation of the man. This book is 
full of interesting and thorough considerations, for instance, the study of the 
influence of Schopenhauer on the early developments of Nietzsche’s thought, 
the rejection of that influence, and the history of the turbulent relations with 
Wagner. Everywhere we find examples of Mr. Reyburn’s painstaking efforts 
in seeking the “human, all too human” motives under high-sounding declara- 
tions of principles. 

Devoid of a heavy critical apparatus, this, study is nevertheless solid and 
scholarly, well-informed and judicious. Whenever the material covered is not 
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too abstruse—and abstruseness occurs often in the last chapters—there is an 
abundance of easy, lively, captivating reading. The author has achieved the 
tour de force of preserving the intensely pathetic aspects of this life of con- 
tinuous suffering, disappointments, unrealized dreams, simply by the effective 
recital of established facts. Mr. Reyburn examines Nietzsche with sympathy, 
but critically. He points out the deficiencies, incoherences and contradictions 
of his thought, which are but a normal consequence of an attitude of mind 
unduly influenced, even in metaphysical problems, by the incidents of life and 
external circumstances. 

The presentation of such a life of apparently aimless wanderings, of so many 
friendships enthusiastically formed and soon violently rejected, was studded 
with unusual difficulties. Mr. Reyburn has not always succeeded in making 
clear the chronological sequence of events. The abundance and minuteness of 
details create some confusion and, occasionally, some tedium. 

Fordham University. FERNAND VIAL. 


THE RENAISSANCE PHILOSOPHY OF Man. Selected Writings of Petrarca, 
Valla, Ficino, Pico, Pomponazzi, Vives. Edited by Ernst Cassirer, Paul 
Oskar Kristeller, and John Herman Randall, Jr. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1948. Pp. viii, 405. $5.00. 

This is a noteworthy addition to the “Chicago Editions” which are intended 
to make the great writers in Western civilization’s intellectual heritage avail- 
able in good, carefully annotated English translations. It is, moreover, a good 
example of the emphasis to be placed, in this series, upon those works which 
have not yet been published in English. These selected writings from the 
period of the Italian Renaissance will be welcome to those who would trace 
that animating current of humanism which runs through the history of 
Western civilization. They will help to fill out what has been a serious lacuna 
in that story. 

Three kinds of reaction to the intellectualism of Scholasticism are repre- 
sented here. Each involves an endeavor to counterbalance a conception of man 
as a rational being with a conception of him as a creature of motivation. 
Humanism, emphasizing the “cultural” value of classical learning, is repre- 
sented by Petrarca and Valla. Platonism appears in the works of Ficino and 
Pico and is best expressed in the former’s idea of the ascent of the soul to God. 
Aristotelianism is evident in Pomponazzi’s conception of “‘moral virtue” as the 
“end” of human life. 

There was in the Renaissance an increased consciousness of man as a being 
in nature, but it has long been an erroneous assumption, in certain humanistic 
quarters, that that awakening consciousness was a discovery, as a motivating 
concept, of the worth of man. That sense of man’s value has been the 
animating awareness of historic Western Man. It is a pleasure to find, in the 
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introductions that have been provided in this book, an awareness of the signifi- 
cance of this latter consideration and that it provides the light necessary for a 
fuller appreciation of these representative thinkers. 

St. Francis College, Brooklyn. Etpon M. TALLey. 


Wuat Is Man? By C. F. Ramuz. Translated by Gouverneur Paulding. 

New York: Pantheon Books, Inc., 1949. Pp. 246. $2.75. 

Charles Ferdinand Ramuz was a Swiss painter, poet, philosopher, and a 
novelist of considerable stature. He was introduced to American readers only 
a few years ago, with the publication of a translation of When The Mountain 
Fell, which was as much philosophical pondering and poetic painting of the 
majesty of mountains as it was a novel of intensity and insight. Mr. Paulding 
has, in this book, selected and dovetailed passages from three studies published 
in alternate years: Taille de Homme (1933); Questions (1935); Besoin 
de Grandeur (1937). The result is a stimulating consideration of man and his 
place in a world that seems to be expanding in all directions into a confusing 
immensity of incomprehensible complexity. Intrastellar space and _ intra- 
molecular energy present psychological as well as physical problems, and evoke 
political polemics which a man must consider and strive to correlate. 

Impossible here even to summarize this thinking man’s approach to the 
questions that man has been confronting for centuries. Suffice it to say that 
Ramuz is a convinced Christian. His meditations are penetrating, often pro- 
found, and he faces perplexity with a calm contemplation that is invigorating. 
It is a book to be recommended to any reader who will read with patience and 
reflection. 

University of Scranton. R. F. Grapy. 


KIERKEGAARD’S PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. By Reidar Thomte. Princeton, 
N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1948. Pp. viii, 228, with index. $3.50. 
No philosophical movement claims the favor of public print in the postwar 

world more than existentialism. In this respect, there is a measure of hope 
that Western man, dissatisfied with the broken promises of scientism, may 
be ready for a salutary reaction. But there is also the fear that the interest 
in existentialism may be a sign of a deeper entrenchment of secularism, 
especially in the form of a subjectivist philosophy. 

Thomte’s book presents the philosophy of a man who would have rebelled 
against the age that discovered him a century after his life. It does a superb 
job of presenting the Kierkegaard of intention—to borrow a framework from 
Maritain—the Kierkegaard who would have protested against the extremes 
to which a Heidegger and a Sartre have carried his analytic. Thomte, with a 
rare combination of sound scholarship and readability, does not intend his 
work to be either a praise or a protest. He simply presents Kierkegaard as he 
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intended his doctrine to be understood. But the reader is left wondering 
whether contemporary secular existentialism has not matched by an acuteness 
of logic the originality of the man who began existentialism to further, rather 
than to deny, the claims of religion. 

Thomte has succeeded in compressing a sizable amount of doctrine into a 
rather small book. He presents all the points of Kierkegaard’s thought and 
presents them with both clarity and order. The neophyte as well as the expert 
could well profit from the result. Of especial interest as well as merit is 
chapter VI, “The Interrelationship of the Stages.”” The author does well also 
in his chapter on the aesthetic stage which is not often developed in expositions 
of Kierkegaard. 

It is obvious that the author is sympathetic toward Kierkegaard, with a 
sympathy that makes for the warmth and readability of presentation. But the 
Scholastic theologian would part company with Kierkegaardian notions of the 
relation between reason and revelation, nature and grace, knowledge and faith, 
and he would likewise draw out to its true and immoderate proportions the 
dualism which Thomte frankly avows in Kierkegaard’s doctrine. 

Students who want to know what Kierkegaard said and what he intended 
can hardly find a better treatment in English than this excellent study which 
is another favor for Kierkegaardian scholars which the Princeton University 
Press has provided. Thomte has done what few others are able to do. He has 
gone to Kierkegaard and his various interpreters in the Danish. He reflects 
likewise a familiarity with the leading German exegeses of Kierkegaard. Even 
the more orthodox philosopher, though disagreeing with Kierkegaard, will find 
much in this book to stimulate him. 

Loretto Heights College, Denver. VINCENT EpWARD SMITH. 


UNDERSTANDING PERSONALITY. By Francis Lelande Harmon. Milwaukee: 

Bruce Publishing Co., 1948. Pp. x, 338. $3.50. 

Intended as a text for undergraduate students, this book considers the 
psychology of personality under four main sections: its setting in modern 
psychology, the development of personality, diseased personalities, and “applied 
personality study.” The initial emphasis is on the continuous need for scientific 
controls in a field so flagrantly open to charlatans with their enticing but 
misleading schemes for. short-cut personality analyses. A brief description 
follows of selected personality tests and several motor and _ physiological 
functions as expressive indices of personality. This section is concluded by a 
chapter on the “person behind the mask” with a brief critique of psycho- 
analysis and projective techniques. The second portion of the text considers 
the physiological, environmental, home and cultural determinants of person- 
ality development. Then follows a description of diseased personalities in the 
traditional classification of neuroses, psychoses and psychopathy. The final 
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section of the applications of personality study treats such variegated topics 
as child and adolescent development; clinical psychology, psychotherapy and 
mental hygiene; industrial psychology and vocational guidance—all these 
within the scope of sixty-three pages. 

This is, then, an ambitious attempt to probe the entire field of psychology 
for data relevant to the understanding of personality. The over-all outline is 
comprehensive enough; the particular emphasis, however, seems to be on 
clinical and developmental phases—topics of universal interest and practicality. 
The author’s ease in expression and engaging style also help to make the book 
both readable and enjoyable. 

From another viewpoint the inclusion of many different topics is open to 
the danger of somewhat cursory or inadequate treatment of some of them. 
As a pertinent example the chapter on Industrial Psychology and Vocational 
Guidance is too simplified, inadequately referenced and not too happily inte- 
grated with the organic structure the author intends to develop. Similarly the 
treatment of personality testing seems a bit sketchy while the apparently 
uncritical approval of the Rorschach for extensive personality evaluations begs 
for explanation in view of the author’s usually consistent emphasis on objective 
and scientific control and verification. However, it must be pointed out that 
the particular selection or emphasis an author makes in this rather broad and 
fluid field of personality study is still a matter of individual taste and not one 
of academic standardization. 

Understanding Personality should be particularly valuable as a text for 
students with a modest background in psychology and for those who may need 
such a course to supplement their major field. For well-trained psychology 
majors this text will need appreciable supplementation in lecture material. 

Fordham University. JosePpH F. Kusis. 


RELIGION 


A SpiriITuAL AENEID. By Ronald Knox. Westminster, Md.: The Newman 

Press, 1949. Pp. 263. $3.00. 

This apologia of Monsignor Ronald A. Knox, first published in England 
thirty years ago, but long out of print, has now been issued for the first time 
in a handsome new American edition, thus making it available for American 
readers. This is indeed an event of importance, for of all the convert literature 
that has appeared in America during the past thirty years, Monsignor Knox’s 
story, written as it is with his inimitable charm, easily stands at the head. 

Using the ancient legend of Aeneas to picture his pilgrimage from the 
atmosphere: of confusion and contradiction he had found in the Anglican 
Church, to his homecoming in the Catholic Church of the ages, his story 
reminds us most of all of Newman’s journey to the Faith, although in a more 
modern setting. As was Newman’s, Monsignor Knox’s was distinctly the 
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“intellectual” approach. But whereas Newman’s story, in the Apologia, is 
difficult reading to many modern people, who are not familiar with the events 
surrounding the Oxford Movement of over a century ago, Monsignor Knox’s 
story is as fresh as though written yesterday. For the same difficulties which 
confronted him in the Anglican communion are precisely the ones which 
confront Episcopalians today in both England and the United States. Many 
a present-day convert will read the story of his own struggles in this fascinating 
book. 

Growing up, as he did, in a distinctly religious atmosphere, his father being 
a Bishop of the Church of England, of the Evangelical school, Ronald Knox 
was destined for the Anglican ministry at an early age. After a brilliant career 
at Oxford, he was ordained in 1912; but well before his ordination, his studies 
had led him away from his evangelical upbringing, into the so-called High 
Church or “Anglo-Catholic” camp. For the following five years he was clearly 
“on the road to Rome,” and the story of that period (the most absorbing part 
of the book) is so entertainingly and brilliantly written that it is difficult to 
lay the book down. One is impressed not only with his clarity of reasoning, 
and his brilliant way of reaching fundamental truth, but the continuous 
bubbling humor that runs through his writings, even in the most serious parts. 
As with all his writings, Monsignor Knox has the rare talent of enforcing 
the profoundest truths, not in a cold dogmatic way, but with a light and 
thoroughly human touch; and always, with true humility. 

Let no one assume that because this book was written thirty years ago it is 
nowadays less valuable, or less interesting as apologetic literature. Precisely 
the reverse is true. For the same difficulties that had confronted Monsignor 
Knox when he was received into the Catholic Church at the end of the first 
World War confront many thousands of non-Catholics today. Consequently, 
4 Spiritual Aeneid continues as a classic for the convert—as well as for the 


convert-to-be. 
New York, N. Y. JoHN Moopy. 


WALKING WITH Gop. By Kilian J. Healy. New York: The Declan X. Mc- 

Mullen Company, 1948. Pp. 88. $1.50. 

This booklet is in the tradition of true Carmelite spirituality; it is a per- 
sonal echo of the deep but simple doctrine of St. John of the Cross, of St. 
Teresa of Avila, of the Little Flower. 

We are passing through a crisis of ignorance and love. Because man ignores 
the God of Christianity, the source of all love, he has become self-centered ; 
hence, the evils that uproot the family, the state, and all human relations. 
From the same poisonous source is born modern “secularism” repeatedly 


exposed by the American Hierarchy. 
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The book is a logical development of its title, Walking with God, or dealing 
with God as a friend. The first two chapters tell the reader that we must 
know and love God; that true love is rooted in the will; that it requires self- 
sacrifice, appreciation, and devotion to the beloved; that it is superior to the 
emotions; that divine knowledge and love are infused into the Christian by 
baptism; that they grow by our intimacy with God; by the practice of the 
“presence of God.” 

Father Healy defines the exercise of the presence of God as “an act of the 
memory, or of the intellect, by which man believes, or recalls, that God is 
present; that He is present by His knowledge, by His essence, by His power.” 

Keeping company with God demands the exercise of our two basic faculties 
—intellect and will. There are “‘six fundamental ways of weaving God into 
the pattern of our life: by (a) searching for God through creatures; (b) 
listening to God; (c) living with Christ; (d) offering ourselves to Christ; 
(e) finding God within us; (f) the practice of pious ejaculations.” 

The reviewer is in complete accord with the author on the efficacy of the 
exercise of the presence of God. St. John Baptist de la Salle prescribes to his 
4 spiritual children that whenever the clock strikes the hour or the half-hour, 
the students should be reminded that God is working for them. Many former 
‘ students have confessed that their priestly or religious vocation developed out 
: of this constant consciousness of God’s presence. 

F Since the book is intended for young Christians, the examples quoted are 
derived from their daily experience; the terms and the doctrines, though based 
on sound philosophical and theological principles, are studiously direct and 




























simple. 

The reviewer hopes that we shall soon realize the full potentialities im- 
planted by baptism in the Christian soul, and no longer be shy of presenting 
to our youth the sublimities of the mystical life of which they are capable. 
Then Walking with God will become an excellent guide for spiritual and 
retreat reading. The book has been tested with fifty college freshmen; their 
reaction is indeed revealing of their thirst for the higher life. 

It is to be regretted that on page 62 two paragraphs have been inverted. 
Lafayette, La. BroTHER BASIL. 










Dit ABSTAMMUNGSFRAGE Heute. By Josef Ternus, S.J. Regensburg: Ver- 
lag Josef Habbel, 1948. Pp. 96. 2.5 DM. 
Der GEGENWARTIGE STAND DER ASSUMPTAFRAGE. By Josef Ternus, S.J. 
Regensburg: Verlag Josef Habbel, 1948. Pp. 61. 1.80 DM. 
The purpose of these well-written, specialized pamphlets, Nos. 4 and 5 
respectively of a series edited by Dr. Josef Habbel of Regensburg, is to offer 
up-to-date views on subjects with which the scholarly world is at present 
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concerned. And certainly among theologians and exegetes there are no prob- 
lems discussed with greater frequency than those of human evolution and of 
the assumption of the Blessed Virgin. 

The author is a German Jesuit who has done considerable research particu- 
larly in the fields of theology and philosophy and who seems thoroughly at 
home in the matter which he presents in these argument-packed, closely 
reasoned pages. Since evidently he writes for European readers, he treats 
mainly of the work of Continental scholars and makes but few references to 
English-language productions. 

As one should do in any discussion of human evolution, the author first 
speaks of the necessity of studying the question from the viewpoint of theology 
and philosophy as well as of the natural sciences. Protestant and Catholic 
attitudes are briefly but clearly described (pp. 12-19), and then the larger 
part of the pamphlet (pp.19-92) is devoted to the treatment and evaluation 
of proofs advanced for evolution. In the last few pages (92-96) he relates the 
Genesis account with the facts and theories of science, concluding with a 
splendid ad rem quotation from an address delivered by Pope Pius XII on the 
occasion of the opening of the Pontifical Academy of Sciences, November 30, 
1941, 

He is to be congratulated for giving to the theologian and exegete so much 
information which modern scientific research has made available. Through 
such cooperation should our knowledge concerning early man be greatly 
increased. Cf. THoucut, XXIV, 92 (March, 1949) 178 f. (Unlike the 
second pamphlet, this one has no printed /mprimatur.) 

In his second pamphlet Father Ternus, a defender of the definability of the 
Assumption, discusses objectively the view of Dr. Johannes Ernst of Bamberg 
and other opponents, although strangely he does not refer to the unfavorable 
article written by Father Coppens of Louvain in 1947. Then he treats of the 
scriptural (Gen. 3:15) and theological (Mary’s divine maternity, virginity 
and position in the plan of redemption) proofs for the assumption, and con- 
cludes that the present discussion, similar to that which preceded the definition 
of the Immaculate Conception in 1854, contributes greatly to the clarification 
of the question and may eventuate in a papal proclamation of Mary’s assump- 
tion into heaven as a doctrine of faith. 

St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Mass. M. P. STAPLETON. 


Les EVANGILES DE LA VIERGE. By Daniel-Rops. Paris: Robert Laffont, 1948. 
Pp. 262. 330 fr. 

Les Sept TRANSFIXIONS DE Notre-DaMeE. D’aprés L’Epée et le Miroir de 
Paul Claudel. By Chanoine Joseph Biard. Tournai: Casterman, 1948. 
Pp. 152. 45 fr. 

Both authors focus the attention of the reader on the same point—the 
irresistible beauty of Mary, Virgin, Mother, Co-Redemptrix. Both, too, write 
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with a lyric touch. Yet they differ in purpose; the first giving us the historical 
foundations for the character of Mary, the second, a series of meditations on 
her essential role as Mediatrix. 

In Histoire Sainte (1943) and Jésus en Son Temps (1947), Daniel-Rops 
aimed to establish firm bases for his personal life as well as for civilization, for 
he sees Christianity as the answer to angoisse de vivre (THOUGHT, June, 1947, 
p. 216). In Les Evangiles de la Vierge he completes that foundation, for he 
has found Mary, the Mother of Mercy, and recognized in her the answer to 
human need au milieu des peines et des angoisses de la vie (p. 107). 

He is an authoritative historian who looks at Mary’s role in Christianity 
and is reminded of the parable of the mustard seed ; then he poses his question, 
How can we account for the prodigious disproportion between the basic 
scriptural texts on Mary and the majesty of the devotion in her honor? The 
Virginity of Mary, her Assumption into heaven, her power as Mediatrix, may 
all inspire the same outburst of faith, but are the historic foundations the same? 

He gives a clear, challenging statement of the historical issues and then 
traces the answer rapidly in chronological steps. The reader marvels at how 
much he has managed to pack into barely one hundred pages—a comprehensive 
history of Mariology marked both by gigantic perspective and masterly detail, 
always objective yet blossoming frequently into lyric beauty. 

The scriptural texts on Mary, though marked by great reserve, define with 
unequalled fullness her character traits as the perfect woman: purity, sub- 
mission to God, spirit of sacrifice, voluntary self-effacement, strength of soul 
in the face of sorrow. Here is the essential Mariology, the foundation of all 
veneration of God’s Mother. The apocryphal gospels represent the human 
imagination embroidering the facts; but they are not to be completely rejected. 
Indeed, they play a useful, if minor, role in the intellectual work of the early 
Church, not only by testifying to the presence of canonical texts but by pre- 
serving some dogmatic elements ignored by them. Their exact credibility is 
clearly defined by applying the true measuring rod—Sacred Tradition. The 
whole section on Tradition is vibrant with love of the Church as the Bride 
of the Holy Spirit. The part played by the connaissance du coeur of believing 
souls speaks a special message to this age of the Lay Apostolate. 

The rest of the book is a mine of historical information. Part II presents 
basic scriptural and patristic texts on the Blessed Virgin and also a generous 
selection from the apocryphal gospels, preceded by brief accounts of their 
historical and doctrinal significance. Part III contains forty pictures on the 
life of Mary, with brief items on the history and significance. 

I noted one inaccuracy which must be a proofreading slip, one easy to make 
and hard to explain: “XV° siécle” given as the date for the Vita Christi which, 
in the same paragraph, “influenced Dante” (p. 54). It evidently refers to the 
Pseudo-Bonaventura, the work of a Franciscan of the thirteenth century, 
easily traceable because it was the first to present l’évanouissement de la 
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Vierge, which filled the Italian art of the fourteenth century but appeared in 
the work of Nicola Pisano as early as 1260 (Male, L’art religieux de la fin 
du moyen age, pp. 28-31). Daniel-Rops rejects this swooning Virgin in favor 
of the Woman who stood beneath the Cross. 

Here he is one with Canon Biard, who quotes from Claudel’s L’Epée et le 
Miroir, of which Les Sept Transfixions de Notre-Dame is ‘a sort of daughter,’ 
an explication du texte intended to introduce the reader to Claudel’s poem. 
After a double introduction—a delightfully shared ‘hour with Paul Claudel’ 
and a brief but comprehensive history of the devotion to the Sorrows of Mary 
—the author presents a series of meditations based on numerous, sometimes 
long, always satisfying, quotations from L’Epée. He humbly admits that he is 
but a sounding board and an amplifier for the poet; yet he not only reflects 
but reinforces the relentless, quick-fire logic so characteristic of Claudel. The 
result is a unified view of Mary’s role in redemption, emphasizing the hierarchy 
of the Seven Sorrows. 

It was but one sword that pierced Mary’s heart and it pierced seven times— 
a mystical number expressive of plenitude—making Mary ‘a seven-branched 
candle-stick of all humanity,’ ‘the model and expression of our sorrowful 
return to God’ (p. 45). For all mankind is on the march to God, and Christ 
is the Way and His Way is the Cross. Just as the Cross is the symbol of the 
atoning Passion of Christ, so the sword foretold by Simeon is the symbol of 
Mary’s Com-passion, the price of Co-Redemption. The Ecce Homo of the 
Passion is the logical response to the Ecce ancilla of the Annunciation. “The 
day of the consummation of Jesus is the day of Mary’s plenitude’ (p. 112). 

This essential Mariology is applied throughout both to the interior life of 
the individual Christian and to the life of the Church. The result is a virile, 
mature spirituality, typically Claudelian, typically French, a supernatural 
realism apt to vex some Catholics. As Mauriac puts it, the Christian is ‘born 
crucified’; the Cross is the force that would infuse each soul with order; 
evading and ignoring the Cross brings disorder to the individual and to the 
world. 

These meditations give to all a timely challenge to rediscover Calvary as 
the center of the world’s geography and to find there the Valiant Woman who 
has won by her Sorrows the power to transform ‘our trial into the light and 
grace of salvation’ (p. 45). 

The sword that pierced Mary’s soul symbolizes a sorrow truly Christian, 
for its flower and its fruition is joy, that ‘joy and peace in believing’ of which 
St. Paul speaks. Joy and sorrow, according to the teaching of the Church, are 
two inevitable aspects of the spiritual life, and it is difficult to say which 
outbalances the other in the interior life of Mary (p. 83). Both sprang from 
the same root, the love of Christ, and love is at the same time a sword that 
separates and a bond that unites. Thus in the spiritual life, sorrow is the 
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sword, le renoncement which detaches the soul from creatures; joy is le 
recueillement which unites it to the Creator. The two constitute the rhythm 
of the interior life with a progressive growth in intensity—each new joy of 
union stimulating the soul to a new search for God which in turn means a new 
and greater surrender answered by a new and greater joy. 

It is the wise Christian who understands this rhythm; and these meditations 
will open the heart to understanding. Yet they are not all equal in merit; 
the application to the interior life of a Christian seems much clearer and more 
effective in the first three than in the last four. On the whole, however, Canon 
Biard has been a worthy mirror of the beauty and depth of Claudel. I hope 
an English mirror may multiply the reflection a thousandfold. 

Indeed, both books have a message for Americans, especially for American 
women. As Daniel-Rops put it, quoting from Peter Wust: “Service in its 
truest sense is the intangible privilege of woman. And that essential Service, 
in its profoundest depths, is called Motherhood.” And in his own words: 
“True motherhood is not only a complete acceptance—of sorrow, of pain— 
but a permanent and deliberate self-effacement” (p. 29). Our Holy Father 
has authoritatively defined the role of woman in the modern world; but no 
woman will answer his call, to walk in love ransoming the times, unless she 
finds the secret of her power where the Strong Woman of the Gospels found 
it—beneath the Cross. 

Marygrove College. SisTER Mary AguIn. 


SEEDS OF CONTEMPLATION. By Thomas Merton. Norfolk, Conn.: New 

Directions, 1949. Pp. 201. $3.00. 

Like another well-known wanderer in the ‘dark wood’ of doubt and way- 
wardness, Thomas Merton discovered the long way home. In a former book 
which is deservedly a best-seller, he described for us his descent into the depths 
of the lake of the human heart and his ascent up the ‘seven-storeyed mountain’ 
to the divina foresta of supernatural life. In the present work the Trappist 
poet continues his autobiography. It is a prose song full of the magic that 
makes the last seven cantos of Dante’s Purgatorio so beautifully and bafflingly 
mysterious. Like Dante’s Matelda, Thomas Merton is now laughing his way 
among the birds and brooks in the sweet Eden, which is a ‘pledge of Eternal 
Peace.’ 

The style and substance of the book can be found in words like the follow- 


ing: 


A tree gives glory to God first of all by being a tree. . . . The more it is like itself, 
the more it is like Him. . . . The pale flowers of the dogwood outside this window 
are saints. . . . Their inscape is their sanctity. . . . But the great, gashed, half-naked 
mountain is another of God’s saints. ... For me to be a saint means to be myself. 
. . . The seeds that are planted in my liberty at every moment, by God’s will, are the 
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seeds of my own identity, my own reality, my own happiness, my own sanctity (pp. 25- 
27). ... Not to accept and love and do God’s will is to refuse the fullness of my 
existence. . . . Our discovery of God is, in a way, God’s discovery of us. ... We 
become contemplatives when God discovers Himself in us (p. 32). 

In between this ‘seeking of my own identity’ and God’s discovery of ‘Him- 
self in us’ there is recognition of apostolic life: “. . . the only justification 
for a life of deliberate solitude is the conviction that it will help you to love 
not only God but also other men” (p. 42). Sanctity is social even in the 
Blessed Trinity: “ . . . the three Selves of God are Three subsistent relations 
of selflessness, overflowing and superabounding in joy in the perfection of their 
Gift of their One Life to One another” (p. 52). Another old spiritual truth 
which Thomas Merton rediscovers is that the “Devil has a whole system of 
theology and philosophy . . . that created things are evil and that men are evil 
and that God created evil and that He directly wills that men should suffer evil 
and He rejoices in the suffering of men...” (p. 62). And parenthetically 
among all this asceticism and mysticism there is a useful bit of Christian 
secularity not always understood by certain pious Catholics: ‘““A Catholic poet 
should be an apostle by being first of all a poet, not try to be a poet by being 
first of all an Apostle” (p. 71). 

There would be no end of citation if one wanted to anticipate all the joys 
that are lying in wait for the readers of this book. Let this one illustration 
suffice : 


The presence of a strong element of human conservatism in the Church should not 
obscure the fact that Christian tradition, supernatural in its source, is something 
absolutely opposed to human traditionalism. For the living Tradition of Catholicism 
. is like the breath of a physical body. It renews life by repelling stagnation. It is a 
constant, quiet, peaceful revolution against death (p. 83). 

At the very heart of this little book there is enshrined the golden truth that 
“interior contemplation and external activity are two aspects of the same love 
of God” (p. 115). But there is also mention of the possibility of “smothering 
the first sparks of contemplation by piling wood on the fire before it was well 
lit” (p. 128). It must be admitted that some readers of the last pages of this 
book may feel that the ‘concept’ if not the ‘value’ of contemplation gets some- 
what smothered by a certain poetic exuberance that will leave both the theo- 
logian and the layman gasping. “We do not see God in contemplation—we 
know Him by love” (p. 182). Very well; but if it is true that ‘we know’ then 
it can be no less true that “we know.’ What then is the simple reader to make 
of the declaration that in contemplation “the separate entity that was you 
suddenly disappears and nothing is left but a pure freedom indistinguishable 
from Infinite Freedom, love identified with Love. Not two loves .. . but 
Love Loving in Freedom, . . . You are not you, you are fruition.” It is true 
that this is explained, if ‘explained’ is the right word here, by adding that “‘you 
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no longer exist in such a way that you can reflect on yourself or see yourself 
having an experience” (p. 195). At this high altitude, the author admits, “all 
adjectives fall to pieces.” The real trouble is when the nouns and verbs fall 
to pieces, too. “And here where contemplation becomes what it is really meant 
to be, it is no longer something poured out of God into a created subject, so 
much as God living in God and identifying a created life with His own Life 
so that there is nothing left of any significance but God living in God” (p. 
196). The we has “vanished into God by pure contemplation” (p. 198). 
There is, of course, that all-important qualification, of any significance, added 
to nothing. And that, it may be hoped, separates our contemporary contem- 
plative as by a chasm, from the ‘total transformation into God’ of the medieval 
mystic, Meister Eckhart. At any rate, in reading this lovely Vita Nuova we 
must not forget that Eckhart’s proposition, Nos transformamur totaliter in 
Deum et convertimur in eum, was condemned on March 27, 1329, not merely 
as male sonans or as suspecta de haeresi but as haeretica. 
Fordham University. GERALD G. WALSH. 


You Can CHANGE THE Wor.p! By James Keller, M.M. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Company, 1948. Pp. xix, 387. $3.00. 

In 1945, Father James Keller of Maryknoll formally started the Chris- 
tophers, a movement to re-Christianize society through the application of indi- 
vidual, positive measures, however small, particularly in those fields of human 
living which most affect trends in thinking and acting. The Christopher move- 
ment was the fruit of considerable earlier work done by the dynamic Father 
Keller, who has given thousands of talks in every part of the country and 
inspired literally thousands of Americans—both Catholic and non-Catholic— 
to live a fuller Christian life and make their influence for good felt in every 
way possible. 

For four years, Father Keller and a small staff in New York City have been 
sending the bi-monthly ‘““News Notes” and other Christopher literature to an 
ever-increasing group of Christophers, who now number more than 100,000. 
Obviously, some sort of recapitulation of the Christopher idea and method was 
needed. The present work is the answer to that need. 

You Can Change the World! is a handbook for action. It is not a learned 
analysis of social ills (though there is much learning neatly concealed behind 
its well-simplified outlines) nor a manual for leaders of Catholic Action. It is 
meant for the many more or less average people to whom Father Keller 
especially pleads, the one million earnest American Christians who, by making 
their influence consistently felt in key fields, could offset the influence of 
subversives and gradually re-Christianize our nation. 

Father Keller’s thesis is simplicity itself. Most of the ills which affect our 
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society are due to the militant efforts of the comparatively few who hate God 
and the things of God, and to the apathy and indifference of the many who 
are well-disposed but do not make their influence felt. Therefore, we must 
cause at least one million ‘‘good” people in our country to live their faith 
positively and effectually, and to make their influence felt in these four key 
fields especially: (1) education, (2) government, (3) labor-management, (4) 
writing (newspapers, magazines, books, radio, motion pictures, television). 

In plain, hard-hitting language, Father Keller shows exactly how Chris- 
tophers (Christ-bearers) can get to work in such key fields of wide influence, 
and gives copious examples of pertinent Christopher action. Thank God, the 
thesis is not only logically sound, but also proved by results. Increasing by tens 
of thousands, individual Christophers are demonstrating that by this form of 


the lay apostolate we can indeed change the world. 
New York, N. Y. VINCENT W.° HARTNETT. 


Saint ANDREW Daity MuissaLt. By Dom Gaspar Lefebvre, O.S.B. Saint 

Paul, Minnesota: E. M. Lohmann Co. $13.00. 

This pocket edition of the Regular, or “American,” version of the Saint 
Andrew Daily Missal goes a long way toward a satisfactory solution of many 
difficulties. Two periods—from the Vigil of Saint Andrew to and including 
Good Friday, and from Holy Saturday to the end of the Ecclesiastical year— 
are each divided, about equally, between two volumes. Each of these is com- 
plete in itself except for the Nuptial Mass, which appears in Vol. I, and for 
certain votive Masses in Vol. IV. Most helpful is the logical distribution of 
the liturgical, doctrinal and historical notes. 

St. Francis Coilege, Brooklyn. Epon M. ‘FA.Ltey. 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


FUNDAMENTALS OF LaABor Economics. By Friedrich Baerwald, LL.D. 
New York: Declan X. McMullen Company, 1947. (A Fordham Univer- 
sity Press Book.) Pp. xvii, 464. $4.00. 

Here is a well-balanced study of the economics of full employment, social 
security and labor relations, on the collegiate textbook level, published shortly 
after the passage of the Taft-Hartley Act. Professor Baerwald’s book, written 
in the light of his dozen years of teaching Fordham University students and 
his previous experience in government and arbitration, has won acceptance as 
a welcome addition to a crowded field. The author’s aim, successfully 
achieved through a sustained emphasis on economic analysis and a logical 
progression of topics, was to “fit the various parts of the economics of 
labor into a meaningful and integrated whole” (p. v), stressing the “need 
for reconciling the ever-advancing American technology with the social ob- 
jective of maintaining full employment” and “keeping a balance between our 
rising productive potential and the income flowing to consumers” (p. vi). 
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After marking out the proper field of labor economics and its relationship 
with politics and ethics, Professor Baerwald presents a swiftly moving sum- 
mary of labor history, with many extraordinary insights. This is followed by 
eight chapters on the economics of wages and full employment, leading up to 
an incisive critique of Lord Keynes’s assumptions and a convincing presentation 
of the author’s own general theory of the dynamic economic process. Six 
chapters on relief systems and social security follow, ably defending the in- 
surance principle and the proposed national health insurance. The remaining 
six chapters treat of labor legislation (including the Taft-Hartley Act) and 
labor-management relations, concluding with a chapter on international labor 
movements. Many well-selected and easily read statistical tables accompany 
the text. 

The author’s careful analysis of an effective full employment policy seems 
somewhat incomplete. What of the likelihood of inflationary price and wage 
rises even before full employment is reached? Professor Baerwald is confident 
that the method indicated in his general theory (with government conducting 
the statistical studies and management and labor adjusting wages to produc- 
tivity through collective bargaining) would prevent a dynamic disequilibrium 
between profits and wages. If this should fail to solve the problem, the author 
concludes that joint efforts of business, labor, and government must provide 
the cooperative action needed to prevent chronic unemployment (p. 184). 
Is a national organization of industrial, agricultural, and professional councils 
indicated here? Elsewhere in the book the author warns of the pitfalls of the 
totalitarian versions of occupational groupings (p. 428). But apart from 
several pages urging that unions adopt a functional outlook consistent with 
their rights and obligations in a mature society (p. 402), Professor Baerwald 
essays no functional blueprints along industrial council lines. 

Among the author’s recommendations in matters of policy, readers will find 
his suggestion of “pluralist” collective bargaining relationships both novel and 
challenging. The point is well made that had our accepted principle of 
exclusive bargaining agency prevailed in Europe, Christian workers would 
have been unable to be represented by their own unions. Among other policies 
capably analyzed and defended by the author are the family allowance system, 
low-cost housing, and (anticipating the President’s ‘Point Four’) foreign 
investments for improvement of resources and industrial facilities. 

The book economizes on factual detail without sacrifice of effective coverage. 
It is, incidentally, an admirably printed volume. 

Fairfield University. GABRIEL G. RYAN. 


HisTorrE pu SociALISME EuROPEEN. By Flie Halévy. Paris: Gallimard, 
1948. Pp. 367. 
The stupendous impact of socialism on European politics gives interest to 
every attempt to trace its history. For a generation before his retirement in 
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1936, Elie Halévy lectured on the subject at the Ecole des Sciences Politiques. 
He then undertook to incorporate his teaching in a book, but was unable to 
do much more than prepare an outline before his death. Thereafter devoted 
friends and pupils composed the volume under review partly by printing com- 
plete chapters found in Halévy’s files, but mainly by expanding the outline 
from material in students’ notes. 

These circumstances of origin are mentioned because they help to explain 
some of the characteristics of Halévy’s last book: His outline was followed so 
faithfully that some material (such as that on F. List and on the relations 
between Marxism and syndicalism) is placed in appendices when it might 
have been put in the main text. Moreover, the lectures as delivered probably 
had more fullness of illustration and subtlety of analysis than it was possible 
to reproduce from the notes of students. At any rate, this volume does not 
seem to the reviewer to open vistas to the student of socialism so exciting as 
those laid before the readers of Halévy’s great works on English history. Yet 
it tells the growth of socialism after 1815 with characteristic scholarship and 
contains many shrewd interpretations. Certainly it is a book that ought to be 
translated into English. 

It was Halévy’s view that all the basic ideas of socialism came from the 
period before 1848. Marx was not a creative thinker, but a synthesist and 
systematizer. Drawing upon German philosophers, English economists, and 
French historians and socialists, he: became the author of the official doctrine 
of socialism, a doctrine full of scientific errors. but of incomparable propaganda 
value. Thereafter, socialism as a political movement became more important 
than socialism as a developing theory. 

This interpretation is reflected in a difference in emphasis between the first 
two parts of Halévy’s book, which deal with the period 1815-1848 and with 
Marxism, and the remaining three. The latter contain less intellectual history 
than the former, but more on political movements, party meetings, social 
legislation and similar topics. It can hardly be doubted that the emphasis is 
broadly accurate, but it is doubtful if due weight is given to the intellectual 
impact of men like Georges Sorel. The treatment of the years after 1918 is 
made broad enough to include attention to the spread of corporativist ideas. 
There are, too, short sections on Italian Fascism and on German National 
Socialism, both somewhat outdated of course, as well as a chapter on Soviet 
rule to the first Five Year Plan. Looking at Stalin, Halévy was reminded of 
Peter the Great. 

As Halévy surveyed the development of socialism, he saw in it opposing 
tendencies. Was it a logical extension of the principles of 1789 or a reaction 
toward authoritarianism? Early socialism, he saw, especially that of Saint- 
Simon, was neither liberal nor democratic. In the rise of Louis Napoleon’s 
caesarism there were parallel trends of reaction against the socialism of 1848, 
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on the one hand, and of normal development from Saint-Simonian principles 
on the other. At the birth of German socialism, too, he found Marx preaching 
the internationalism of a free, classless society; but also Ferdinand Lassalle, 
passionate nationalist and prophet of social monarchy. He was perplexed by 
these contradictions. Not a socialist himself, he nevertheless felt that socialism 
contained much of the secret of tomorrow’s society. But he was unable to 
decide whether a victorious socialism would lead a la république suisse univer- 
salisée ou au césarisme européen. He could trace the history of socialism but 
could not decipher its meaning. Our generation, too, waits with fearful 
concentration to know if it is traveling the road to serfdom or to broader 


freedom. 
Barnard College. Tuomas P. PEARDON. 


CitizEN THomas More Anp His Uropia. By Russell Ames. Princeton, 

N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1949. Pp. viii, 230. $3.50. 

This book is useful in its parts, but of dubious worth as a whole. It is 
enlightening on specific issues, but obscures the truth in its main thesis. It 
has flashes of insight into particulars, but is blind to the generality. The basis 
of this dissipating dichotomy is plainly put when the author early states that 
“The approach [in this book] is not exhaustive because it involves little dis- 
cussion of religion or literary influences, and treats of More not as a gram- 
marian but as a reformer, not as a saint but as a London citizen” (p.7). Such 
anatomization of Thomas More condemns this study to the same sort of 
unreality as that under which most tracts on economics labor. They mistake 
means for ends and relatives for absolutes and in consequence Morgan le Fay 
at the bottom of her lake treads a world more soberly real than the grimiest 
“realities” of the economist. 

The central thesis of this study is stated thus: 


Utopia is not an accident of individual genius but a product of capitalism’s attack 
on feudalism, a part of middleclass and humanist criticism of a decaying social order. 
From this it follows that whatever More may have derived from Plato, Augustine 
and Thomas Aquinas, he is more significant to us as a precursor of Diderot, Jefferson, 
and Sun Yat Sen. Though it is true that the Utopia is somewhat anti-capitalistic, 
both from an idealist-medieval and an embryonic-socialist point of view, the core 
of the book is republican, bourgeois and democratic—the result of More’s experience 
as a man of business, as a politician, and as an Erasmian reformer (p.6). 


Using in part and repudiating in part the works of Kautsky, Seebohm and 
R. W. Chambers, Mr. Ames states flatly that 

it is the main thesis of this study that More was a bourgeois, critical of rising 
capitalism and especially of declining feudalism, who hoped to reform society along 


bourgeois-republican lines in the immediate future, and that to this aim his medieval 
and socialist ideas were subordinate (pp. 18-19). 
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In order to substantiate this thesis, Mr. Ames devotes the major portion of 
his book to a study of the politico-economic background of Thomas More. He 
particularizes in considerable detail how More was an urban product of the 
rising bourgeois class, how in his legal career he represented their interests, 
how he opposed, both as a citizen and as a scholar, the reaction and obscurant- 
ism of the land-owning feudal aristocracy. These traits of Thomas More are 
then correlated with various aspects of Utopia’s satire and advocated reforms in 
which the “progressive tendency of the town upper classes had its best literary 
expression” (p. 90) and which “shows how the wealth of the thrifty and in- 
dustrious may be protected from a rapacious nobility” (p. 127). There is 
nothing very unusual or controversial in most of the points here made. For 
an enriched appreciation of Utopia, it is well to have these matters in mind. 
But it hardly seems necessary to make these points with a debater’s reiteration. 
It is storming taken bastions. 

However, when Mr. Ames states that it is his purpose ‘‘to show that More 
criticized decadent feudalism in the interests of the ‘best’ aspects of rising 
capitalism, medieval and Renaissance” (p. 21), it is at least debatable whether 
he has in mind this “rising capitalism” in its full complexity. His study does 
not evidence an acquaintance with the early work of Max Weber and Som- 
bart, the classic study of Tawney or the later investigations of Fanfani. Mr. 
Ames’s approach would seem to be too exclusively and narrowly “economic.” 
Yet sixteenth-century capitalism, whether in its ‘‘best’”’ or worst aspects was 
basically a moral and hence a religious problem rather than the consequence 
of some mysteriously inexorable law of economic necessity. The extent to 
which Mr. Ames’s point of view condemns him to a flat world of historical 
unreality may be judged from a few sentences with which he opens his treat- 
ment of “Utopia and the Church”: 

, With the development of commerce and printing, the clergy, like the lay nobility, 
had gradually been losing its function . . . The wealth and power of the entrenched 
church as a whole of course presented an enormous obstacle to the reformer. The 
monasteries, his chief target, were especially strong, useless, backward, and corrupt. 
The bishops remained more useful but turned increasingly to politics (pp. 129-130). 

Another example of this topsy-turvydom is found toward the end of this 
study (pp. 176-78), where Mr. Ames points out correctly that More’s 
analysis of the English scene in Utopia, Book I, is his high triumph in social 
thinking. But then he goes on to agree with Kautsky that this profound 
democratic sympathy was the reason for More’s opposition to the Reforma- 
tion, which in the beginning was an antisocial movement, and concludes by 
saying that the humane democracy of the first book of Utopia “gives us the 
obvious meaning of the work as a whole, and also the central meaning of 
his other writings and of his whole life.” This shallow “appreciation” of 
More is like trying to prove that the medieval cathedrals resulted from promo- 
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tion schemes by the gilds of masons and glaziers. It comes as no great sur- 
prise then to find (on p. 72) that Mr. Ames is at a loss when trying to under- 
stand why Thomas More laid down his life. For if one takes “economics” 
to be an absolute and a cause rather than what it is, a relative and a result, 
all sorts of puzzles crop up in human motivation and history soon becomes 
an inexplicable morass. 

In spite of Mr. Ames’s protests that his study will be concerned largely 
with the economic aspects of More’s life, he finds it impossible to abstain from 
many incursions into the various aspects of More’s personal and religious life. 
Here, it seems to me, Mr. Ames is least happy in his judgments. For his 
faultily laid foundations lead him to make false conclusions. 

In the first place, Mr. Ames is in error as to the significance of the rela- 
tionship between Church and State to be found in Utopia. He understands 
the fact but does not seem to appreciate the implications that in Utopia More 
was speculating in the philosophical order by the light of the natural reason 
only. This is, by premise, a tour de force and while it may add piquancy to 
More’s oblique observations on contemporary politico-ecclesiastical relations, it 
does not warrant direct inferences as to his full views on these same matters. 
It would seem that Mr. Ames does not keep clearly in view this fundamental 
distinction. And he compounds the confusion by a quite uncritical use of the 
term “orthodox,” failing to distinguish between Catholic orthodoxy in the 
strict sense, which is a firm belief in those doctrines necessary for salvation 
and defined by the Church as such, as opposed to “orthodoxy” in a much 
wider sense whereby is understood what may be the general tenor of a greater 
or lesser number of’Catholics at a given time. In this latter sense, “orthodoxy” 
is often peripheral to truly religious belief and frequently the result of forces 
extraneous to religion. For example, many Catholics in the sixteenth century 
undoubtedly considered feudal caesaropapism an immutable condition of the 
Church. They were, of course, quite wrong. But to say that those Catholics 
who then opposed this view were “unorthodox,” is seriously to misuse the term 
and confuse the truth. Mr. Ames, following the lead of Seebohm and others, 
seems to be guilty of such a misuse and such a confusion (cf. especially pp. 
129-149). 

An annoying trait of this study is that Mr. Ames often falls into self- 
contradiction with blithe disregard of consequences. To take but one example, 
after praising More’s probity and untarnished honor in public life, Mr. Ames 
says (p. 67, second footnote) that after More had successfully opposed the 
self-interest of Henry VIII several times, he “was pressed to enter the king’s 
service. Presumably Henry knew the value of buying off the leadership of 
his opposition.” The least that can be said here is that if Thomas More was 
the nian of unimpeachable honor that Mr. Ames represents him to be, Henry 
must have disguised his motives very well. But there seems to be present 
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_ here an anachronism in the implication that the commons in England of 1523 
would have felt themselves in opposition to the king in much the same way 
that the commons of the Etats-Généraux of 1789 would have opposed Louis 
XVI, or a modern Communist Party would oppose a contemporary govern- 
ment. In fact it would seem that anachronism is a central defect of Mr. 
Ames’s study. He misreads history by reading it from the present backward 
instead of from the past forward. 

Passing over the ample materials for documentation of this anachronism, 
let us take up the most serious charge that Mr. Ames makes against More, 
namely, his “persecution of heretics.” On pages 20-21 and in Appendix A, 
Mr. Ames charges that Thomas More changed when he became Chancellor 
from the religious toleration advocated in Utopia to the persecution and con- 
demnation to death of heretics. This, of course, is in direct opposition to 
the refutation of these charges made by R. W. Chambers in his Thomas More 
(pp. 274-282). Mr. Ames tries in two ways to rebut Chambers’ refutation: 
(1) by citing Msgr. Ronald Knox’s apparent admission that More did 
condemn heretics to death; (2) by trying to show that Chambers has con- 
fused “the separate functions of Church and State in the disposal of heretics.” 
As to the first, Monsignor Knox wrote not as an expert on this thorny subject 
but as the victim of almost four centuries of propaganda and falsification; and 
he wrote before the researches of Chambers were published. To use Mon- 
signor Knox against Chambers on this matter is like quoting Julius Caesar 
against Eisenhower in a debate on the strategic use of air power. As to the 
second, it is Mr. Ames, not Chambers, who is confused. For Mr. Ames 
either does not know or refuses to admit that in the sixteenth century a man 
convicted of heresy by the Church was considered a traitor by the State and, 
if the case warranted, condemned to death as a traitor, not as a heretic. Mr. 
Ames may or may not think that this is a distinction without a difference. 
That is beside the point. What is important is that the men of the sixteenth 
century looked at it this way. If what we seek is historical truth, we are not 
free to alter the frame of reference. 

A more serious matter is that either through ignorance or carelessness, Mr. 
Ames omits the positive evidence that Thomas More did not persecute heretics. 
As to the punishing or torturing of heretics, this is what Thomas More says 
with regard to his own actions: 

And of all that ever came in my hand for heresy, as help me God, saving, as I 
said, the sure keeping of them, (and yet not so sure neither, but that George Constan- 
tine could steal away) else had never any of them any stripe or stroke given them, 
so much as a fillip on the forehead (Apology, cap. 36; Works, 1557, p. 901; quoted 
in Chambers, of. cit., p. 277). 

With regard to the death penalty for heretics, this is the conclusion italicized 
by Mr. Chambers as the result of his researches: 
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All this time [1519-1531], More’s exertions against the heretics must have given 
him special opportunities of encouraging ‘the Smithfield fires’. But in all these twelve 
troubled years there was (so far as our very ample information goes) not one death 
sentence pronounced on a heretic in the diocese of London (Ibid., p. 279). 


These two passages are but two and four pages respectively further on in 
Chambers’ book from the paragraph that Mr. Ames tries to twist to suit his 
peculiar misinterpretation. In this as in many other aspects of his book, Mr. 
Ames evidences an unfortunate eclecticism. 

St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia. GERALD KERNAN. 


LeGAL PHILOSOPHY FROM PLato To HEGEL. By Huntington Cairns. Balti- 
more: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1949. Pp. xv, 583. $7.50. 

Every great philosophical system contains a philosophy of law, and every 
great system of legal philosophy is linked to a comprehensive philosophy. 
But, after Hegel, no really great philosophical system has emerged; nor has 
a great system of legal philosophy been offered to mankind. Starting from 
these premises, Huntington Cairns has written this stimulating book. 

The history of a compartment of thought can be written in two ways. 
One strives for completeness—hundreds of names are mentioned but, for 
the reader, each one remains just a name; or a few of the most representative 
thinkers are selected and given comprehensive treatment. This second way 
has been chosen by the author. The ideas of thirteen foremost legal philoso- 
phers are carefully reproduced and interpreted. In each case it is shown how 
the particular legal theory is ingrained in a more general philosophical theory ; 
then, essential points of the legal theory are explained, with interesting com- 
parisons with present-day teaching and practice. Thus, for instance, Kant’s 
legal philosophy is shown to express the postulates of nascent liberalism; it is 
then demonstrated why this theory is inapplicable in our day which is em- 
phasizing the welfare state. 

In the concluding chapter, Dr. Cairns summarizes what his authors said 
about the law in this most stimulating manner: 


We have been told by Plato that law is a form of social control, an instrument of 
the good life, the way to the discovery of reality, the true reality of the social 
structure; by Aristotle that it is a rule of conduct, a contract, an ideal of reason, 
a rule of decision, a form of order; by Cicero that it is the agreement of reason and 
nature, the distinction between the just and the unjust, a command or prohibition; 
by Aquinas that it is an ordinance of reason for the common good, made by him 
who has care of the community, and promulgated; by Bacon that certainty is the 
prime necessity of law; by Hobbes that law is the command of the sovereign; by 
Spinoza that it is a plan of life; by Leibnitz that its character is determined by the 
structure of society; by Locke that it is a norm established by the commonwealth ; 
by Hume that it is a body of precepts; by Kant that it is the harmonizing of wills 
by means of universal rules in the interests of freedom; by Fichte that it is relation 
between human beings; by Hegel that it is unfolding or realising of the idea of right. 
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The author well understands that the thirteen statements cannot all be 
correct since some are contradictory. Nevertheless, he ascribes to legal 
philosophy the function of the formulation and valuation of ‘‘jural hypotheses”. 
More explicitly, this means that legal philosophy ought to “assert the philo- 
sophical presuppositions of the jural order, to determine the nature of its 
objects (‘what is law’) and to evaluate the presuppositions and objects of this 
order.”’ To solve these problems, legal philosophy needs a “critical theory of 
ideals.” Such a theory has not yet been worked out, but, in the author’s mind, 
there is no reason to believe that the problem is insoluble. 

Whether these conclusions are valid or not, the book is a welcome con- 
tribution to the Anglo-American literature of jurisprudence. To operate law 
as an instrument of common welfare, the lawyer needs something in addition 
to the knowledge of cases and statutes, and what he needs is precisely the 
subject matter of the book under review—the great ideas on law. In con- 
tinental Europe, a thorough knowledge of the history of legal philosophy is 
required of every graduate from a law school. It should be required of 
students in American law schools also, and Dr. Cairns’s book is now available 
to show that the study of the history of legal philosophy may be not only 


fruitful, but really fascinating. 


Fordham University. N. S. TIMASHEFF. 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT UNDER THE CONSTITUTION. By Paul C. Barth- 
olomew. Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown & Co., 1949. Pp. viii, 369. 
$3.25. 

Most people who have had occasion in recent years to study and discuss 
constitutional questions will doubtless agree with Dr. Bartholomew’s remark 
in his Preface that “Our present ignorance of the American Constitution is 
profound”. And the “our” in this sentence includes many generally well- 
informed and high-minded citizens with altogether too many lawyers and 
judges standing out as shining (and sometimes shocking) examples. This 
book is prepared for college and university students. My guess (after many 
years of contact with these students in some half-dozen large institutions) is 
that at least 90 per cent of these young men and women fall into the class 
of the woefully uninformed. 

I suppose the key question for any reviewer is, How well does the book 
serve its stated purpose? My opinion is that it serves it very well indeed for 
the student who has the book handy, knows the exact nature of his ignorance 
at any particular time, and knows how to use the book for his enlightenment. 
I recommend it highly as a reference book for the library of the student and 
the citizen. As a textbook for a college course it has too much detail on too 
many topics, and too little discussion of basic principles. Without a sound 
understanding of such principles the student, or the citizen, is likely to be 
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unable to realize that there is a constitutional problem involved in a decision 
confronting him, or that the solution of a constitutional problem demands 
something other than a lively sense of his personal opinions as to what is good 
for himself and his neighbors. 

I should like to see Part I (Backgrounds) reduced to a paragraph or two, 
the pages of parallel readings suggested at the end of each chapter (which most 
college students will ignore anyway) reduced almost to the vanishing point, 
and then enough other detail omitted to provide whole chapters on the prin- 
ciples upon which the controversies of today and tomorrow must be decided if 
we are to continue as a constitutional democracy. 

I have in mind such topics as the following: the doctrine of delegated 
powers in the Federal government and the inherent powers of the states; 
the purpose and scope of the Bill of Rights; the purpose and effect of the 
Fourteenth Amendment, which is the basis of more litigation than all the 
rest of the Constitation put together; the source, nature, and limitations of 
Supreme Court review of state court decisions; Congressional legislation as 
the “supreme law of the land’’; changes in the Constitution through formal 
amendment and the doctrine of implied or constructive powers; and natural 
rights or “those fundamental freedoms inherent in a scheme of ordered liberty.” 

If we are to continue (and in some instances return to) American govern- 
ment under the Constitution, we must find the means, including books and 
teachers, of substituting understanding of the subjects mentioned just above for 
the common current ignorance among students, citizens, legislators, and 
judges. Professor Bartholomew’s book can make a fine contribution to this 
cause. It is packed with ammunition for the infantry. Perhaps I want too 
much, but I miss the heavy artillery barrage which I think is needed to give 
the infantry the chance it deserves. 


Brooklyn College. J. M. O'NEILL. 






THE Law oF THE Soviet State. By Andrei Y. Vyshinsky. New York: 

The Macmillan Company, 1948. Pp. xvii, 749. $15.00. 

It is very fortunate that Vyshinsky’s text on Soviet Constitutional Law has 
appeared in English translation because this work, chosen by the American 
Council of Learned Societies as representative of present-day Russian culture, 
well demonstrates its pitiful state. The theoretical approach consists in ex- 
tolling the contributions, to constitutional law, of Marx and Enge!s (quoted 
113 times), Lenin (quoted 197 times) and Stalin (quoted 179 times) ; in 
debunking every contribution of “bourgeois” jurists, and in denouncing the 
heretical and counterrevolutionary views of the top Communists executed by 
Stalin and Vyshinsky, then high prosecutor; it is not a coincidence that the 
Russian edition of the book appeared in 1938, the very year when they dis- 
patched to the firing squads the last of Stalin’s rivals. The rest of the book 
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is a cumbersome and spiritless compilation of constitutional texts diluted by 
acts of the Supreme Soviet and other top agencies and by decisions of the 
Supreme Court whose members are officially “elected” by the Supreme 
Soviet, but in reality hand-picked by Stalin. A preface by Professor John 
Hazard tells the reader that the facts brought together in the book—in other 
words, the Soviet form of government—inspired the Soviet soldiers to fight 
gallantly against the German aggressor. Had this member of the Russian 
Institute of Columbia University taken into consideration that, to promote 
the morale of the Red Army, Soviet propaganda had to shift from Communist 
achievements to Russia’s glorious past, he probably would have torn to pieces 
what he had written. This would have been to the conspicuous advantage of 
himself, the readers and the sponsors of the American version. 
Fordham University. N. S. TIMASHEFF. 


THE KING AND THE EDUCATION OF THE KiNG. By Juan de Mariana. 
Translated by George A. Moore. Washington, D. C.: The Country 
Dollar Press, 1948. Pp. xxvi, 440. $5.00. 

This book is a translation of the 1599 Toledo Latin edition of Juan de 
Mariana’s famous De Rege et Regis Institutione by Colonel George A. 
Moore, U. S. Army, Retired. To it the translator has prefixed an historical 
and analytical introduction which locates the treatise in time and in relation 
to cognate literature of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Both sections 
were originally offered as the Dissertation for the degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy at Georgetown University. 

That such a translation, here attempted. for the first time in English, will 
be of inestimable help to scholars not sufficiently conversant with the Latin 
tongue to read it without difficulty goes without saying. Therefore, whatever 
the shortcomings of the translation the mere fact that the Colonel has ex- 
tended its availability places us deeply in his debt. This, incidentally, is only 
one of several projected translations in the “Moore Series”’. 

The fundamental contribution of this book is the fact that it has made 
Mariana’s thought more readily accessible. Coupled with this undoubted 
value, there are, however, many factors which detract from the desired per- 
fection of the work. Certainly the translation is not final. It reflects all too 
often the cumbersomeness of the Latin and is further accompanied, at times, 
with an inelegance of language approaching the colloquial. Mariana himself 
was a master of Latin style and it is interesting to note that the Introduction 
contains a chapter of literary criticism. 

The text is also marred by a large number of printing errors, and the list 
of errata at the front of the book is a superlative case of understatement. The 
Index for the entire volume, translation and introduction, is amazingly com- 
plete and an immense help for the hurried student. 
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With much that is in the Introduction, this reviewer must disagree. It is a 
survey of literature roughly contemporary with Mariana, though it seems 
to be based largely, if not completely, on present-day commentaries. Natural- 
ly, then, it includes many of the errors characteristic of these works. Rather 
frequently, Colonel Moore makes the error of grouping all the Catholic and 
Protestant writers together, with the unwarranted assumption that all meant 
the same thing when they said the same thing. The concepts of “the people”, 
“the origin of the state”, “human rights”, “equality”, “liberty”, the “right to 
resist”, and so on, are almost invariably different, and only a close and care- 
ful study of the primary sources in their totality of relation to all of human 
existence, theological, philosophical and historical, will prevent the reader 
from falling into the trap of the similarity of verbal usage. For example, 
the peculiar societal entity of Rousseau is found to have had a precedent :: 
the relational entity of Mariana and the Scholastics! On the very subject 
of resistance, authors who in reality form two sharply divided schools are 
presented as though they were a homogeneous group. The truth is that the 
Catholic group, generally speaking, upheld a truly mutual compact between 
king and people binding upon both of them, while the typically Protestant 
position, generally speaking, was that the king might be removed at the arbi- 
trary whim of the people. The difference is important. 

Attention should also have been directed to the fact that Mariana, though 
a Jesuit, is not completely true to the traditions of Scholasticism. One glaring 
departure is to be found in his distrust of the average human being. The 
majority of mankind are said to be dishonest and it is also declared that the 
sounder group will always be defeated if governmental matters are subjected 
to a majority vote. This position runs contrary to Aristotle and by far the 
greater portion of Scholastic political philosophers who consider human 
nature basically sound and capable of attending to its own affairs, including 
politics. Though this is a defect in Mariana, Colonel Moore has mistaken it 
as being the attitude to be found in Luther and other Protestant thinkers, 
who hold that the State is founded in the wickedness of man. The conception 
of human wickedness is fundamentally different in either case. Luther and 
the Protestants considered man to be intrinsically corrupted by original sin, 
to such an extent that even a part of human nature was removed, while 
Mariana, much in line with the early Fathers who were corrected by St. 
Thomas, overemphasized the influence of concupiscence over the intellects and 
volitions of men. The Fathers and Mariana still believed human nature to be 
fundamentally good. As the premises are different, so also the conclusions! 
For Luther, the raison d’étre of the State is force, and is simply a de facto 
arrangement; for Mariana, it is a moral power and is to be directed to the 


common good. 
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Despite the deficiencies of the introduction, however, the value of the 
translation is such that no library can afford to be without it. 
New York, N. Y. Francis J. GROGAN. 


THEIR Country’s Prive. An Anthology of Rural Life Literature. Compiled 
and edited by Sr. M. Paschal Campion, O.S.F. and Sr. M. Bede Donelan, 
O.S.F. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1948. Pp. xxiv, 482. 
$3.75. 

Compiled at the suggestion of Msgr. Luigi G. Ligutti, Secretary of the 
National Catholic Rural Life Conference, this book “is intended primarily 
as a teaching aid, to be used in rural and urban schools.” The editors hope 
that it may promote and strengthen the “Back to the Land” movement. 

It is significant that much of the money won by farm children in 4-H Club 
contests is used to educate those children in some profession which will take 
them off the farm. A contributory factor to this situation is the adoption in 
rural schools of textbooks in which the good, successful life is symbolized by 
short biographies of great scientists like Edison or industrialists like Carnegie 
and Ford. From his earliest reader the child is taught that opportunity is 
waiting for him in the city, not on the farm. Although the editors do not state 
these facts in their Preface, they do insist that “if we are to restore American 
agriculture to a place of economic, social, and spiritual dignity befitting the 
contributions the early farmers of this country made to our ideals and to our 
institutions, we shall accomplish this end not so much through the economic 
as through the spiritual appeal.” The very diversity of their selections is 
evidence that in all centuries, among all nations, rural life has been a life of 
peace, happiness and human dignity. 

In spite of the fact that this volume is a piece of forthright propaganda, it 
offers delightful reading. There are no dull, lumbering pages. There is nothing 
which necessarily limits it to schoolroom use. Occasionally old favorites appear ; 
more frequently one meets with pleasant surprises—a few pages from Gott- 
fried Keller, a chapter from Adjutor Rivard’s Chez Nous, and, best of all, 
that exquisite miniature, “Easter Duty,” by Albert Eisele, which first appeared 
in America and so well deserves to survive. 

One wishes, however, that the volume had been more carefully proofread. 
The page reference in the very first footnote is incorrect; and although the 
biographical preface to a poem by Richard LeGallienne gives the year of his 
death, the present tense is employed, as if the poet were now producing post- 
humously. No doubt these small faults will be corrected in a subsequent 


edition. 
Marymount College. HELENE MaGaret. 








Correspondence 


Is THERE A CATHOLIC CONSTITUTIONAL PosITION ? 


EDITOR: It is obviously difficult for me or anyone else adequately to discuss 
the Fourteenth Amendment with both clarity and brevity. My thirty-five 
page chapter in Religion and Education Under the Constitution, Father 
Burke’s few pages of comment (in the present issue of THOUGHT, pp. 394- 
397), and this letter, all suffer from space limitations. May I, however, 
submit some observations on Father Burke’s discussion. 

My position was, and is, that the clause in the First Amendment which 
prohibits Congress from making a law about “an establishment of religion” 
cannot be channeled by the Fourteenth Amendment to the states as a limita- 
tion on state legislation, because there is no “carrier clause’? which can be 
used to transmit this language to the states. There are only three possible 
clauses in the Fourteenth Amendment: 

1) That requiring “equal protection of the laws.” I know of no instance 
in which even an attempt has been made to show that there would be a 
violation of the equal protection of any state laws which would be left on 
the statute books of any state doing so fantastic a thing as to amend its con- 
stitution and change its legislation in order to set up a state religion. Further- 
more, since no modern controversy has ever involved this phrase, it seems in 
order to dismiss it as wholly inappropriate as a channel for the establishment 
of religion clause. 

2) Protecting the “privileges and immunities of citizens of the United 
States” from a state establishment of religion could not possibly be a violation 
of the privileges and immunities arising from national citizenship as dis- 
tinguished by the Supreme Court from state citizenship since 1873, when 
the Court first interpreted the Fourteenth Amendment. So long as the Court 
maintains this position, consistently held for seventy-six years, obviously 
this channel is not available. 

3) There remains only the passage, which the Fourteenth Amendment 
copied from the Fifth, forbidding any state to “deprive any person, of life, 
liberty, or property without due process of law.” This is one channel, not two 
as Father Burke assumes in his second paragraph. The exact question which 
has to be answered by any Supreme Court Justice, or anyone else, who wishes 
to defend by rational discussion the position that the establishment of religion 
clause is carried from the First Amendment, through the Fourteenth, to the 
states, as a bar to state action in regard to religion or education is, Has the 
state concerned (as New Jersey or Illinois) a law which creates an establish- 
ment of religion, and which, by so doing, deprives any person of liberty or 
property without due process of law? 
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In discussing the unavailability of this channel for the uses modern propa- 
gandists seek to make of it, I did not take the position that the word “liberty” 
could not validly be used except as meaning liberty from bodily restraint. My 
position was that that was its meaning in the Fifth Amendment (as all legal 
scholars seem to agree), and that the Court for generations had held that 
any particular phrase had to have one meaning only wherever used in the 
Constitution. Further, I quoted outstanding legal authorities in criticism of 
the Court’s abandoning these doctrines in order to make the word “liberty” 
in the Fourteenth Amendment cover the liberty of the large corporations 
(which the Court held to be “persons’”) to be free from control by state 
legislatures. But I did not go so far afield as to demand the overruling of 
some seven decades of Supreme Court decisions. 

I agree completely with Professor Corwin that the establishment of religion 
clause “‘may be transferred from the First to [I suppose Father Burke means 
by] the Fourteenth Amendment, provided that it is transferred to [he must 
mean by] the word ‘liberty’.” This is obviously true. It may be transferred 
provided you can find a channel in the word “liberty” or in any other word 
or phrase. But Professor Corwin nowhere takes the position that this can be 
done. Further, preventing “an establishment of religion’ and protecting 
“religious freedom” or “the free exercise of religion’ are not only treated 
as two concepts in the First Amendment itself, but are always so treated by 
Jefferson, Madison, and other architects of our system of government relations 
with religion. Freedom of religion has in recent years been held to be pro- 
tected by the Fourteenth Amendment from invasion by the states because 
it is one of the essential freedoms of any free society—not because it is pro- 
tected from Congress by the First Amendment. The Supreme Court has 
held since 1873 that the Fourteenth Amendment is not a “short hand sum- 
mary” of the Bill of Rights, and does not transfer all of the items there 
mentioned as limitations on state power. 

This leaves no way of getting the establishment of religion clause to the 
states. No Supreme Court Justice has ever even attempted to demonstrate 
how that can be done. They have, in a tew instances, dropped casual remarks 
to the effect that it has been done. No Justice has ever tried to defend that 
position. Under Supreme Court rulings for three quarters of a century there 
is no channel through which this clause can pass. 

In his article in TTHOUGHT (Dec., 1948, pp. 680-681) Professor Corwin 
says: “It would seem that the decision in the McCollum case amounts to a 
law prohibiting the ‘free exercise’ of religion.” And the McCollum decision 
is the only decision in United States Supreme Court history in which a state 
action has been invalidated on the assumption that a state had “an establish- 
ment of religion” which was prohibited by the Fourteenth Amendment! 

I agree of course that a “good case can be made for making specific the 
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general word ‘liberty’ in the Fourteenth Amendment.” It obviously has to 
be made specific in each case or controversy. I not only agree “that all of 
these specific liberties need not come from the first eight amendments”—I 
insisted on this point at some length in my chapter. 

The whole history of the Court shows that it has been for generations 
protecting “‘liberties” from state invasion on the ground that the specific 
liberties protected in each instance are “inherent in the scheme of ordered 
liberty,” as natural rights that necessarily belong to any person living in a 
tree society. —The Court did this for decades (as I showed) while at the same 
time denying that any of the freedoms mentioned in the First Amendment 
were by that fact in any way limitations on state power. When the Court 
began to assume in 1925 that some of the freedoms that were mentioned in 
the First Amendment were protected from state invasion by the Fourteenth, 
it did not take the position that this resulted from the transfer of the First 
through the Fourteenth, but from the fact that these were freedoms that’ were 
inherent in any scheme of ordered liberty. 

I argued all of this at length in the chapter Father Burke was discussing. 
This thinking underlies many cases, including the famous cases of Oregon vs. 
The Society of Sisters, and Meyer vs. Nebraska. Neither of these were First 
Amendment cases, but only Fourteenth Amendment cases. 

I deny with all possible emphasis that I favor ‘“‘an interpretation of the 
Fourteenth Amendment that would deny Federal judicial protection to 
liberties which a Catholic and an American would obviously favor—freedom 
of expression, fairness of trial, freedom to educate, freedom to conduct private 
and religious schools” (Italics mine. See my closing paragraphs). 

I do not, and did not, “speak for those who deny the constitutional possi- 
bility and desirability of any transfer of a liberty content from the Bill of 
Rights or elsewhere to [I suppose he means through] the concept of due process 
or to [he must mean through] the general word ‘liberty’ in the Fourteenth 
Amendment.” I do not believe any of this, and do not think I wrote anything 
that can be legitimately so interpreted. But since Father Burke does not 
give any references to specific passages, I have no way of knowing where he 
picked up these ideas. This remark applies to a number of other statements, 
but space and time forbid that I continue this. 

Finally, and most important, I object to. the idea that seems to be implicit 
in Father Burke’s comment, namely, that informed American Catholics can 
and do properly take positions in regard to the First Amendment, or Supreme 
Court decisions concerning it, which are different from those of other under- 
standing Americans who believe in constitutional democracy. 

If the American people ever put into the Constitution a provision that is 
hostile to religion in general or to Catholicism in particular, I should expect 
every honest American Catholic to defend the Court for finding that provision 
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in the Constitution, and to denounce the Court if it distorted the Constitution 
to make it say the opposite. To take any other position seems to me to qualify 
one for membership in Protestants and Other Americans United. There is not 
now any such provision in the Constitution. The best way to get such pro- 
vision put into the Constitution is to take the position that there are Catholic 
interpretations, or special interpretations that are, or should be, favored in 
Catholic circles; in other words, that the Constitution properly means some- 
thing to informed Catholics that it could not be expected to mean to informed 
non-Catholics. Further, there is no opposition at all between my position 
and that of the American Catholic hierarchy of last November. But that is 
not a Catholic position. 

There is not, and cannot be in any proper sense of the phrase, a Catholic 
position, as distinct from a non-Catholic position, on an item dealing with the 
separation*of powers between the states and the Federal government. The 
position which the Catholic bishops took in November, 1948, was taken by - 
the twenty-four eminent Protestant clergymen and educators who issued a 
statement on the McCollum decision in June, 1948. And as I showed through 
elaborate quotation and documentation, the position is that of substantially 
every important scholar in constitutional law in our history, of all Presidents 
of the United States, of every Congress from the first to the last, and of all 
relevant Supreme Court decisions down to the McCollum decision of 
March, 1948. 

American Catholics are not, never have been, and cannot be, a group apart 
from other Americans who believe in the observance of all of the constitutional 
provisions the American people have adopted in both state and nation. 
Certainly anyone of any religion, or of none, is free to work for amendments 
which he would like to see ratified. But anyone who likes to see the Court 
subvert the Constitution, as it did in the McCollum case, to favor positions 
he favors, is an enemy of constitutional democracy, and as such is, in my 
opinion, an effective enemy of the political system most conducive to the 
development of religion, Catholicism, and civilization itself. 

The Catholics of America must, in the immediate future, make the large, 
decent majority of their fellow citizens believe that Catholics not only do not 
want, but would not accept if they could, a place of special privilege, or a set 
of “Catholic” interpretations of constitutional provisions, that we believe in 
no establishment of religion, Catholic or other, and that we believe in complete 
religious freedom for others on exactly the same terms as we want it for 
ourselves. Unless this is done the next generation will, I believe, see serious 
curtailment of Catholic education, and Catholic freedom and influence in 
general. I fear that some of Father Burke’s phrases will furnish some grist 
to the mills of Mr. Blanshard, Mr. Shipler, Bishop Oxnam and others who 
seem to be working hard to bring about this situation. 


Brooklyn College. J. M. O’NgILt, 
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